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Golden Touch: typing 


“like giving her nag gloves!" 


Golden-Touch Electric—tops all electrics in features! 


Golden-Touch offers 16 more cost-saving features than the next best electric. Extra-sharp ge ” 


3 carbons, distinctive type styles for you. Wonderfully easy touch and decorator colors for P 
‘’ her Ask for the demonstration that proves Golden-Touch tops in every electric feature. — 


/ FOR HER... 
__ few speed and ; 
- golden ease . 


FOR YOU... 


lower typing costs... 
typing or in the office. See Golden-Touch 


_ nation-wide service . Portables at your dealer’s today. 
ey 4 modern models — 7 rich colors. 


Golden-Touch Portable—perfect 
gift! Give that student magic typ- 


: : , - print-perfect results! — a ie From $79.50, before tones: oy 


take-home terms, took 


ing ease. Use it yourself at home — 


Geldek-Touch Standard—world’s 


est standard touch! Tests | 


effort. Crisp, easy-to-read — 
typing, even with many carbons. 
In color-rich, no-glare finish that | 
cuts office fatigue. Makes her dey, 7 
= more a: gn + 


‘underwood 32222 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 88 


. = cpt type with up to 26% _ 
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Out-of-town 


telephone calls 


help raise profits, 


lower costs 


One of the real tests of management is 
the ability to maintain or step up profits 
during changing times without resorting to 
false or even harmful economies. 


At such times, out-of-town telephone 
calls may be more valuable than ever. 
For example: 


—to keep salesmen in frequent touch 
with customers, at low cost 


—to line up prospects and close sales fast 


—to obtain credit information quickly 


YOU SAVE MONEY 
WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


Day Rates (first 3 minutes) Each Added 


For example: Person-to-  Station-to- Minute (applies 
Person Station to all calls) 

Buffalo to Cleveland $105 75¢ 20¢ 

St. Paul to Chicago $145 $105 30¢ 

Boston to Norfolk, Va. $170 $120 30¢ 

Milwaukee to Philadelphia 210 $150 40¢ 

San Francisco to Detroit $330 $235 60¢ 


—to speed up shipments and all other 
services for customers 


—to expedite all phases of administration 


Out-of-town telephone calls can produce 
profitable economies in almost every opera- 
tion of your business. 


Why not check to see if your people are 
making full, regular use of out-of-town tele- 
phone calls to increase profit? 


More and more companies are discover- 
ing that it pays. 


aN 
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[| 


| BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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MAKES A 
WORLD OF DIFFERE 


For years, Macey-Fowler has been creating and furnishing offices for leading corporations, large and small 
Whether you need one steel filing cabinet, a complete board room, executive or general office groupings, 
call Macey-Fowler 305 East 63rd Street, New York 21, TEmpleton 8-5900 
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Office Methods, Equipment, Personnel, and Purchasing 
Sponsor of the “Office of the Year” Awards 


in this issue: 


What are the new trends in insurance, health protec- 
tion for office workers? 
by Robert M. Smith 

Bank reduces account posting to single operation 

The how. when. and where of effective procedure 
audits 
by Thomas G. Horti 

Why can’t we standardize forms for inter-company 
communications ? 
by Richard Paulson 

American Colortype places emphasis on “big office” 
advantages 


by Frederick Vogel 


How to set up effective and equitable promotion 
policies 
by Robley D. Stevens 

Tools of the office series 
This month: Water coolers 
by Robert Beeman 

How one small office made its work measurement 
program work 

Automation in the office 


“Office of the Year” Awards (Editorial) 


36 


40 


48 


Special checking accounts once 
represented one of the greatest 
bookkeeping problems at The 
New York Trust—until a ma- 
chine installation reduced a time- 
and Jabor-consuming operation 
to one of the department’s sim- 
plest operations. Moreover, the 
bank reports, an operation that 
once offered wide leeway for 
human error has now been ren- 
dered almost entirely foolproof. 
See story, page 28. 


Subscription: $4 a year in United States and in possessions, Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba. Other countries $9 a year. Single copies 45c; Yearbook Issue $1. Copyright 
1957 by Andrew Geyer-McAllister, Inc.; all rights reserved. Also publisher of 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics, Who Makes It and Where, and The Gift and Art Buyer. 


Please give 60 days’ rotification of any change of your address. Re-entered as 
class matter June 29, 1953, at the Post Offic 
March 3, 1879. 
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GOLDENAIRE MODERN-EDGE 
DESKS FOR '58 P 


aa Here’s the desk that gives any 
office a distinct edge in modern 
styling and functional design. 


ye Here is truly one of America’s 


futuristic desks specifically en- 


| 

i . gineered to give more working | 

comfort. | 

; Browne-Morse Goldenaire | 

eS > modern-edge Desks are packed | 
- a with time-saving and work- 


saving features. And, the Golden- 
aire is space-saving, fitting snugly 


against walls and other furniture. 


ah cai You’ll be proud to make 
Browne-Morse Goldenaire Line a 
working part of your office. | 
o 
CHECK THESE BONUS ADVANTAGES... 
sad “email — @ Wear-proof, burn-proof, ink-proof, 
i emery 7 
me / has chip-resistant tops of PLASTITE e Full- 
eg : “! 
n %s ; \ ps tor EXECUTIV «) length drawer supports e Sound insula- 
} : : 3 se re es" ted @ Durable construction e Adjustable 
“get t : 


aluminum legs @ Baked-on colors e 


Interchangeable drawers and tops 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE DESKS, 
CHAIRS, TABLES AND FILE CABINETS 
rowne 


= orse 


COMPANY 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


BROWNE-MORSE COMPANY 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


6 Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on page 88 


Executive compensation 


rises during 1956-57 


Compensation paid to top executives 
of American and Canadian firms dur. 
ing 1956-57 increased by an average of 
5-1 per cent, an American Manage. 
ment Association survey reveals. In 
1955-56, a similar survey indicated 
5-9 per cent increase of compensation 
in the top executive echelon. 

This eighth annual study, AMA re- 
ports, is the most comprehensive top 
management survey ever conducted, 
analyzing the total compensation paid 
to some 35,000 high-ranking executives 
in more than 3800 companies of all 
sizes and types in both countries. The 
time period covered was essentially the 
calendar year of 1956, but fiscal years 
closing as of July 1957 were included. 

Economic conditions, the survey dis- 
closes, have a strong influence on top 
executive compensation, but the corre 
lation is only partial. Last period, for 
example, the companies surveyed in- 
creased their sales by an average of 
7.8 per cent, showed a five per cent 
gain in net profits, and paid their 
management group 5.1 per cent more. 
During — 1955-56, 
average of ten per cent, profits were 
nearly 25 per cent higher than the 
previous period, but compensation was 
increased only 5.9 per cent. 


sales increased an 


Salary increases were granted to al- 
most 49 per cent of the executive posi 
tions for which strictly comparable in- 
formation was available. The salaries 
of about 41 per cent of the positions 
unchanged, while lower 
salaries were paid for about ten per 
cent of the positions. 


remained 


Payments were made under some 
type of bonus, incentive or profit-shar- 
ing plan by about 54 per cent of sur- 
veyed companies to about 58 per cent 
of the executives whose compensation 
was reported. Such payments amount 
ed to about 15 per cent of the total 
compensation paid to all executives in 
the survey. The percentage of com- 
panies paying bonuses, and the per 
centage of executives receiving them, 
increased slightly over the previous 
year. But the amounts as percentages 
of salaries were slightly smaller. 

More than 70 per cent of respon- 
dents reported contributions to some 
form of retirement plan for 74 per cent 
of the executives included in the study. 
These payments amounted to about 
ten per cent of the salaries of partici: 
pating executives, or about the same 
percentage as for the previous period. 
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|\KEROGRAPHY 


total 


“land OFFSET DUPLICATING 


> per- 
them, . : . 

sas More and more, modern business relies on xerography ... the world’s most 
>y10us 


stages versatile copying process... as the fastest, most economical way to produce 
sharp, clear, high-quality copies—thousands if needed—in minutes. 
spon: Every day, systems and procedures men find new uses for xerography... 


some enlarging, reducing, copying onto all kinds of duplicating masters, simpli- ee A L oO 5 Dp 
r cent 


fying operations, speeding vital changes to the shop and field. 4s 

study. Daily, xerography is contributing fresh and major economies to industry xX Ea a oO X: fs 
about and government. It will pay you to investigate its benefits. Write today. a 
artic: The Haloid Company, 58-248X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch 
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Costs less than 
a standard typewriter! 


Hand folding is a headache in any 
office, slow and costly. And it takes 
girls away from their regular jobs, 
wastes time that could be spent on 
more productive work. 

Folding is a mechanical job, better 
done by a machine. The Pitney-Bowes 
FH is such a machine—designed for 
the office. and priced so low that any 
small office can afford one. Costs less 
than a standard typewriter! 

Electrically driven, the FH, with 
semi-automatic feed, can double-fold 
as many as 80 standard letter sheets a 
minute. (Automatic feed, at slight 
extra cost, is even faster). 

The FH can be used by anybody. 
It is set without tools in less than a 


G PITNEY-BOWES 


= Folding Machines 


Made by the originator of the postage 
meter... offices in 107 cities. 


S) 


— Save § 
now waste 


hy tedious 
hand folding— 


minute—by just moving two knobs. 
Easily portable, it can be moved to 
any department where it is needed. 

Makes eight different folds, takes 
sheets from 3 by 3 inches to 8% by 14 
inches, handles most standard paper 
weights and finishes—and will even 
fold stapled sheets. 

With only occasional use, the FH 
soon pays for itself, in convenience as 
well as time saved. Ask the nearest PB 
office for a demonstration, or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


The fully automatic 
Model FM takes larger 
sizes, can fold up to 
19,000 sheets an hour. 


PitNEY-Bowes, INC. 
2901 Walnut Street 
<> Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet on 
Folding Machine: 


Name. 


Address 
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In Short— 


Government designates new term 
for interior designers and decorators 
Designation by the government of 
the term “interior designer and dec- 
orator” to replace “interior decorator” 
has been announced by William D. 
Hamilton, executive secretary of the 
American Institute of Decorators. The 
new designation was made by the 
U. S. Department of Labor. In his 
announcement, Mr. Hamilton stated 
that “confusion has existed regarding 
the term ‘interior decorator’. Related 
trades such as painting, wallpapering, 
etc., have correctly called themselves 
decorators. But the term ... has also 
applied to professional interior de- 
signers and decorators who are quali- 
fied to plan, design and execute in- 
teriors and their furnishings, and to 
supervise the various arts and crafts 
essential to their completion. The in- 
terior designer hires and supervises the 
craftsmen who carry out the designers’ 
plans and specifications.” He conclud- 
ed that government recognition of the 
designation interior designer will help 
the general public to a better under- 
standing of the professicn. 


Importance of flexibility, furniture 
design cited by architect 

_ Kenneth H. Ripnen, New York of- 
fice building and office layout plan- 
ning architect, stated recently his belief 
that flexibility is the most important 
factor to consider when modernizing 
or building and equipping offices. “Pre- 
planning for flexibility,” he said, “to 
allow for changes and expansion in 
the office today has become of upper- 
most importance in the field of office 
building architecture. . . .” He cited 
also the importance of office furniture 
and equipment to the flexible office, 
stating that desks, partitions, structural 
and mechanical conditioning of _ the 
modern office building should be de 
signed for ease of rearrangement. 


Diebold Associates organizes 
management training institute 
Announcement of a new Manage- 
ment Science Training Institute, a di- 
vision of John Diebold & Associates, 
Inc., New York management consult- 
ing firm, was made recently by John 
Diebold, president of the firm. “Be- 
cause of the magnitude of changes in- 
volved in applying computers and the 
new technological tools of automation 


(To page 12) 
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IN OFFICES, PLANNED AND FURNISHED BY GF... = 
ae 


Experience proves that the Goodform principle of correct and comfortable 


seating minimizes fatigue, increases productivity, heightens morale. -— ~ 


GF offers—in one comprehensive package—everything needed to create 
pleasant, comfortable office surroundings . . . complete space and work flow 
planning . . . a complete line of job-selected business furniture .. . 
complete design and decorator services. 


To learn all about GF furniture and services, call your local GF branch 
office or dealer. The General Fireproofing Company, 
Department O-11, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Gas. GENERAL FIREPROOFING pi P 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS * GOODFORM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER * SHELVING * PARTITIONS 
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WEBSTER MULTIKOPY DURAMETRIC 


Nothing saves expensive office paper, time and labor the way Webster MultiKopy 
Durametric does. It’s the only carbon paper with the scaled edge that assures well 
spaced letters, reports and memos on the first typing. This edge is also uncoated for 
cleaner carbon handling, cleaner letters and cleaner fingers. Webster MultiKopy 
Durametric stays flat even in extreme temperatures and is made of the finest material 
to give superior performance and longer service. There are fourteen varieties 
weights and finishes for every office need. 


WEBSTER SILK STAR TYPEWRITER RIBBON 


With Silk Star there are fewer ribbon changes, sharper impressions and longer service. 
Made of the finest silk so tightly woven that 18 yards fit the standard spool that holds 
only 12 yards of cotton. And it’s so strong, it withstands the severe cutting action 
type better and is actually 3 times longer wearing. Try it along with Webster 
MultiKopy Durametric. 
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Here’s the full line of 
Webster Quality Duplicating Products 


Check off all your needs here 


CARBON PAPERS in eight grades 
Typewriter, pencil, pen, transfer, blueprint, billing in scores of 
weights and finishes. 


SPIRIT PAPERS AND MASTER UNITS 
for both spirit and hectograph duplicating processes. 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 


for correspondence, spirit duplicating, photo and offset work. 


es 
OFFICE MACHINE RIBBONS Fé 
for most types of adding, accounting, tabulating and addressing e3 


machines. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS } 
for all Typewriter makes ¥ 
for correspondence, record, offset, hectograph, photo blueprint. I” Be 
CARBON PAPER ROLLS ST 
for Teletype, Autographic Register, Elliott-Fisher, and adding , * 
machines. 
Plus P. 
ACCESSORIES ca 


Type Cleaner, Instrument Oil, 
Duplicating Fluid, Hand Cleaners. 
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The “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 


...it’s the fastest way to copy-try it! 


The fast ‘““Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine is the only All-Electric, 
dry process copy maker. With it you make copies in 4 seconds by elec- 
tricity alone. You eliminate chemicals, negatives. You get your copies 
for as little as 5¢ each. Try it. Use it on your own business communi- 
cations, on any forms you now must retype or duplicate. You’ll see 
how the clean, modern simplicity of this exclusive dry copying process 
can save you time and money over any other copy method. For your 
demonstration, call your dealer. Or for details and your free copy of 
our new business communications book, just send the coupon below. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
= where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 
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Therm Fax 


SY copYinG PRODUCTS 


Dept. KN-38, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Send full details on the dry process THERMO-FAX “‘Secretary” Copying Machine 
and my free copy of your new book, Better Business Communications. 


eeoeeeeeeeere 


Name 


Company_ 


Address 


City Zone State 
“‘Thermo-Fax"’ and “‘Secretary’’ are 3M Company trademarks 
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to business, the problem which we 
have persistently found the basic ob- 
stacle to successful automation is edu- 
cation,” he said. The objective of the 
Institute, he added, is to provide a 
solution to this critical problem. The 
Institute has scheduled a series of ten 
European one-week courses on “Man- 


agement for Automatic Data Proces- 
sing,” and 17 throughout North 
America on “Failures in Business Data 
Processing — and How to Avoid 


Leaders of the two courses 
will be Douglas Axsmith, senior con- 
sultant of the firm, who will lead the 
American team, and Vice President 
Herbert T. Glantz, who will lead the 
European contingent. 


Them.” 


IBM’s gross income passes one 
billion dollar mark 

For the first time in the company’s 
history, gross income from sales, serv- 
ices and rentals of its equipment passed 
$1 billion, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. announces. Total gross 
volume of business recorded for 1957 
amounted to $1,000,431,597. This com- 
pares with $734,339,780 for the year 
1956. Net income for the year ended 
December 31, 1957, after Federal in- 
come taxes, amounted to $89,291,589, 
the report adds. 


Dictaphone receives largest recording 
machine order in its history 
Dictaphone Corporation has re- 


ceived a $1'4 million order — largest 
in the firm’s history — from the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for 452 


Dictatape recording machines and 175 
transcribers. The equipment will be 
traflic towers at 
commercial airfields throughout the 
country. recorders — will 
maintain round-the-clock records of 
conversations between planes in flight 
and_ airfield 


used in air control 


Dictatape 


towers. A 
voicetime signal feature will enable 
the CAA to pinpoint reporting times 
of each aircraft and to have precise 
information available 


control new 


for later refer- 
ence. 


1957 Business Show vets new 
attendance, exhibit records 
Attendance at the 1957 edition of 
the National Business Show, held late 
last year at the New York Coliseum. 
totaled 155,191 persons, Show officials 
have reported. This figure sets a new 
attendance record for the annual ex- 
hibit of business machines and sys- 
tems. Included at the Show were 385 
exhibits, displaying 500 different prod- 
uct classifications — another new rec- 
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NO MORE FILING GYMNASTICS 


s of 
light 


- NEW Mosler Revo-File 
nable obsoletes all 


ae | © drawer filing systems 


refer- 
A circle of filing speed.. 


active-card file. One 
looking for in 1% 


-that’s Revo-File, the revolutionary rotary ire a a ei eens eh 
quick spin of the drum gives you the card you're 
seconds. And there’s no more tugging, toting, bend- 
ing or pulling. Now clerks work comfortably seated and all finding 
1 late locations are reduced to one—the top of the Revo-File drum. Eco- 
scum, nomical too, compact Revo-File saves 500% in space while you save 
ficials $200 in changeover costs. There’s no hole-punching, no extra work! 
ia Just take your present cards and drop them into Revo-File. It’s 


| 

| REVO-FILE DIVISION + THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 

| 

| 

i 

i 
ee revolutionary! Send coupon today. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


yn of Department OM -358, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. 


Gentlemen: | have 2,500 or more cards and— 


O | am interested in a free O | am interested in addi- 
30-day office trial of tional information on 
Mosler Revo-File. Mosler Revo-File. 
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Name 


Sera ee 


| SYS 


c 385 NEW MOSLER REVO-FILE 


prod- 


v rec- 


7 
ie 


Position__ 


A 


| 
ae eae 


the modern rotary card file... Company___ 


another fine product of The Mosler Safe Co. 
WENT MARCH 1958 


City_ 
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THE DESK SET THAT 
WON’T CLOG... 


it's always ready to write! 


If you’ve ever reached for a desk pen—only to find it empty 
a or the point clogged with thickened ink—the Esterbrook 444 
a is the answer to your problem. 


It’s the only desk set that keeps up to a 6 month supply of 
ink protected against evaporation from air circulation. 


oe And...at the slightest touch of the point, the exclusive 
magic-meter in the Feed-matic* base instantly feeds the pen 
SH enough ink to write 500 words. 

There has never been a desk set like the Esterbrook 444— 
always ready to write when needed, protected against drying 
out when not in use. Available in black or high-fashion colors 
... only $4.95. 


*# TRADEMARK 


Se Magic-meter in spill-proof Feed-matic 
oz base feeds just the right amount of 
r ink to pen instantly at a touch of the 

point. Never clogs. Fingers stay clean. 


32 precision points to choose from. 
Each numbered for sure identification. 
Damaged points are replaced immedi- 


ately for only 60¢. 
Desk Set with 


= ° 
ae ie Esterbrook 44 Feed-matic Base. 
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ord. Officials add that renewal con- 
tracts for the 1958 Show are being 
received at a “rapid rate.” 


Standard Register sets up Systems 
and Procedures Division 

Formation of a new Systems and 
Procedures Division for The Standard 
Register Co., business forms company 
of Dayton, Ohio, has been announced, 
Major functions of the division, to be 
headed by Ben S. Graham, will be 
development of systems and __ proce. 
dures, data processing and control re- 
ports for management. 


NOMA enrolls 169th chapter in 
Sioux City, lowa 

A charter was presented recently to 
a group of Sioux City, lowa business 
executives who formed the 169th chap- 
ter of the National Office Management 
Association. NOMA, founded in 1919 
with 27 members, now lists more than 
18,000 members in chapters located 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Hawaii. Glenn Young, 
Sioux City management executive, was 
elected president of the new chapter. 


Twenty new offices opened by 
Manpower, Ine. 

Four foreign and 16 domestic offices 
were opened by Manpower, Inc., in 
recent months, bringing to 138 the 
total number of offices maintained by 
the firm. New foreign offices were 
opened in Santurce, Puerto Rico; Brus 
sels and Liege, Belgium, and Copen 
hagen, Denmark. Richard Krauthoefer 
will assume supervision of the firm’s 
overseas operations, in addition to his 
regular duties as franchise manager. 


Shredmaster announces move to new 
quarters 

The Shredmaster Corp., formerly 
located at g East goth St., New York 
City, has moved to new quarters at 
The Holland Plaza Building, 75 V2 
rick St.. New York 13. Telephone 
number of the firm is CAnal 6-6800. 


AMA schedules electronics conference 
this month 

The Fourth Annual Electronics 
Conference, to run concurrent with the 
American Management Association’s 
Annual Exhibit of Electronic Data 
Processing Equipment, will be held 
from March 3 through 5 at the Statler 
Hotel in New York. This year’s con- 
ference will include two closed-circuit 
telecasts of computer applications actu- 
ally in use, in addition to speeches by 
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NCR PAPER DOES IT!...produces cleaner, clearer copies 


Business forms users everywhere are dis- 
covering that NCR Paper speeds up 
their work. Without using carbon paper 
or even any carbonization, this amazing 
paper makes perfect copies of invoices, 
Premium notices, stock requisitions— 
any one of hundreds of applications 
where clean, clear copies are needed. 
Non-smearing NCR Paper, perfected 
y the research laboratories of The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, elimi- 
nates smudging of copies or fingers and 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


is easy to handle because it requires no 
carbon inserts. Up to five legible copies 
can be made with a standard typewriter, 
ballpoint pen or pencil and eight or more 
with a business machine or electric 
typewriter. 

NCR Paper is simple to use. Just put 
together several forms and insert them 
in a business machine or typewriter. 
Finished copies are always neat and 
clean, easy to read. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COM PANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


MARCH 1958 
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Have your forms printed on NCR Paper 
by your present forms supplier. You'll be 
amazed how easily it solves the problem 
of producing multiple copies. You'll get 
better, cleaner copies in less time! 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


. 


NCR PAPER AND SUPPLIES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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WRITE FOR FREE 
**MINIATURE LABORATORY”’ 
and FREE sample Mirado Pencil 


Send your request, together with your name 
and address, your dealer's name, and the 
name of this magazine, to the Eagle Pencil 
Company, 703 E. 13th St., N. Y. 9, N. Y. 


16 Use Readers’ 


Cuooth er / This Giant Pendulum 


in the Eagle laboratory uses the friction of 
pencil against paper to test pencil smooth- 
ness. The smoother the lead, the longer the 
pendulum keeps swinging. And test after 
test proves MIRADO smoother-writing than 
any other pencil! 
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Shouger! This Point Testing Scale re- 
cords the amount of pressure nécessary to snap 
different pencil points. Repeated tests prove 
MIRADO is so strong it will almost never break 
under normal writing pressure! 


Longer lastiig/ Writing “mileage” 


is recorded on this Mileage Meter. As the cylin- 
der turns, the pencil writes—and the length of 
the line is recorded on the dial. Tests prove 
MIRADO makes 35 miles of line—writes longer 
than any other pencil! 


_ 1+ ag. a Se ee oe oe ene 


ce ee Try EAGLE “CHEMIx SEALED” MIRADO 174 “EN 2 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY + NEW YORK + LONDON * TORONTO + MEXICO * SYDNEY + BOGOTA 
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: MIRADO’s smoother 
point cuts out penci] drag, makes 
writing faster, easier, more comfort- 
able, less tiring. Your employees will 
do more work with less effort! 


MIRADO'’'s stronger 
point bears up under pressure, needs 
less sharpening, almost never snaps. 
Your employees will have fewer an- 
noying interruptions, fewer trips to 
the sharpener! 


' MIRADO’'S longer 
lasting lead gives you extra days, 
extra pages of service. You actually 
need to buy fewer pencils because 
each MIRADO lasts so much longer! 


MT] 


<T E Rh vt IRz a:' 4 DO 
is right in any office 
ORDER SOME TODAY! 
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of a publication is especially important 
in the BIG OFFICE MARKET because 
Management executives concerned with 
office administration are hidden behind 
81 different titles! 


has enabled OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Ae to “select” the concentrated audience of 
bee” executives, regardless of title, who con- 
trol this market—with a vital editorial 
service they WANT enough to PAY for. 


wantedness 


; is your ONLY assurance of reaching the 
es i interested buyers of your product in the 
Be BIG OFFICE MARKET. Because 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT enjoys 
greatest “wantedness” in this field, it has 
achieved the . 


“|LARGEST 
PAID 


ee CIRCULATION 
| BY FAR w+. TN THE 
uy OFFICE FIELD 


ae MAY, 1957 26,000 
ake SEPT., 1957 27,000" 


= and guaranteed 
= 28,000 
a NET PAID 


Be AS OF JANUARY 1, 1958 


representing substantial circulation 
bonus for the first six months of 1958. 


Office 
Management 


is geared to 
the needs 
of management 
executives con- 
cerned with 
office adminis- 
tration. 


*subject to ABC Audit 


Office 
Management 


The Magazine for Management Executives 
} Geyer-McAllister Publications ie 
242 Fifth Avenue, New York 10,0Y. 
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| Falls, N. Y., 


authorities in the field of electronics. 
An exhibit of electronic data processing 
equipment will be a highlight of the 
afternoon session on March 4. Attend- 
ance is open to both members and 
non-members of the association. Com- 
plete details may be obtained from 
AMA, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, 
New York 36. 


Business forms 
cessful year; 


industry notes sue- 
institute elects officers. 

Sales of the business forms industry 
in 1957 are expected, when fully tab- 
ulated, to total at least the dollar vol- 
ume of 1956, which reached $308,000,- 
ooo, for a gain of $32 million over 
1955, the Business Forms Institute has 
reported. Predictions that 1958 will 
equal 1957 were made, with increased 
operating costs matched by greater pro- 
ductivity for each man hour and more 
eficient plant management. William 
C. Lamprechter, vice president and 
general manager of Stephen Greene 
Co., Philadelphia, was installed as the 
Institute’s new president. He succeeds 
R. S. Daugherty. Other new officers 
include T. S$. Duncanson, president of 
Moore Business Forms, 
and Moore 
Ltd., Toronto, first 
Thomas A. Taylor, vice president of 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., San Francisco, 
re-elected second vice president; and 
H. M. Meloney, Greenwich, Conn., 
executive director. 


Inc., Niagara 
Corp., 


vice president; 


People in the News 


Don W. Dornon has been elected 
vice president, and Joseph McKeen 
treasurer of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
New York. 

Richard M. Paget, partner of the 
management consulting firm of Cre- 
sap, McCormick and Paget, New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, has 
been elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Management Engi- 
neers. 

N. H. Schlegel has been appointed 
to the newly-created post of vice presi- 
dent in charge of marketing at Cory 
Corp., Chicago. 

]. William Stuart has been elected 
to the executive committee of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. T. Robbins has rejoined the Film- 
sort Co., Pearl River, New York divi- 
sion of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., as 
manager of market research. 


]. Robert Stevenson, Jr. has been 
promoted to the newly-created position 
of methods analyst at The Pfaudler 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Thomas Allinson has been appoint 
ed president and chief operating execu- 
tive of Weston Instruments Division 
of Daystrom, Inc., Murray Hill, N. J., 
and allied companies. 

Paul F. Fuersich has been appointed 
plant controller at Mosler Safe Co.’s 
Hamilton, Ohio, plant. 

Louis P. Bullat, treasurer of the 
International Tag & Salesbook Co., 
Chicago, has been elected president of 
the company. 

John R. Crowley, manager of  sys- 
tems and procedures, Hot Point Co., 
Chicago, has been elected president of 
the Office Management Association of 
Chicago. 

John W. Haanstra has been named 
assistant manager of product develop- 
ment in charge of development pro- 
grams at the Data Processing Division 
of International Business Machines 
Corp., White Plains, N. Y. 


Books and Pamphlets 


BUSINESS 
Robert E. 
60 W. 


AUTOMATION IN 
COMMUNICATION, by 
Moore, 146 pages. Vision, Inc., 
55th St., New York 19. $3.95. 

This book covers the need for effec- 
tive communication between individu- 
als and departments, and contains a 
seven-step formula for writing reports 
and an eight step formula for writing 
memoranda. Its primary function is 
to indicate how readers may prepare 
such material. Organizing, illustrating 
and writing these communications are 
discussed in detail. Pertinent illustra- 
tions are provided. Inquiries should be 
directed to George A. Blessing, Na 
tional Foremen’s Institute (a division 
of Vision, Inc., 100 Garfield Ave., 
New London, Conn. 


MOTION AND TIME STUDY 
(4TH EDITION), by Ralph M. 
Barnes. 665 pages. John Wiley & Sons. 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


In this new revised edition, Dr. 
Barnes presents basic principles which 
underlie successful application of mo- 
tion and time study supplemented 
with illustrations and a_ variety of 
practical examples. Included is new 


(To page 21) 
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_ DATA PROCESSING — 


.2zand how to 


* A critical case by case analysis of what has 
really happened in computer installations. 
(How many are actually paying their way?) 


* Astep by step program of tested techniques 
to guide you to real profit through automatic 
data processing. 


Too few data processing programs are living up to 
I o fo] 5 

expectations. When the facts are realistically ap- 

praised, automatic data processing seems to have more 


avoid them 


ased on a fran 
yerience with electronics 
promise than payoff. In many cases it has proved 


fashionable but expensive. There is much to be 
learned from the costly mistakes of others. 


lo 


why planned applications have not been 


undertaken, ted savings have not been re 
why management decision making has not 
been helped. Automatic data processing ({,.5 have 


tremendous potential; it takes planning and knowledge 
to take advantage of it. (See back of this insert.) 


This course has been prepared by John Diebold 
and Associates, Inc. and is based on their un- 
matched experience and far reaching research as 
leading consultants in the field. It provides you 
with the practical means of obtaining real benefits 
from automatic data processing. 


Baltimore 


} : February 10-14 Houston April 21-25 
Minneapolis-St. Paul March 3-7 St. Louis April 28-May 2 
Seattle March 10-14 


Washington, D.C. May 5-9 


San Francisco March 17-21 Detroit 


May 12-16 


Los Angeles March 24-28 Boston May 19-23 
New York March 31-April 4 Buffalo June 2-6 
Chicago April 7-11 Cincinnati June 9-13 
Atlanta April 14-18 Pittsburgh June 16-20 
Hartford June 23-27 
Have you read this new FREE booklet? You 
will receive a copy of “Pitfalls to Business Data 
ios Processing” with no ee together with 
re os coh the complete course outline and descriptive 
Ge pea material when you return the attached card. 
por Act now to assure prompt receipt of registra- 
tion information and full course description 
at no obligation. Registration is limited. 


— ee ee 


POSTAGE NO POSTAGE 
oie aa STAMP 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 15118, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Management Science Training Institute 
A DIVISION OF JOHN DIEBOLD & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
40 Wall Street 


New York 5, N.Y. 
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With this course 
YOU RECEIVE 
original study material 


not available 
from any other 
source 


prepared, cl 


John Diebold & Associates, 
Inc. Personnel. Selection. Kit, 
with copyrighted aptitude tests 


an j Employee que 


Original detailed case studics 
of actual installations 


ionn - aS eT Oe a cd ona ¥ ie ; ST ases esis 
eT ae SaaS 5. ST EL AE ce? Sin gee DON Gooch at 


A six month subscription 
the bi-weekly ADP Newslet 
to keep you up to date on 

developments. 


ree tea 


FAILURES IN BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING 


..,and how to 


avoid them 


An intensive five day course for executives 


How to evaluate the reai success of your auto- 
matic data processing program. Lessons to be 
learned from the costly mistakes of others. 


This course guides you in formulating a concrete 
program for automatic data processing in your com- 
pany and provides a penetrating analysis of existing 
automatic data processing installations. Whether your 


Gentlemen: 


1 should like to receive a copy of 
"Pitfalls to Business Data Processing” 
and further information on your course: 


YES 
Please 
send me 


“Pitfalls 
to Business 

NAME 
Data 
Processing” COMPANY. 
and 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


POSITION 


company already has a computer or is just beginning 
to think about one, it will benefit from the tested and 
proved techniques presented in this course. 


Check sheets, workbook, specially developed training 
aids and organization and flow charts help you 
planning, evaluating, and managing automatic data 
processing in your company. 


The MANAGEMENT SCIENCE TRAINING INSTI 
TUTE is the educational division of JOHN DIEBOLD & 
ASSOCIATES, INC., leading professional management 
consulting firm specializing in the business use of auto 
matic data processing. Training of client personnel has 
always been a major part of the John Diebold & Assoc 
ates, Inc. consulting method. The MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCE TRAINING INSTITUTE combines this 
practical experience in data processing and personnel 
training with specially prepared course material to bring 
you sound, valuable help in developing automatic data 
processing personnel within your own organization. The 
Institute also provides specialized courses and in-com 
pany classes. For further information, write: Managemet! 
Science Training Institute, 40 Wall St., New York 5, NY. 
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material on developments in industrial 
use of pulse rate as an index of physi- 
cal activity. The section devoted to 
time study is expanded by new materi- 
al on statistical procedures in time 
study and information on auditing of 
methods time standards and wage in- 
- for centive plans. Other areas cover mi- 
10m cromotion study, fatigue, work sam- 
pling, motion and time study training 
programs, and operator training. Dr. 
Barnes is professor of Engineering and 
Production Management at the Uni- 


) versity of California, Los Angeles. 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND 


CONTROL, by George R. Terry. 769 
; pages. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Home- 
wood, Ill. $8.35 (trade price). 

Designed for executives and office 

on managers, this new book presents de- 
tailed information on electronic office 
machines, automation in the office, 
forms, methods, paperwork simplifica- 
tion, training, wage administration, 
and a number of other topics. Em- 
phasis is placed on the four major 
functions of the management process 
— planning, organizing, actuating and 
controlling. Specific points covered 
include the role of office management, 
records retention, duplicating, plan- 
ning office work and procedures, plan 
ning for office equipment, planning of 
office space — location and _ facilities, 
ofice physical working conditions and 
layout, principles of office organizing, 


ining 
1 and 
motivating office personnel, job evalua- 
tion and salary administration, devel- 


ining oping office executives, simplifying of- 
; ce methods, and office costs and 
DU @ budgets. The author is a member of 
data] the School of Business, Northwestern 
University, and a management con 
sultant. 

NSTI: MANAGEMENT IN A RAPIDLY 
LD & CHANGING ECONOMY, edited by 
rement Dan H. Fenn, |r. 360 pages. McGraw- 
f auto ) Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 

el be New York 36. $5.00. 
pom Edited by an assistant editor of the 
MENT Harvard Business Review and member 
es this of the faculty of the Harvard Univer- 
rsoned sity Graduate School of Business Ad- 
> bring ministration, this new book is a com- 
ic dat pilation of speeches and discussions 
yn. The} Which highlighted the Harvard Busi- 
in-com-| "ss School's recent 27th National 
.gemetl Business Conference. In 15 chapters 
5,NY.} *€ presented the assessments of lead- 


ing management representatives on 
technological, social, marketing and 
economic changes already under way, 


MARCH 1958 


and which will have a far-reaching in 
fluence on management. 
Among problems considered are fu- 


business 


ture sources of capital, the growth | 


chances of small business, labor atti- 
tudes, new materials, and personal ca 
reer planning in an era of change. 
Among organizations represented are 
Ford, J. Walter Thompson, Bankers 
Trust, General Dynamics, General 
Electric, and many other firms—both 
large and small—in addition to five 
important business training centers. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT, by Charles 
B. Hicks and Irene Place. 548 pages. 
Allyn and Bacon, lnce., College Divi- 
ston, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
$8.65. 

Divided into six parts, this book an- 
alyzes management's role in the office, 
and the control and simplification of 
office work procedures. Office _plan- 
ning, organizational principles for the 
office manager, the office manager's 
organizational relationships, office con 
trols, work standards, 
the work simplification program, forms 
simplification and control, office lay- 
out, office communication service, rec- 


measurement 


ords organization and management, 
duplicating service and computing ma- 
chines and automation are some of the 
and operations 
One complete part is devoted to the 
“human element in the office,” which 
includes chapters on office job analysis, 
induction and employee development, 
and office supervision. A glossary of 
office management terms is a feature of 


the book. 


functions described. 


MANAGEMENT - EMPLOYEE 
COMMUNICATION IN ACTION, 
by Harold P. Zelko and Harold ]. 
O'Brien. 177 pages. Howard Allen, 
Inc., P. O. Box 1810, University Center 
Station, Cleveland 8. 

A synthesis of the authors’ wide 
experiences as training directors for 
industry and Federal agencies, as 
training consultants, and as specialists 
in their professional field of Speech, 
this book applies the principles of ef- 
fective speaking to speech skills. It is 
divided into two parts. Part One — 
“The Communication Program” — 
discusses the place of communication 
in modern management, various com- 
munication processes and ithe commu- 
nication “action program.” Part two 
— “Communication Skills” — offers 
guides in effective oral communica- 
tion. 


fare you a ES 


good 
housekeeper? 


[no © 


Use Readers’ 


or perhaps 
we should say 
“file-keeper’”’... 


For good business housekeeping is largely 
a matter of good File-keeping. 

Scatteration filing has no place here. The 
best practice is to use Accopress Binders 
and Accobind Folders to keep all your 
papers in order—safely filed, neatly filed, 
ready to find. Acco filed papers are bound 
papers—the only system that insures safety, 
saves time, space, and money. , 

Ask your stationer to show you the ad- 
vantages of Acco-Binding—the easier, sure 
way to good business housekeeping. 


The Accopress 
Binder com- 
bines loose leaf 
convenience, 
large capacity 
and economy. 
Ideal for Cata- 
log Covers. 


When transfer time 
comes just slip the 
bound papers from 
the Accobind Folder, 
insert a new Acco 
Fastener and the 
Polder is ready for 
another year’s filing. 


ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PIN-PRONG binders 


(for marginal multiple punched forms) 
ACCO clamps 
ACCO punches 


THE ACCOWAY SYSTEM 
(for filing Blueprints and all large sheets) 


and other filing supplies 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
A Divisionof NATSER Corporation 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronte 
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Now, letter trays, phone and wastebasket are in the drawers. 


Waste paper baskets ‘are : 
now a-waste themselves . | 


This man is making use of one of many inno- 
vations found only in Shaw-Walker Organized 
Desks. It’s a wastebasket drawer. Out of sight, 
instantly accessible, easily removed, it holds 
more paper than four ordinary wastebaskets. 
Saves time, floor space and stumbling. 

The Organized Desk is guaranteed to help you 
get more done, ‘more easily, more quickly. Its 
drawers organize everything from paper clips to 
important records—put what’s needed most in 
the easiest position for quickest use—eliminate 
clutter and confusion. 

One or two Shaw-Walker Organized Desks in 
your office will convince you that all your 


desk people should have this new profit tool. 
The 292-page Shaw-Walker “Office Guide”’ 
pictures, describes and plainly prices eighty-six 
Organized Desks and 5,000 matching items. Free, 
when requested on business letterhead. Write 
Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 62, Mich. 


“Built Like a 


< Largest Exclusive Makers or Office Equipment 
Muskegon 68, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
Ss 
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Coming Events 


4th Annual AMA Electronics Con- 
ference and Exhibit. New York, March 
3-5. 

Sponsor: American Management Asso- 
ciation. Place: Statler Hotel. 


AMA Special Conference on Employee 
Benefits. Chicago, March 5-7. 
Sponsor: American Management Asso- 
ciation. Place: Drake Hotel. 


APGA Annual Convention. 
Mo., March 31-April 3. 
Sponsor: American Personnel & Guid- 
ance Association. Place: Sheraton-Jef- 
ferson Hotel. 


St. Louis, 


13th National Industrial Health Con- 
ference. Atlantic City, N. J., April 
19-25. 


Sponsor: Various national medical and 
health organizations. Place: Conven- 


tion Hall. 


7th Annual NMA Convention. 
Orleans, La., April 21-23. 
Sponsor: National Microfilm Associa- 
tion. Place: Hotel Monteleone. 


New 


AMA Spring Insurance Conference. 


New York, May 5-7. 
Sponsor: American Management Asso- 
ciation. Place: Hotel Statler. 


AMA General Managernent Confer- 
ence. New York, May 12-14, 


Sponsor: American Management Asso- 
ciation. Place: Hotel Commodore. 


ASPA Tenth Annual 
Philadelphia, May 19-21. 
Sponsor: American Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration. Place: Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel. 


Conference. 


NOMA Office Machinery & Equip- 
ment Conference & Exhibition. Chi- 
cago, May 25-28 (Conference); May 
26-29 (Exhibition). 


Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. Place: Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. 


NACA 38th Annual Cost Conference. 
Chicago, June 23-26. 


Sponsor: National Association of Cost 


Accountants. Place: Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. 


NSA International Convention. Minne- 


apolis, Minn., July 16-19. 
Sponsor: National Secretaries Associa- 
tion (International). 
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THE competition between cities to 
see just how vari-colored their busi- 
ness areas can become has taken a 
new turn with the arrival in mid- 
Manhattan of what is billed as the 
first gold-colored office . building 
ever constructed. We have seen 
green tinted glass, silvery alumi- 
num, bronze, and_ stainless steel 
used for office buildings, but gold 
strikes a new note. Not, we hasten 
to add, a note as wildly extravagant 
as it sounds; the accent is on “gold- 
colored,” rather than “gold,” and 
the actual material used in the cur- 
tain walls of the new structure is 
color anodized aluminum. 


NEVERTHELESS, the total effect 
is the same—a gold building, which 
in company with its neighbors, is 
speeding the transformation of mid- 
town New York from sober grey 
and brown stone to a riot of metal- 
lic color. The city used to be fa- 
mous for its Gay White Way, but 
it begins to look as though its fu- 
ture keynote, if this keeps up, will 
be its jeweler’s finish business dis- 
trict. All hands had better shield 
their eyes on bright days this sum- 
mer. 


THIS new iridescence in which 
the business world is cloaking it- 
self might well bring about the re- 
versal of a trend which has many 
confirmed city merchants badly 
worried—the loss of business to 
shopping centers in the suburbs. 
An old line downtown store has its 
problems cut out for it in competing 
with the glamorized shopping cen- 
ters of the suburbs, which can boast 
everything from day nurseries for 
the younger generation to a wash 
and polish job on the family car 
while the lady of the house shops. 
But, where once the glamor of the 
city shops drew in the outlying 
residents, today it may be the Ara- 
bian Nights magnificence of the 
city office buildings that lures them 
back. After all, what can even the 
newest shopping center offer to 
compare with towers of bronze and 
gold, spires of glass tinted all the 
colors of the rainbow? 


THOSE final authorities of sub- 
urban life, the children, will see to 


it that a goodly amount of sightsee- 
ing time is spent in the city once 
they have discovered this visual 
feast. And once the children begin 
to insist on the city . . . well, urban 
retailers should take heart. 


IT’S a strange reversal of values, 
in a way. Where once, offices were 
housed in buildings as conserva- 
tive and predictable as their audi- 
tors’ reports, while apartments, 
shops, and theatres did the archi- 
tectural experimenting, today even 
the newest hotels are apt to look 
stereotyped when compared with 
their business neighbors in the city. 
Department stores and _ theatres 
aren't even in the running. 


ALL of which may help to explain 
some of the woes of those who sell 
goods and services in the city. A 
city should be a magnet for its sur- 
rounding area, not a workplace to 
escape from every evening. If the 
same verve and imagination shown 
in planning office buildings were 
to be devoted to the entertainment, 
the recreational, and the shopping 
facilities of the central city, it could 
mean a renaissance of the tradi- 
tional role of the city as the heart 
of its area. 


WE'RE busy at the moment finish- 
ing off the last few chores involved 
in producing our 1958 Yearbook 
issue, which will be coming to you 
later this month. This year’s edi- 
tion, beside covering the major 
fields of concern to office admin- 
istration, as did the 1956 and 1957 
versions, will also contain new ref- 
erence sections not incorporated in 
the previous Yearbooks. This is in 
line with our goal of making the 
Yearbook a manual for daily use, 
as well as an overall review of the 
significant trends in the wide range 
of interests embraced in the modern 
office. We hope that you will find 
the 1958 Yearbook edition even 
more useful than you have the pre- 
vious editions. We believe that you 
will. 


aber 1 Sah 
Editor 
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In speed, in accuracy, in overall performance, 
_Monro-Matic® Calculators are far ahead. Where 
other calculators depend on human decision, 
Monroe Calculators work automatically saving © 
_ time, saving money, reducing errors. ' 
_ Monro-Matic Calculators are being rong today | 
__ by top companies like these: 


For the greatest savings... choose ~. 4 
most advanced calculator... 


- for CALCULATING 


4 wo, ING + ACCOUNTING 
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What are the new trends in insurance, 
health protection, for office workers? 


Group protection against medical disaster strongest new 


trend in employee insurance benefits; smaller companies 


aided as minimum number for “group” is reduced— 


by Robert M. Smith 


EVEN THOUGH business began to 
slow perceptibly in the last quarter of 
1957, and is now at a point where even 
the most determined optimists are con- 
ceding a recession, the effect of the 
slowdown has had no marked impact 
yet on the office, or on those who work 
in the office. The mounting unemploy- 
ment figures are almost entirely on the 
manufacturing lines; although there 
have been some layoffs of white collar 
workers in the hard-hit automobile in- 
dustry, this case is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

As a matter of fact, pressure for 
ofice workers and continuing pay rises 
for office workers were still strong 
through 1957. The annual salary sur- 
vey conducted by the National Office 
Management Association revealed that 
average clerical salaries across the coun- 
try increased by more than four dollars 
a week during 1957. Since the in- 
crease in 1956 over 1955 had been only 
three dollars, salaries not only advanced 
absolutely; the rate of increase also 
grew. 

This is a trend that will undoubted- 
ly slow down this year, unless there 
is an upsurge in business earlier than 
is anticipated. But in another large 
area of “indirect” wages, the fringe 
benefits which are becoming so large 
a part of the employee package, the 
trend is still definitely upwards. 

These benefits, in most offices, take 
the form of medical insurance, group 
life insurance and in a great many, 
some form of pension plan. A grow- 
ing trend across the country, even in 
relatively small companies, is to include 
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medical catastrophe insurance in the 
package. 

Statistically, some form of health 
insurance was held by 123,000,000 
people at the end of 1957, the great 
majority of whom were covered under 
employee group plans. The trend was 
accelerated by the rapid development 
of “baby group” plans—plans through 


which employee groups of less than 
twenty-five people could be covered. 

Major development of the last few 
years has been the very wide extension 
of catastrophe medical insurance—pol- 
icies which cover the expenses of work- 
ers or their dependents who are hos- 
pitalized over a long period of time, 
during which their regular coverage 
under the familiar Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield type of hospital and_ surgical 
benefits would be exhausted. Such 
plans, which again are usually offered 
by companies to their employees, rose 
by 1188 per cent during the six-year 
period ending in 1957. 


Some sort of pension provision, insurance against financial 
drain of illness, are vital in new “employee packages” 
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Another major new development in 


cee the field is the growth of health pro- 
. ao tection plans written as group policies 
ae which can be maintained after retire- 


ment of the employee. This is newer 
than the major medical policies which 
are becoming so widespread, but it is 
a trend that is growing fast. Accord- 
ing to the most recent New York State 
surveys, more than one-third of all 
* employees in the state were covered 
a, by group medical plans that could be 
ee continued after retirement. Moreover, 
several companies are experimenting 
a with the writing of group insurance 
plans under which employees, after 
retirement, benefit from company-paid 
health insurance — protection without 
pee any cost to them. Eastman Kodak is 
perhaps the prime example. Under 


* the Eastman plan any employee who 
rea has been with the company for fifteen 
pee years, and who has had health insur- 
Nea a ance under the company plan for five 
rie ' of those years, is entitled on retire 
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ment to insurance protection equal to 
that held during his active working 
life for his retirement years without 
cost to him. Benefits are payable under 
the three types of insurance open to 
him as an employee: basic hospital, 
basic surgical, and major medical or 
catastrophic illness insurance. 

The Kodak plan is unusual in that 
it provides for such coverage without 
charge to the retired employee; a more 
usual provision is for the retired work- 
er to pay at least a portion of the con- 
tinuing cost of the health protection. 
Even though he may be required under 
his individual company’s plan to pay 
all costs he still benefits from the low- 
er group rates, and has individual 
health protection, both for himself and 
his dependents, which might be quite 
prohibitive in cost if he were to take 
it out on an individual basis at retire- 
ment age. 

The most spectacular growth of all 
in insurance protection, however, has 
been in the field of medical catastrophe 
insurance. Although catastrophe plans 
are offered by Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
in some areas, the great majority of 
these plans are provided by insurance 
companies. More than 9,000,000 peo- 
ple are now covered by the catastrophe 
policies which may vary in total bene- 
fits, but which have main 
features in common. They almost al- 
ways include a deductible—a “corridor” 
between the 


certain 


basic hospital-surgical 


4 


benefits—and the figure at which the 
major illness policy will begin cover- 
ing medical expenses, and they usually 
have a coinsurance feature. The in- 
sured must assume a certain percentage 
of the major expenses, with policy 
coverage for the rest. 


Many companies in field 


Thus, a standard major medical 
policy might provide that 75 per cent 
of all medical expenses over $100 in- 
curred after basic hospital-surgical 
benefits had been exhausted would be 
covered, with the insured paying 25 
per cent of the continuing costs. Such 
policies may be written in various 
amounts, and they usually carry a 
maximum benefit limitation. 

This newest major health coverage 
is rapidly becoming a standard feature 
in many offices, either as a group bene- 
fit carried entirely by the employer, or 
as a plan under which employer and 
employee share premium costs. De- 
pendent coverage is also offered under 
most plans, with the employee paying 
for such coverage, but benefitting by 
low group rates. 

The writing of such major medical 
insurance plans has put old line insur- 
ance companies into sharp competition 
with Blue Shield in the 
provision of basic medical-surgical 
plans, since many companies offer 


Cross-Blue 


“comprehensive” policies—plans cov- 
ering both basic hospital surgical-medi- 
cal benefits, and major medical insur- 
ance. Thus, although Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield still leads in basic hospital 
coverage for employee groups, insur- 
ance companies already write more 
group contracts for surgical expenses 
than does Blue Shield, and hospital 
coverage under insurance plans is on 
the increase, at the expense of Blue 
Cross contracts. 

Another employee health protection 
benefit which is developing rapidly is 
group insurance against loss of income 


Most of the health insurance plans now being written make it possible 
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through prolonged illness. More than 
18,000,000 employees are now covered 
by such insurance contracts, which 
again may be written, on a basis of 
joint employer-employee payment ol 
premiums or may be assumed altogeth- 
er by employers. The usual payment 
scale under insurance plans is 40-60 
per cent of the employee's salary, and 
the usual period for payment of bene- 
fits is 26 weeks. Although such insur- 
ance plans are always voluntary, in 
four states, California, New Jersey 
New York, and Rhode Island, employ- 
ers must meet state laws requiring loss 
of income protection from non-occupa- 
tional accident and sickness. The em 
ployer, in all four except Rhode Island, 
may do this by participation in an 
insurance plan which meets the state's 
minimum benefit standards, and thus 
include loss-of-income protection in the 
overall accident and health protection 
offered his employees. 

One of the major reasons, certainly, 
for the spread of these basic forms of 
insurance is the growing willingness 
of insuring companies to offer benefits 
to very small groups. Group policies 
for as few as twenty-five employees 
are fairly common today, and the num- 
ber of policies being written for groups 
as small as 10 is increasing rapidly. 
Certain insurance companies will offer 
group plans for two or three em 
ployees. 

There are pros and cons on each 
side on the question of whether the 
employer should pay all costs, should 
share them with the employee, or 
should require the employee to pay all 
costs, if he is interested in participat- 
ing. If the employer pays all costs, or 
a substantial portion, it may all be 
deducted income tax; and_ all 
employees are protected. Contributory 
plans, on the other hand, often offer 
employees larger benefits, since thei: 
contributions plus the employer's total 


from 


more than most employers are able to 
pay alone. Joint participation usually 
insures better employee understanding 
of the plan and its provisions, unless 
the company concerned has an unusual- 
ly efficient communications program. 
Moreover, in times of recession, it re- 
presents less of a load on the employer. 
In practice, most companies have some 
form of contributory plan, at least for 
portions of the health package. Thus, 
a’ company may offer employees free 
basic _medical-surgical insurance, offer 
participation in a major medical plan 
on a contributory basis. 

The current downturn in business 
conditions could very well accelerate 
the current trends toward providing 
a health package for employees, either 
on a joint employer-employee premium 
payment basis or as a bonus from the 
employer. The first great development 
in pre-paid medical care plans came 
during the years following 1929, when 
family incomes simply could not be 
stretched to cover serious medical ex- 
penses. Although there is no sugges- 
tion of 1929 in the air, the fact that 
there is a recession at all is affecting 
people’s thinking to the point where 
insurance against all unanticipated 
medical expenses is becoming increas 
ingly attractive to them. 

Moreover, the growing competition 
among insurance companies to write 


for the employee to get coverage for his dependents at low group rates 
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such policies is itself spurring the trend 
as is the willingness of the companies, 
as they gain experience in all the forms 
of health protection insurance, to offer 
group benefits to very small concerns. 

Fringe benefits for employees tradi- 
tionally encompass not only some pro- 
vision for insurance against the finan- 
cial losses imposed by illness, but also 
some plan to provide income for the 
employee after his retirement, and this 
becomes increasingly important with 
the lengthening life span of the aver- 
age American. In the whole field of 
pension planning, major trends have 
been showing themselves during the 
past few years, too. 

Basically, formal pension plans fall 
into two main categories — insured 
plans and pension trusts. There are 
some unfunded plans—plans in which 
the company simply states that at re- 
lirement it will pay the worker some 
stipulated amount for life without de- 
positing funds to secure that commit- 
ment before his retirement, but these 
Under insured 
plans, basically, the employer, or em 
ployer and employee in combination, 
pay premiums to an insurance com- 
pany toward the purchase of guar- 
anteed annuities for the worker or de- 
posit funds with an insurer which are 

(To page 66) 


are becoming rare. 
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IF, TODAY, THE EXTENT to 
which automation can prove beneficial 
is measured in direct ratio to the vol- 
ume of work to which it will be ap. 
plied, the reasons why many manufac- 
turers have concentrated on heavy-duty 
equipment during the past few years 
are apparent. Likewise—and necessar- 
ily—banks, insurance companies, brok- 
erage houses and other types of firms 
which specialize in servicing the sav- 
ings and investment finances of vast 
numbers of clients have been among 
the pioneers in installing the latest sys- 
tems designed to speed and simplify 
account processing. 

One of the most recent, and success- 


Five Post-Tronic units are placed in the bank’s Bookkeeping Department, 


Bank reduces account posting 


to single operation 


Battery of National Cash Register Post-Tronic bank 
machines simplifies special checking account posting at 


The New York Trust Co.— 


ful, of these marriages between tech- 
nology and massive data requirements 
has served a dual role of helping estab- 
lish a newly-developed electronic bank 
posting machine and enhancing the efh- 
cient and accurate handling of the spe 
cial checking accounts of a large New 
York bank. 

The institution is The New York 
Trust Company. Its new data proces- 
sing tool is the National Post-Tronic, 
manufactured by The National Cash 
Register Company, and installed in the 
bank’s Manhattan headquarters last 
August. This month, having passed 


the threshold of its first half-year anni- 
versary, operations have disclosed the 


adjacent to statement-ledger tubs and check-sorting clerks (background) 


“perfect blendship” (as the popular 
song goes) between the work loads of 
the former company and the machin- 
ery of the other. 

The Post-Tronic is a comparatively 
new machine, released for sale in Oc- 
tober 1956, and designated by NCR 
as the first machine to offer “practical 
electronics” to bank bookkeeping de- 
partments. Working in conjunction 
with a numeric (either straight or 
alpha) account coding system, the ma- 
chine’s primary duties involve depositor 
accounting, which represents by far the 
largest record-keeping activity of any 
bank. 

The first in NCR’s series of progres- 
sive steps toward overall bank automa- 
tion, expected to culminate two years 
hence in production of a complete elec- 
tronic check automation program, the 
Post-Tronic was introduced into The 
New York Trust for three specific rea- 
sons. These are, greater efficiency of 
operation and, in turn, improvement 
of service to customers; reduction of 
the volume of posting errors; and con- 
servation of operating costs while al- 
lowing for future expansion of busi- 
ness. The trust company’s installation 
of a battery of five Post-Tronics repre- 
sented the second in New York City 
and the fourth in the United States. 
(The first installation in New York 
City was undertaken by a much larger 
institution which, as yet, has not con- 
verted all its data to a numeric code 
system; New York Trust, then, is the 
city’s first to operate at full capacity 
within the framework of the machine’s 
operating requirements.) 

The handling of special checking 
accounts, as most bankers will testify, 
can be both a costly and time-consum- 
ing process. The New York Trust, 

for example, services about 12,000 of 
these accounts; and if we assume ne 
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Ten magnetic tapes on backs of I 


gotiation of ten checks a month for 
each account, a bookkeeping staff is 
responsible for the identification, re- 
cording, computation and proving of 
some 120,000 transactions every month, 
every month in the year. 

Previously, the bank processed these 
accounts in the time-honored “single 
posting” manual manner, supplement- 
ed by standard mechanical bookkeep- 
ing machines. This procedure implies 
that a depositor’s ledger sheet is with- 
drawn from a file, inserted into a ma- 
chine and his old account balance en- 
tered manually into the keyboard. 
After this, his charges and deposits are 
recorded, and the posting machine fi 
nalizes the process by calculating and 
printing new account balances. 

Checks were sorted by hand in the 
department, and account sheets were 
extended on active accounts. Old bal- 
ances were listed on these extended 
sheets, and the latter were returned to 
proper ledgers. Another clerk would 
select these sheets all over again, lo- 
cate the proper line on her machine 
and post entries. After posting was 
completed, the totals of the old 
balances, previously extended, were 
matched to the totals of the pick-up 
balances of the new posting. Since 
the margin for error, owing to the 
great amount of manual posting en- 
tailed, was wide, both the proof and 
overall control of check processing 
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2ost-Tronic statement-ledger forms guide machines in verifying operations 


were difficult to achieve with a high 
degree of regularity. 

After reviewing accomplishments to 
date, however, the New York bank is 
able to report that, with the aid of 
the Post-Tronics, special checking ac- 
count posting poses few, if any, prob- 
lems. In the words of John L. Mac- 
Dougall, assistant vice president in 
charge of the Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment, the bank now enjoys “a true 
single-posting machine operation.” 


Posting almost foolproof 


Since introduction of these ma- 
chines, clerks are no longer required 
to extend account sheets, and proof 
runs are handled automatically by the 
machines themselves. Thus, if posting 
has not become completely foolproof 
(and even this doubt must be held in 
reserve, pending an individual's ob- 
servation of the machines in action), 
the department has been provided 
with absolute control of check proces- 
sing activities—or, in Mr. Mac- 
Dougall’s terminology, “sure death 
posting.” This is due largely to the 
machines’ natural abhorrence of mis- 
posting. They halt their own opera- 
tions whenever a mis-matched account 
ledger and check are entered. 

Checks and deposits received by 
tellers during the preceding day are 
delivered by the bank’s Clearance De- 
partment to Bookkeeping each morn- 


ing at g. Sorting of these items, which 
remains a manual operation, ensues, 
followed by actual posting. This post- 
ing generally is concluded by 10:30 
that morning. Daily proofs run on 
each of four ledgers consume about one 
hour’s time. Additional batches of 
checks are relayed to Bookkeeping at 
about 2 p.m. Similar procedures of 
sorting and posting follow until about 
5 p.m. 

If it is acknowledged that a com- 
pany must first determine the capacity 
and capability of a machine before pro- 
gramming its applications, let us ex- 
amine the characteristics of the Post- 
Tronic and, following this, the exten- 
sive preparation which the bank under- 
took to insure the success of its instal- 
lation. The fact that orders for its 
Post- Tronics were placed on the 
morning the machines were announced 
at a bankers’ convention in Los An- 
geles, testifies to its confidence in the 
machine from the start. The fact that 
the Post-Tronics swung into full-oper- 
ating capacity on the very day they 
were installed, indicates the time and 
research which the trust company 
devoted to preliminary planning. 

The Post-Tronic, which is about the 
size of a standard desk, includes on its 
printing table an electronic “compar- 
ator” which functions as an input and 
“comparing and verifying” device. The 
machine encodes numbers indexed on 
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Installation of the Post-Tronics was the result of lengthy, detailed planning . . . 


its account control keyboard into the 
magnetic fields of Post-Tronic state- 
ment-ledger forms, and proves proper 
account selection. This proving is 
achieved by the machine’s comparing 
the indexed number with the number 
encoded on the forms. Two signal 
lights are provided — one indicating 
that the comparator is in use for elec- 
tronic encoding, the other indicating 
a discrepancy or agreement between 
the number indexed on the compar 
ator and the encoded number read 
electronically by the machine. 

Ten magnetic tapes, resembling 


black stripes, run lengthwise along the 
backs of Post-Tronic statement-ledger 
forms and guide the machine in verify- 
ing its posting operations. The ma 
chine is equipped with an electronic 
reading and recording mechanism, and 
the magnetic tapes allow for storage 
of data on conventional ledger sheets 
through magnetic impulses, as well as 
in the form of printed figures on cus- 
tomer statements. 

Check count and account balances 
are transferred and verified electron- 
ically, and proof of correct amount 
postings is established by accumulation 


Post-Tronic encodes numbers indexed on keyboard into magnetic fields 
(lower left) of statement-ledger forms and proves account selections 


of debit and credit totals during the 
posting run. The only figures entered 
manually into the machine are individ- 
ual debit and credit amounts, indicated 
on checks or deposit slips. Post-Tronic 
records—statement, ledger and audit 
journal—are posted simultaneously in 
original print. 

NCR engineers were assigned the 
task of formulating the design for the 
Post-Tronic almost ten years ago. The 
first engineering prototype was com- 
pleted in 1950, followed by a second 
shortly afterward. Field trials were 
undertaken, and the machine, in its 
finished form, was announced at a 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association, held in October 1956, in 
Los Angeles. First bank to install the 
equipment was The Passaic - Clifton 
(N. J.) National Bank. Meanwhile, 
The New York Trust’s orders had 
been placed and possibilities of apply- 
ing the machine to its own data proc- 
essing patterns were investigated. 

Since efficient handling of large vol 
umes of accounts is best achieved by 
reliance upon account numbers, as op- 
posed to account names, the bank 
adapted, under Mr. MacDougall’s di- 
rection, a numeric system. By means 
of this system, the last two digits and 
check digit of account numbers are 
indexed on the comparator. The state 
mentledger card is selected and in- 
serted into the Post Tronic, which then 
verifies account selection through com- 
parison of numbers. As explained pre- 
viously, the machine will not function 
if the wrong account has been selected. 

First step was to assign numbers to 
all special checking accounts main 
tained at the home office and_ six 
branches. Each of the offices was given 
a prefix “branch number”—number 1 
for the headquarters office, numbers 
2 through 7 for each of the remaining 
Manhattan offices. After designation 
of branch office numbers, account 
numbers — supplied in chronological 
order — were listed, followed in turn 
by the digit number. This latter num- 
ber, when indexed on the keyboard, 
activates the machine in_ identifying 
and posting correct accounts. 

The method chosen to compute digit 
numbers—complicated, perhaps, in for- 
mula, but simplified in execution—is 
this: Multiply each figure of the ac- 

(To page 72) 
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The how, when, and where 


effective procedure audits 


Devising improved procedures, and getting them adopted 


is only half the job; they still must be checked in use— 


by Thomas G Horti 


Methods Analyst, Lockheed Aireraft Service, International, Inc., New York 


THE PROCEDURE AUDIT or pro- 
cedure follow-up is perhaps the least 
popular of the various phases of sys 
tems work we are called upon to per- 
form. This feeling can best be de- 
scribed in the words of the old Hun- 
garian proverb: “Only cabbage is good 
warmed-over!” By the time a_proce- 
dure — particularly a complicated one, 
as sv many of them are — is planned, 
sold, tried, revised, re-revised and 
finally installed, most of us lose the 
initial enthusiasm we first felt for this 
Particular project. The prospect of 
following it through a couple of more 
times, perhaps having to reopen it, is 
singularly unattractive. But unfortu- 
nately we know from experience that 
no procedure is complete until the 
human element has been taken care 
of: What looks good on paper is not 
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necessarily going to be good in prac- 
tice. The follow-up cannot be shirked. 


Two methods of auditing 


What is the procedure audit? Like 
any other audit it can be one of two 
things: It can be a spot check of one 
or more key areas; it can be a detailed 
investigation. In the procedure audit 
that spot check can be as simple as a 
telephone call to responsible supervi- 
sion: “How is the procedure working? 
Are all your requirements satisfied?” 
In other instances the spot check can 
include a look at completed forms re- 
ports control logs in addition to or 
instead of the telephone call. 

The detailed audit on the other 
hand is very similar to the original 
procedure survey: It involves a step- 
by-step “walk-through” of the proce- 


dure, the tracing of distributions, per- 
haps statistical studies to substantiate 
control data. The kind of detailed in- 
vestigation is usually reserved for com- 
plex procedures, especially if manage- 
ment desires detailed before-and-after 
statistics and/or if there was contro- 
versy over the procedure prior to in- 
stallation. For most run-of-the-mill pro- 
cedures, however, the spot check or 
spot checks are sufficient. 

When should the procedure be au- 
dited? Ideally, every procedure in the 
manual should be periodically audited 
(on a scheduled basis). This is not 
possible or not practical for most of 
us. The next best arrangement would 
seem to be a spot check approximately 
a week after installation, followed by 
another spot check or a detailed audit 
(whichever is indicated) 3 to 6 months 
later. The first check will turn up 
major discrepancies, controversial areas 
and the like; the later audit will test 
both the adequacy of the procedure 
and the degree of compliance of the 
various persons and departments in- 
volved. In addition, there are usually 
numerous opportunities to perform 
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Non-compliance with procedures usually indicates hostility, not ignorance 


spot checks while working on related 
procedures and forms. 

The audit itself has three phases. 
The first phase is the spot check or 
investigation. After that is completed, 
the findings must be analyzed; this 
is the second phase. Is the procedure 
doing everything it should? Are the 
forms used in conjunction with the 
procedure implementing it in the best 
possible manner? Are the people in- 
volved adhering to the procedure (pre- 
suming the procedure is good)? Phase 
three: What to do about it. If changes 
are indicated, can they be made within 
the framework of the procedure, or is 
a complete revision necessary? Write 


supplement? Back it up with a job 
instruction? Redesign form? Hold 
more indoctrination sessions? Let it 


ride? 
Supervisors should be consulted 


Whatever the findings, whatever the 
recommended action, all deviations, all 
inadequacies should be discussed with 
responsible supervision and, if neces- 
sary, with higher management. What- 
ever action is to be taken should be 
arrived at with their help and con- 
sent—just as the original installation 
presumably was arrived at. 

A special word about non-com- 
pliance with the procedure. This is the 
most ticklish area of the procedure 
audit. Although we presume adequate 
indoctrination at the time of installa- 
tion, non-compliance could simply be 
unawareness on the part of the indi- 
vidual—but more often it means hos- 
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tility. In some cases this can be over- 
come with an additional selling job, 
but in many others it means going to 
line supervision for corrective action. 


Diplomacy called for, too 


At this point all the diplomatic skills 
of the systems man are called into 
service. He must impart to line super- 
vision the information that one of their 
people—possibly one of their most 
thought-of people—is refusing to ad. 
here to the procedure. But the systems 
man must do it so tactfully that at no 
subsequent time will the finger be 
pointed at him as informer, axe-grind- 
er, or cry-baby. He must imply that 
this person does not fully understand 
what is expected of him, and that he 
(the systems man) is inadequate to get 
the point across, so he is asking for help 
in further indoctrinating this person— 
and, of course, this is not to reflect dis- 
credit on that employee, please .. . ! 
This isn’t easy—it sometimes goes 
against the grain. There comes the 
occasional moment in every system 
man’s job when he gets tired of turn- 
ing the other cheek, and speaks sterner 
words to supervision or makes a more 
direct report, than indicated above. 
Each such catharsis is a potential area 
block for effective systems work; not 
only the individual but the supervisor 
may be alienated. It is best to save such 
occasions for those incorrigible reac- 
tionaries whose opposition to change— 
any change—is already a well-known 
fact to their co-workers. 

As in the initial preparation of a 


procedure, limits must be set, the scope 
of the audit must be defined in ad- 
vance, so that new problems are not 
raised to cloud the picture you want 
to look at. Generally, the scope of the 
audit will embrace the whole proced- 
ure, or even a system of related pro- 
cedures. Occasionally, however, it is 
wise to audit only one part of a pro- 
cedure at a time. For example, in 
auditing a payroll procedure, a com- 
plete follow-through from time card 
to canceled paycheck can be a time- 
consuming effort. The actual prepara- 
tion of the payroll can be the subject 
of one audit, the distribution and sub- 
sequent reconciliation the subject of 
another. 

Earlier, we mentioned the periodic 
scheduled audit, which would, over 
a given period of time, give the pro 
cedures manual complete coverage. In 
many companies this function is ful- 
filled by the regular audit schedule of 
the company’s internal audit staff, or 
by external auditors. In those com- 
panies, however, whose auditors limit 
themselves to (or are limited to) 
mostly financial operations auditing, 
the systems staff should take it upon 
itself to conduct a continuing program 
of procedure audits. The easiest way 
to set up such a program is to divide 
the procedure manual into blocks of 
related procedures, and to audit them 
as entire systems. With so many com- 
panies considering EDP today, this 
type of audit is being performed in 
the guise of feasibility studies, and a 
continuing program should not be 
hard to set up, using the initial survey 
in those feasibility studies as a starting 
point. 


Management support essential 


The final point we should consider 
in respect to procedure audits is the 
role of management in the audit. The 
backing of management is all-import- 
ant in any procedural effort. Only 
management can set the central goals 
that bring the endeavors of the many 
segments of the organization into one 
unified picture of operation. This unity 
of purpose is necessary for both the 
production and for the acceptance of a 
procedures program. Some manage- 
ment backing can be presumed in the 
fact that procedures have been writ- 
ten in the first place. But stronger, 
more positive backing is needed for 4 
procedure audit program—for these 
reasons: 

(1) There are always procedures in 

(To page 80) 
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Why can't we standardize forms 


for inter-company comunications? 


If all companies were to agree to use a standard informa- 
tion request form, with provision for reply in the basic form, 
savings could result all along the line— 


by Richard Paulson 


IN JUST ABOUT every type of 
business today, the amount of paper 
work is becoming enormously greater. 
Everyone, everywhere, seems to have 
his own idea on how his own opera- 
tion is to be conducted, and conse- 
quently it is set up without considera- 
tion for the overall operation. If the 
system bogs down, another form is 
created and added to the already over- 
burdened papermill. As a specific ex- 
ample, one of the functions that exists 
in practically every industry today con- 
cerns itself with a particular commu- 
nication problem; that of maintaining 
a program for the interchange of in- 
formation. 

Each industry, agency, or concern, 
will request information from another 
by means of its own particular request 
form. The receiving agency or con- 
cern will receive these forms and usual- 
ly answer this request with one of 
its own forms. In doing so, there is 
usually another number assigned to its 
own letter of transmittal, and a cross 
index system becomes immediately 
necessary in both companies. Thus be- 
gins the papermill. 

Instead of generating new forms 
which later become parts of other 
forms, I propose we start all over and 
generate an all-inclusive, standard form 
for use by every type of business con- 
cern. After all, we manufacture parts 
to standard specifications, why can’t 
We request and answer correspondence 
in a standard manner? In this particu- 
lar case, each concern would receive a 
copy of the form as it appears before 
completion—Figure 3. Directions are 
easy to follow, and once this form is 
accepted, its wide circulation should 
effectively reduce the present confusion 
associated with information transmittal 
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Attn: 

This agency is din h and d p t activities under contract with the 

U.S. Department of Defense. The following inf tion is required for app to these 
programs: 

One copy of: 

One copy of: 

One copy of: 

Your i in identifying and obtaining this material will be greatly appreciated. Please 


advice of any charges before shipping. 


If we may be of any service to you, please let us know. 


DOCUMENT REQUEST AND TRANSMITTAL FORM 


Te | pate: 
In reply, please refer to: 
_| 
TO: 
1. [__ The following listed report(s) 4. _ The following listed report(s) 


i i basis 
is/are requested for official is/are yremigre ig as. 
use: (For Retention if Possible). for jays, exp 


2. {_ The following listed report(s) 5.{ _ See below. 


3.[ 


is/are inclosed for retention. 


— The following listed report(s) 


furnished this office on loan 
is/are returned herewith. 


Report 


i ften simply 
Typical current request f orms all too o 
i invite reply on the receiver’s own form 
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As things stand now, one concern or agency will request information of another using its form. . . 


and its related filing problems. It is 
the author’s contention that this pro- 
posal should be explored thoroughly 
by all interested concerns and if possi- 
ble, put on a trial basis to prove its 
soundness and merit. Criticism is ex- 
pected, for no one is infallible. How- 
ever, the author has had several years 
of experience with various paper work 
systems, and believes that this proposal 
would go a long way toward improv- 
ing the operations and efficiency of 
many a concern today, 
whether the business is large or small. 

In order to illustrate the various 
methods by which information re- 
auests can be handled more expedi- 


business 
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tiously, a flow diagram is also attached 
and is noted as — Figure 2. 

Occasionally, requests for informa 
tion are directed to large companies 
which operate with a number of differ- 
ent divisions. Sometimes the request 
goes to the wrong division. Rather 
than return the request to the request- 
er, it would be more expeditious to 
type in the “ALTERNATE RECEIV- 
ER” (if known), and then forward 
the requests to them rather than return 
it to the sender. 

To completely understand the proc- 
ess that would take place using this 
system, the following steps are set forth 
as briefly as possible; 


1. The request is initiated, and if it 
does not have to go through a screen- 
ing agency, three (3) copies (white, 
green and red) are forwarded to the 
“Receiver” and the fourth (4th) copy 
(the yellow page) is retained until the 
request is completed. 

2. The receiver of the request assem- 
bles the information, completes the 
form and returns the (green) “ship- 
ping copy” with the attached docu- 
ments. (If the material is only being 
lent, the red copy is also returned to 
the requester.) If no documents are 
available for transmitial, the green copy 
will act as a letter of acknowledgment. 
In other words the receiver of the re- 
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Figure 2. If the request for information must be screened by a military or government agency, all 
copies except the yellow file copy are sent to the screening group. The agency either approves or 
disapproves the request; if approving, retains orange copy, forwards all other to receiver; if dis- 
approving, agency returns blue and green copy to sender, retains orange, destroys the rest. 
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quest will indicate (in block 16, on 
both the white and green copies) the 
reason why the information is not 
being forwarded, and then return the 
green copy to the sender. 

3. If desired, internal distribution of 
any of the copies of the requests can 
be made at the discretion of the Re- 
quester. This can be done by means 
of a verifax unit or similar process. It 
then would become a simple matter 
for anyone on the internal distribu- 
tion list to call his distribution cen- 
ter, reference the request number, and 
immediately know the status of the 
request. However, if the control cen- 


The author’s proposal 
that “we start all over” 
and aim at development | 
of all-inclusive, standard 
request forms for use by 
various types of business 
concerns may _ strike 
many readers as an over- 
simplified, and perhaps 
even unworkable — ap- 
proach to cutting down 
paperwork, applicable in 
the instance given, but of 
little value elsewhere. 

We present the article 
as a stimulus to further 
investigation and evalua- 
tion of the basic idea of 
intercompany forms 
standardization by office 
administrators. 


The Editor 
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«+. the receiver will answer the request with his, and a nc 
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‘w paperwork treadmill has begun 


ters are properly established, there 
should never be a need for internal 
copies, for one of the purposes of this 
entire proposal is to regulate the 
amount of file material which normal- 
ly unnecessarily clutters up an area would provide the simplest and easiest 
when distribution of records becomes means for recording and filing such 
out of control. data. (To page 62) 


4. The forms should be pre-printed 
as shown and combined via the meth- 
od indicated. This particular method 
of collating (6) papers and (5) car 
tons, with a “perforated removal line,” 


REQUEST FOR INFORMATION ~ FORMs REQUESTER! REQUEST NO 


” 
Date 


APPROVAL 
- 
DATE 
oe *2 7 i Sa a 


Required for Contract « VIA-—--- 


T° 
ory oo) 
. savoerennmmneessemegasistaasen . 
Reference (Altemate Receiver) | (Alternate Receiver) 
| 
1 _ | 
For day loan 
art. 
" | For retention 7 |i #10 
> ti penetenencnnsentcnemenpesteneninesienml a 7 
Items _| « Copies | Report No. Date Title Author Copy « Sec. Clas. 


Try a ¢ «1s 


(Receivers Comments) #164 NOTE: This sheet to be 

dec lasaified when documents 
sae detached. 

Above report(s) furnished this office on loan is ‘are returned herewith 


REQUEST COMPLIFO WITH 


8Y eoctaeremasemneness 
Authorieed signature & title 
” 


TRANSACTION COMPLETED — 
(Dee) 
ey ‘ —— 
#19 «© (Receiver File ) 
cope 


om 


Figure 3. Proposed universal multi-part form. Block 1 would specify the indi- 
vidual, section or depariment requesting the information; Block 2, the company 
of the requester. Block 3 would carry the requester’s file number and date re- 
quest is initiated. Block 4 would indicate screening agency’s approval or dis- 
approval, if request must be relayed through such an agency. In Block 5 would 
be entered the name of the company being asked to furnish the information, and 
the particular person or department in that company to whom the request is 
addressed. Biocks 5a, 6, and 7, are self-explanatory. If the request must be 
screened by a government agency, full details on the agency concerned may be 
entered in Block 8. Blocks 9 and 10 are for use of receiver, if request has been 
misdirected to him, and he must forward it on. Blocks 11, 12, and 13 specify 
material being requested, while 14 and 15 are for use if material to be sent is 
considered “Classified” information by military. Block 17 is filled in when re- 
ceiver fills request; Block 18 is filled in by originator when requested documents 
are received and transaction is complete. 
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American Colortype places emphasis 


on “big office” advantages 


New offices of color print- 
ing firm stress individuality in 
layout, furnishings— 


, : 
; 7 DURING the recent, prolonged up- 
ce vcd i surge in construction of massive office 
Li Ma * tes buildings to accommodate the home 
offices of giant corporations, what has 
happened, architecturally speaking, in 
the design and treatment of the new 
quarters of the large or medium-size 
company? 

Certainly, with so many of these 
firms in the process of rejuvenating 
their interiors or transferring entire 
operations to new structures, individu 
al planning and layout must be pro- 
vided for them by the alert designer. 
It he succeeds, the intimacy and fune- 
tional layout usually associated with 
this type of office will compare favor- 
ably to the design of its larger counter- 
part, which very well might occupy 
the first several floors of the new 
building! 


Bright, cheerful atmosphere pervades executive secretary’s office In January of 1957, M. Riklis, chair- 


Comfortable small conference room features built-in television set and bar 
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White leather chairs, walnut desk and paneling distinguish bo 
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Large board room is highlighted by luminous ceiling, light fabric chairs, deep pile green carpet 


. ‘ 
Guest office features gold carpeting, blended fabrics on walls, draperies 


man of the board of American Color- 
type Company and Rapid Electrotype 
Company, which provide color print 
ing for magazines and newspapers, de 
cided to combine the headquarters of- 
fices of both firms in New York. Fred 
V. Gerstel of Gerstel Associates, Inc, 
New York designers for business and J 
industry, was called upon to locate 
available space and to build, decorate 
and furnish the new quarters by the 
following June. 

Suitable space was acquired at 71 
Fifth Avenue, near the Central Park 
area of midtown Manhattan, and 4 
long-term lease was signed. Mr. Gerstel 
was informed of the needs of both 
companies (which have since merged), 
and he was given a free hand by the 
board chairman to exercise his judg 


= 


= 


ment in answering these requirements 
The layout devised and executed }j 
Mr. Gerstel called for arrangement 0 
three parallel banks of offices, divided 
by two wide passages. In this way; 
related work areas could be placed 
adjacent to each other, yet remail 
“isolated” enough to provide a degre 
of privacy for each compartment. 
The elevator lobby is decorated with 
beige vinyl tile floor, with an arresting 
mural depicting the famous skyline 
New York dominating the wall. 4 
(To page 80) 
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How to set up effective and equitable 
promotion policies in the office 


Sound and logical promotion system, based on principles 
known to all employees, can pay dividends to both manage- 
ment and workers. Here are elements of such a system— 


by Robley D 


Management C It 


. Stevens 
Ww. hi 2, 


D. Cc 


IN MOST CASES, office administra- 
tors find their days too full to spend 
time and thought on all the problems 
they would like to solve. The daily 
pressures to take care of immediate 
details often obscure problems which 
are, to be sure, less urgent, but which 
nonetheless affect office management- 
employee relations. 

It may be useful to look into your 
office promotion program, which is 
discussed herein, but this is not ab- 
solutely necessary, if your firm ‘has an 
effective one. 

Most of the methods recommended 
are stripped-down versions of proven 
techniques commonly used by larger 
offices. The administrator should try 
them on for size because, as in so 
many aspects of personnel promotion 
programs, there is no sure-fire way of 
having the best one. 

From the beginning of the industrial 
revolution until recently, businessmen 
were primarily interested in the fac- 
tory. Attention was always focused on 
production and sales problems. This 
was the vital area. Today, however, 
the administrator is devoting some 


time and energy to the office promo- 
tion program for obvious reasons — 
to reduce turnover to an_ irreducible 
minimum and to obtain greater em- 
ployee incentive and efficiency. 

Most office administrators already 
know a lot about a promotion pro- 
gram — what it is, why firms have it, 
and how it works. Its success and 
effectiveness, however, in general de- 
pend heavily upon his active interest, 
his integrity, and his skill in applying 
it. 

To understand the office promotion 
program we must recognize certain 
distinguishing features of office man- 
agement employment. In private busi- 
ness, personnel promotion policies are 
usually established in a number of 
ways. For instance, the basic govern- 
ing policies are set up by management 
executives, in their capacity as repre- 
sentatives of the board of directors of 
a corporation. 

Obviously, office employees have a 
legitimate interest in the promotion 
system that will affect their careers, 
even though they are not entitled to a 
voice in its determination. Of course, 


advancement. 


Cornerstones of a sound promotion program: 
1. Job classification system in which difficulties and require- 
ments of all office positions are accurately evaluated. 


2. A general promotion policy, either written or oral, which is 
familiar to all employees, and which is followed by management. 


3. Willingness of management to advise employees ambitious 


for promotion of measures they can take to train themselves for 


4. Management refusal to set artificial or arbitrary qualifica- 
tions for jobs that do not require them. 


they are in a position to know if any 
inequities exist, and are able to offer 
suggestions for overcoming such situa- 
tions. 

The provisions of your office promo- 
tion program must be determined by 
management, but many of the provi- 
sions can be determined on the basis 
of the judgment of the individual ad- 
ministrator. For example, he should 
be concerned with the following ques- 
tions: What office positions and what 
types of actions should be covered by 
the promotion program? What will 
the area of competition be for different 
office types and grades of positions? 
How will preliminary screening be 
carried out to give consideration to all 
who meet minimim office require- 
ments? In general, what selection 
methods will be used? How can the 
records of office employee qualifica- 
tions be kept up to date and usable? 
And, how shall office employees be 
notified of the operation and results of 
the promotion program? 

In filling his key role in the promo- 
tion program, the office administrator 
has an assortment of company rules, 
tools, and guide lines to aid him. In 
some areas, his course of action is 
spelled out in detail by company rule 
and regulation; in others, he has con- 
siderable leeway and must rely to a 
large extent on his own good judg- 
ment. 

Job classification systems have two 
principal purposes in the office. The 
first of these is to provide a sort of 
cataloguing system for the many kinds 
of office jobs he deals with. Without 
job classification, it would be impossi- 
ble to administer office employment 
fairly and economically. With a work 
force of many or a few, office jobs must 
be arranged in some orderly way. For 
that reason, jobs that are generally 
alike in respect to the kind of work 
done and the skills needed to do them 
are grouped together and given a label. 
For instance, there are many office po- 
sitions involving typing, stenography, 
hling, and related work which are 
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An ‘On the Street’”’ CARRYING CASE 
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Oils, Ink and Gint 
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THE SMEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. HASTINGS, MINNESOTA e « LOGAN, OHIO 
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CLIPPING. 


CORRESPONDENC 


= the new leather- —? 
wear resistant material | 


SMEAD’S 


LEATHER-LIKE 
MATERIAL 


. is not affected by humid climate, 
water, perspiration, mineral oil, 
grease, and most detergents. Ink 
spots may be removed from the finish 
by wiping while the ink is still fresh. 
In the event the ink has dried, wiping 
with a damp cloth will remove the ink. 


SMEAD’S LEATHER-LIKE MATE- 
RIAL gives you a new beauty, added 
distinction, smartness and far greater 
wear resistance than ordinary red 
wallet stock at the same price. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 


. to show you Smead’s Expanding 
Files, Vertical Files, Vertical File Pock- 
ets, Breast Pocket Wallets, Memo Pad 
Wallets, Policy Wallets—All Made in 
this new leather-like wear resistant 


material, created, manufactured and 


completely fabricated by Smead. a //) “On The Stree” a Ge V3 
~Busness- Professional and School Records 
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WHETHER YOU FILE... Alphabetically, Numerically, Geographically, 
Chronologically, or by Subject Indexing, THERE IS A SMEAD SYSTEM 
ALREADY TAILORED TO FIT YOUR NEED! 
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Promotion— 


(From page’ 40) 


identified by comparatively few classes, 
such as Secretary, Stenographer, Clerk- 
typist, etc. This grouping and labeling 
—or classification—of jobs permits the 
ofice administrator to treat similar jobs 
alike for all management purposes. 

The other major purpose of job 
classification is to provide a basis for 
setting pay. With classification, office 
jobs within a group which are of about 
the same difficulty can be assigned at 
the same rates of pay. 

Once an office job is established it 
is up to the administrator to see that 
it remains accurately labeled as duties 
and responsibilities shift and change. 
He usually has a hand in deciding 
what particular qualities and skills a 
person must have to do the office 
work. This not only helps determine 
the kind and level of the job but also 
influences the entrance requirements 
for a whole class of office jobs. 


Consistent policy valuable 


By setting up office jobs skillfully 
and making sure that they are prop- 
erly labeled, an administrator makes 
possible a sound classification and pay 
program that serves his best interest, 
and is fair alike to office management 
and employees. , 

Does your office have a policy state- 
ment regarding promotions? A defin 
ite statement in the policy is often 
necessary so that all the employees will 
understand the promotion program in 
effect. 

Within every office—large, medium 
and small alike—office training, classi- 
fication, employee relations, and place 
ment activity should be coordinated 
into a unified approach to the prob- 
lems of filling each position with the 
person best qualified to perform the 
duties and of making the best use of 
the employee’s abilities. 

Since the function of the policy 
statement is to explain the promotion 
Program and guide its operations, it 
should be familiar to everyone in the 
ofice. This may be done by means 
of a letter, handbook, manual, special 
Pamphlet, or other document that is 
of some permanence, and can be 
brought to the attention of new em- 
ployees at the time of their induction. 


No definite pattern can be estab- 
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lished for determining the areas of 
selection to be used in making promo- 
tions, since there is no one system that 
is best for all offices. The extent of 
areas should be decided with reterence 
to the size of the office organization 
and to the kinds of positions in the 
office. Small offices are able in many 
cases to have an office-wide area of 
selection for all positions. 

The same areas of selection will not 
necessarily be applied to all positions 
in an office. As one goes up the scale 
to positions requiring — specialized 
knowledge and experience, the area of 
selection needs to be widened to fur- 
nish a sufficient number of qualified 
office employees for consideration and 
to provide employees increased oppor- 


tunity for consideration at levels where 
the number of office opportunities for 
promotion are fewer. 

It should be the responsibility of 
each administrator, in his capacity as 
a participant in office management, to 
make use of the best available people 
for positions in his office. While it is 
natural for an administrator to prefer 
someone whose work he knows to 
someone he does not know personally, 
he should be guided by actual, rather 
than artificial job requirements, and if 
the employee is qualified for a promo 
tion based upon past performance. 
Even when office employees meet 
standards for promotion, it may be 
desirable to fill some positions through 


(To page 64) 


NEVER BEFORE SO SAFE, SO 
SURE A WAY TO KEEP 


YOUR PAPERS 
GO IN HERE. 


CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS — 


Keep your confidential papers 
and records from the prying eyes 
of unauthorized persons by 
quick, easy destruction right in 
your own office with the 
SHREDMASTER Bantam 10. Any- 
one can operate. Just drop papers 
in and unreadable shreds come 
out. Exclusive gravity feed pro- 
vides quicker shredding. Gives 
greater capacity by shredding 
multiple thicknesses of paper. 
Handsome, modern design and 
clean, noise free operation suit- 
able to any office. Yours at a new 
low price. 


FREE: Illustrated descriptive 
folder giving details of 10 Day 
Free Trial. Just write today to 
Room 1131, 
9 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
and ask for Circular 54. 


THE 


SHREDMASTER 


CORPORATION 
____A Division of 
Self Winding Clock Company, Inc, 


Manufacturers of the Clipper 14, only heavier duty shredding machine suitable for office use, 
Sales and Service in principal cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Use Readers' Inquiry Coupon on Page 89 43 
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A Developing tray 
New “Kemlite” reinforced fiberglass 
developing tray is available in 11 x 14, 
16 x 20 and 20 x 24 sizes. Trays are 
said to be unaffected by all usual photo- 
graphic chemicals and cleaning acids, 
chip-proof, non-corrosive. Coral pink 
inner surface of the tray reflects an off- 
white radiance. Litho Research, Inc., 
14339 36th, NE, Seattle 55, Wash. 

' (A-1) 


New 
for the office 


V Office table 

Designed by Lee Rosen, this table tea- 
tures one-piece ceramic top, stands 1& 
in. high. Finished in a matt glaze with 


strokes of browns and beiges on sand- 
colored background; walnut base. Re- 
tail price, approximately $110. Design 


Technics, 4 E. 52nd St., New York. 


(A-2) 


V Promotional designs 

Reproduction of trademarks and _pro- 
motional designs on the outside of 
protective plastic covers of salesbooks 


and other business forms is announced 
by the firm for purposes of company 
identification. A reproduction of the 
trade mark of Hess Bros., Allentown, 
Pa., is illustrated here, designed in blue, 
green and red on white plastic back 
ground. The Baltimore Business Forms 
Co., Div. of The Baltimore Salesbook 
Co., 3120-56 Frederick Ave., Baltimore 


29, Md. (A-3) 
V Receiptor 
Electrically-operated, the American 


Model 225 receiptor perforates custom 
er’s receipt with Paid, Date, Location 


eh OEREEELA 


& 
2 


Number, Company Initials and Teller 
Numbers; prints stub with Date and 
Teller Number, and automatically de- 
taches stub from receipt. The machine 
is equipped with door and ignition 
lock, safety guards and safety switch. 
Heller Roberts Mfg. Corp., American 
Perforator Div., 700 Ave., 


Brooklyn 8, N.Y. (A-4) 


Jamaica 


A Personal filing box 

More than 800 documents may be filed 
in the new “Imperial” personal filing 
box. Measuring 124% x 5% x 10 in, 
the box is of metal construction, fin- 
ished in mahogany. It features a bronze 
medallion as decoration. Available 
with index folders and lock and key. 
Suggested retail price, $4.98. Hamilton- 
Skotch Corp., Hamilton, Ohio. UA-5) 


Vv Photocopier 
The Contoura-Matic photocopier meas- 
ures 15 in. wide and 6 in. deep. It 


weighs less than 12 Ibs., features a 


The machine is 


collapsible handle. 
capable of turning out 4 copies a min- 
ute, and retails at $159. F. G. Ludwig, 
Inc., 103 Coulter St., Old Saybrook, 
(A-6) 


Conn. 
V Desk organizer 


The U-Bow, an expandable desk rack 
constructed of aluminum, will expand 


— a 
ge ii 

} 
Ni | 


mci. 


from 4 in. to 4 ft. It contains 8 sections, 


measures 7 in. wide and g in. high. 
Evans Specialty Co., Inc., P. O. Box 


8128, Richmond 23, Va. (A-7) 
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A Typewriter justifier 

The Marginator evens right hand 
margins in column widths of from 
1% in. to widths equal to the type- 
writer carriage. Two or more columns 
may be aligned on the same page, 
without shifting the paper, and the 
Marginator can be set at neutral, which 
automatically disconnects it. Margin- 
ator Co., 1121 W. Magnolia Blvd., 
Burbank, Calif. (B-1) 


VY Number selector 

Automatic number selector in this unit 
indicates each digit to be dialed, in- 
cluding long distance, exchanges and 


area codes. Digits are dialed as they 
appear in lens. Selector fits over dial; 
index box fashioned in ebony black 
and gold. Suggested retail, $9.95. Dial 
Direct Dex, 209 Los Molinos, San 
Clemente, Calif. (B-2) 


V Metal holder-dispenser 
The “Tape-Pen” is a precision-designed 
and engineered metal holder and dis- 
penser for the company’s line of 
“Curve-Line” tapes. Made in 3 sizes— 
to fit 4%, 1/16 and 1/32 in. wide tape 


i «ae se ii 


-e we $e <. 
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—the haageheshoenee eetin 
about 33% x 2% in., welghs4éss thet 
2 oz. It “rolls on” line of pressure- 
sensitive printed tape, follows any 
curve or angle. Available at $6.95 


each. Chart-Pak, Inc., Leeds, Mass. 
(B-3) 

Vv “Carbon” paper 

Using a plastic coating and wet ink 

instead of waxy carbon, “Nu-Kote” 

typewriter “carbon” paper is available 


a cm ram Mem 8 


te 


in one weight and finish, and in 
boxed sizes—letter and legal, 100 sheets 
to the box. Suggested retail prices, 
$4.50 and $4.75. Muttag Div. of Bur- 
roughs Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 
(B-4) 
V Desk-top accessory 
The “Secretariat” holds up to 500 
standard-size business cards. It is 
styled in midnight-black tooled in 14 


kt. gold, lined with red velour, and 
paneled in gold-grained Korina ma 
hogany with a hinge of polished brass. 
The case lists at $6.95, and can be per- 
sonalized with black-on-gold initials at 
25 cents a letter. Bull’s Eye Products 
Corp., 56 W. 45th St., New York 36. 

(B-5) 
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A Vending machine 

This new vending machine dispenses 
cold milk, flavored milk, and a new 
premixed “chocolate shake” drink 
with a milk base. All drinks are served 
in cups at a temperature of 32 to 33 
degrees. Each vendor holds 2 5-gallon 
or 2 10-gallon cans of product, and 
measures 3414 in. wide x 27 in. deep 
x 69 in. high. Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Muncie, Ind. (B-6) 


V Storage cabinet 

New storage cabinets feature rounded 
front corners, positive 3-point locking 
device, polished chrome handle and 


built-in lock. Four shelves, adjustable 
every 2 inches without tools, available; 
extra shelves may be added. Cabinets 
are finished in grey baked-on enamel. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 


(B-7) 
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A Pocket, desk-model seale 

This new scale displays 8 different 
scales on a_ single surface, each of 
which features its own straightedge, 
calibrated to professional standards. 
Scales are made of clear acrylic. Six- 
inch leather-sheathed pocket models 
retail at $2.25, the unsheathed 12-inch 
desk scale at $3. Both carry gradua- 
tions of ¥, 4, %, %, 1, 1% and 3 in. 
to the foot. 4. Lawrence Karp, 16 Put- 
nam Park, Greenwich, Conn. (€+1) 


Vv “Personal” calculator 

The BDC Contex has a capacity of 10 
digits entered, 11 total. Standard 1o0- 
key operation used. Sub-totals are 


shown at each step, subtraction is di- 
rect. Overall measurements are 10 x 7 
x 3), in.; weight, 6 lbs. Bohn Dupli- 
cator Corp., 444 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (C-2) 


V Portable dictation unit 
Transistorized and _ self-contained, the 
“200-B” portable dictation unit is pow- 
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ered by 4 standard flashlight batteries, 
weighs 6 lbs. The 15-minute plastic 
recording disk may be played on 33% 
RPM home phonograph, is mailable in 
standard business envelopes at regular 
letter rates. SoundScriber Corp., No. 
Haven, Conn. (C-3) 


Vv Paper destroyer 

The “Confidential” paper destroyer re- 
duces heavy cardboard and paper to a 
fine, white ash by means of hydroxyla- 


tive combustion. Combustible material 
can be loaded in packages and bundles, 
without need for separation. The Silent 
Glow Oil Burner Corp., 864 Windsor 
St., Hartford 5, Conn. (C-4) 


V Wastebasket 


Fiberlite, a new fiber glass wastebasket, 
is leak-proof, impervious to liquid and 
rust stains. Color is permanently pig- 


ey | a 
a 


mented throughout the fiber glass ma- 
terial, will not fade or require refinish- 
ing. Available in sea green, copper tan, 
seal grey and black. The Globe-Wer- 
nicke Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. (C-5) 


Almprinting machine 

The Davidson Dual-Lith, Model 245, 
imprints booklets, cartons, blotters and 
“odd” shaped material. It imprints 
from a variety of plates or type, and 
also numbers and /or perforates. The 
245 handles sheets from 3 x 5 to 10 x 
14 in., in a wide range of stock thick- 
nesses, including envelopes, with up to 
6000 impressions an hour. Davidson 
Corp., 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, 
N. Y. (C-6) 


V Floor maintainer 

The Clarke FM-13 lightweight floor 
maintainer has a 13-in. diameter brush, 
weighs 36 Ibs. Wheels are mounted in 


= ae 


the main frame for portability; adjust- 
able handle may be set to desired 
heights. Main frame, motor housing, 
and cap are polished aluminum, hap- 
dle is chrome-plated. Clarke Sanding 
Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
(C-7) 
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A Lighting system 

Uniform brightness ratios shed by the 
new “Sightline” indirect lighting sys- 
tem are designed to create an illusion 
of a luminous ceiling. Features include 
minimum use of cross-channels in the 
design (spaced 8 in. apart), a spring- 


on 
- S: . - . . 

pos leaded leveling device, insulation of the 
re unit against dirt accumulation. Units 
} . . . 

ee may be installed in continuous rows or 


The individually. Sunbeam Lighting Co., 
777 E. 14th Pl., Los Angeles 21. 


a ™ 

ape VY Foot support 

ny a Adjustable “efficiency booster” has a 

= % top surface area 14 x 16 in., is con- 

C-6) structed of heavy plywood covered 

floor 

yrush, 

red in 
with marbolized linoleum and metal 
trim. Designed for persons required 
to work with seating units too high 
from floor, the unit permits height ad- 
justments of 1 to 6 in. Standard Foun- 
dry Products, 412 Laurel St., Reading, 
Pa, (D-2) 
V Space dividers 
Designed to create semi-private office 

adjust- 

desired 

ousing, 

n, han- 

Sanding 

1. 

(C-7) 
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areas, office corridors or department 
enclosures, “Exec-Units” feature hollow 
core panels with plywood Surfaces. 
Units are available in pastel shades of 
grey, green or tan, or natural sliced 
walnut. Exec-Units, Div. of General 
Plywood Corp., Market at 32nd St., 
P. O. Box 1403, Louisville 1, Ky. 
(D-3) 
V Shelving application 
A wide selection of slotted uprights 
and shelf brackets, available in a vari 
ety of finishes to blend with decor, 


makes possible shelf applications to fit 
changing storage requirements. The 
equipment is available for use on walls 
or partitions, et al. Reflector-Hardware 
Corp., 1400 No. 25th Ave., Melrose 
Park, Ill. (D-4) 


V Desk safe 

New Guardex desk features a built-in, 
fireproof safe, concealed by a single 
door and controlled by a Yale lock. 


eS Rad a ite 

Unit is installed in 

standard, double-pedestal _ secretarial 
desk. Bentson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 

(D-5) 


Vv “Packaged” office unit 

Rand office 
furniture and business machines with 
Hauserman movable low-level “Divider 


Combining Remington 


ing 


Nye 


Re 
ame ore 
Wall” partitions, this “packaged” office e 


unit is a joint product of both com- 
panies. The merchandising plan, the 7 


aoe 


companies report, reflects a growing 
trend toward lump sum bids on com * 
plete office interior projects. Both com- 
panies will sell and service their own 
products. Remington Rand, Inc., Div. 
of Sperry Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., : 
New York 10, and the E. F. Hauser- Pa 
man Co., 6800 Grant Ave., Cleveland 


5, Ohio. (D-6) 


V Wood frame chair 
A new addition to the firm’s “Blue 3 
Chip” line of chairs, tables and sofas ¥. 
designed by Ken White Associates, this ¥ 


i: A pai 


wood frame chair is covered with vinyl. 
Simplicity of design makes removal of 
seat unit for re-upholstering a matter 
of removing a few screws. Thomas 
Furniture Co., High Point, N. C. 
(D-7) 


For further information, use 
Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on 
page 88. 
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A Monthly Feature 


Tools of 
the Office 


Water Coolers 


ONE OF THE MAIN points of con 
trast between a typical 1958 office and 
a typical office of twenty years ago is 
the greater provision made today for 
the comfort of the office workers. 

It may be arguable to what degree 
this trend is attributable to increased 
consideration for the workers. To some 
extent at least, management has intro- 
duced some of the so-called “creature 


; 


comforts” for purely business reasons. 
They help bring in workers when 
workers are hard to get. They make 
life more pleasant for these workers 
and thereby make it possible for them 
to do more and better work. 

Many of the features of today’s of- 
fices have been sold for their economic 
Whatever one may think of 
this motivation (and, to be fair, one 
must give credit to those companies 
that do have a genuine interest in 
their people), there are certain very 
obvious benefits to the company that 
makes it possible for its workers to 
perform efficiently. 

For this reason, most important new 
offices are air conditioned. They are 
provided with comfortable lounge and 
restaurant facilities. Attention is given 
to good lighting and to making the 
work areas quieter through acoustical 
treatment. Color is used to make the 
spaces attractive. In some cases back- 


value. 


With a trend now underway to “bring 
the coffee break indoors,” a number 
of manufacturers provide units which 
dispense hot, as well as cooled water. 
Top: Canaday’s new “Servit-Hov’ at- 
tachment enables standard coolers to 
give hot water; Bottom: A supply unit 
from Ebco. 


ons . 
a 
i 
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by Robert Beeman 


ground music is provided at suitable 
times. 

In this general scheme the water 
cooler has its own contribution to 
make. It is no longer sufficient merely 
to meet health needs by making a 
supply of drinking water available. 
The water must be cooled. It must 
flow from bubblers or faucets that are 
self-regulated so that changes in water 
pressure will not affect the stream. 
The units must be attractive to look 
at. And—one of the interesting trends 
of the last two years—to be really up 
to date it must dispense not just cool 
water, but hot water as well. 

From the way it is being argued, 
this new capacity was defensive in 
origin. 
trying to outlaw the coffee break. It 
was too popular. So their efforts 
turned to controlling it. The argument 
is simple: Bring the coffee break in- 
doors—let the employees refresh them- 
selves in the office. At least the com- 
pany saves the time spent running out 
to a coffee shop. 


Companies simply gave up 


The availability of instant beverages 
offered a solution, for all that was 
needed was a supply of hot water. A 
water cooler may seem like an odd 
place to go to get hot water, but it 
had certain advantages. It was a source 
of water that could be used for drink- 
ing. If the office happened to be in 4 
locality where the municipal water 
supply was less than ideal for drinking, 
this was naturally a real advantage. 
The cooler was, moreover, located com 
veniently. The worker did not need 
to run to the kitchen or the wash room 
for water. And while a drinking four 
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tain set into a wall might do as well 
for simple water supply purposes, it 
could not be readily adapted for heat- 
ing the water. The water cooler, how- 
ever, offered this possibility. 

Most of the larger manufacturers of 
water coolers have responded to this 
situation by equipping some of their 
units with heating facilities. The unit 
that dispenses both hot and cold water 
is coming to be a familiar thing. In 
addition, special accessory units are 
now on the market which can be add- 
ed to existing coolers so that they too 
can spout hot water. 

Thus the water cooler with the split 
personality has become a real attrac 
tion. Long a meeting place for work- 
ers seeking to kill thirst—or to take a 
break from their routines—it is now 
a refreshment center as well. Fitted 
out with supplies of instant drinks and 
soups, it has indeed brought the coffee 
break indoors. And its popularity has 
been enormous. 

The basic unit, however, is still a 
device for chilling water. Most mod- 
ern units employ an electric refrigera- 
tion system which is much like that 
used in an electric refrigerator—or, for 
that matter, an air conditioner. The 
heat taken from the water is rernoved 
either by passing it into a flow of run- 
ning water or into a stream of air 
blown over the coils. 

Water-cooled units are more trouble 
to install, because they must be fitted 
to a water connection, but they can be 
located in recessed spots, since they do 
not have to be exposed to a large flow 
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of air. Air-cooled units, conversely, 
need a supply of air that is not too 
hot, too dusty, or containing combus- 
tible vapors, and they must be in- 
stalled so that the air can flow freely 
through and around them. But they 
are more easily installed. 

Some equipment is designed to be 
placed centrally, the chilled water be- 
ing distributed by pipe to various 
drinking fountains. This equipment, 
however, is more complicated than the 
standard water coolers being discussed 
in this section. 

While electric refrigeration is popu 
lar, however, there is still a consider- 
able market for ice-cooled units. These 
models, which are less expensive, use 
a supply of ice in the same way ice is 
used in a home ice-box. The only real 
problem here is in supplying the ice 
(which can be inconvenient) and in 
providing for draining off the melted 
ice. 

The supply of water may also be a 
problem. In areas where the city water 
supply is suitable for drinking, the 


Here are some of the many new units 
designed to serve as employee “bev- 
erage centers.” All of these provide 
both hot and cold water; Some have 
refrigerated storage compartments. 
Clockwise: (1) A_ bottle-type unit, 
from General Electric; (2) a Kelvi- 
nator pressure type unit, from Ebco: 
(3) an Oasis unit with storage and 
ice-cube compartment, also from 
Ebeo; (4) Sunroe’s new “Cool-R- 
Frig,” with refrigerated compart- 
ment; (5) Coolstream’s bottle type 
unit with bottle compartment. 
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cooler may be connected directly to 
that supply. The water flows into it 
and is cooled immediately. Units of 
this design are said to be of the “pres- 
sure type.” 

If, however, it is desired not to at 
tach a cooler directly to a water supply 
source, the water supply may be 
brought to it in large bottles which 
are mounted upside down on top of 
the unit. Such units (logically enough) 
are referred to as being of the “bottle 
type.” 

Bottle-type units are not as conve- 
nient to service, because the supply 
of water must be replenished trom 
time to time. However, they are very 
useful if plumbing connections are 
difficult to make, or if the conventional 
water supply is not suited for drink- 
ing. Moreover, a unit of this type may 
not be considered “attached” to a 
building in the way that a pressure- 
type model is. This may have some 
bearing (depending on one’s lease) on 
whether or not the company can take 
a cooler with it when it moves. 

A number of suggestions have been 
made on how best to locate water cool 
ers. In general, it is not felt that more 
than one hundred persons can use the 


same cooler in an hour without crowd- 
ing. This limitation is not imposed 
by the limits of the supply of cool 
water, but rather by the pattern of 
trafic flow to the cooler. If one hun- 
dred workers are to be served, it is 
usually better to have two smaller 
coolers, rather than one large one. 
(Some units, of course, have two bub- 
blers or glass fillers, which may solve 
the problem. ) 

To avoid interference 
with office work, it is also recommend- 
ed that coolers be placed so that no 
employee need walk more than fifty 
feet to get to it. Again it is usually 
found better in 
several small coolers, well distributed, 
than to install one large one. Savings 
in work time usually more than make 
up the difference in initial cost. 

Naturally, coolers should be located 
where persons using them will not 
block the flow of trafic. If the cooler 
is of the “hot-and-cold” type, 
greater provision must be made for 


unnecessary 


most offices to use 


even 


space to accommodate those who will 
gather around it. Not only will there 
be more “customers,” but usually there 
will have to be space for one or more 


dispensing units for packages of in- 


In Today’s Battle For Men’s Minds... 
Our Greatest Weapon Is 


ee 


Your Dollars Bring Truth and Hope Behind the Iron Curtain 
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In a scant few years, the spirit 
of millions of East Europeans 
may be broken by the never- 
ending avalanche of Red lies, 
restrictions and distortions. A 
great hope remains for them 
and for the free world: the 29 
powerful truth transmitters of 
Radio Free Europe. They 
broadcast the news as it really 
happens, destroy Red distor- 


tions, renew hope that freedom 
will one day return. But free- 
dom is not free. Your dollars 
are needed to help operate 
Radio Free Europe, pay for 
its supplies, announcers, polit- 
ical analysts ... keep its 
transmitters on the air. Send 
your truth dollars today to 
Crusade for Freedom, care of 
your local Postmaster. 


FREEDOM IS NOT FREE! 


Your dollars are needed to keep RADIO FREE EUROPE on the air! 


SEND YOUR TRUTH DOLLARS TO 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 


CARE OF LOCAL POSTMASTER 


Use Readers' Inquiry Coupon on Page 88 


The fact that more than 1,000,000 
bottle or pressure type drinking water 
|eoolers are in use today attests to 
|their popularity and usefulness. The 
|accompanying pictures show two of 
| the many varieties supplied by manu- 
| facturers. Both have _ refrigerated 
| storage compartments, Top: A_ pres- 
| sure type cooler with foot control; Bot- 
| tom: An  electrically-refrigerated bot 
| tle type cooler (Pictures by courtesy 
of Uniflow and Remcor, respectively.) 
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Tools of the Office 


stant coffee, cocoa, tea, or soup. 

Sometimes other provisions must be 
taken into account. In areas where 
explosive or combustible vapors may 
be found in the air, the water cooler, 
if of the electrical type, must be “ex- 
plosion proofed.” This means, in es- 
sence, that all wiring and parts that 
might produce sparks are suitably in- 
sulated against contact with the air. 

For users who like to drink from 
glasses or cups, rather than from a 
bubbler, coolers may be fitted with 
glass fillers. Some of these are oper- 
ated by push button, while others op- 
erate by pushing the glass either against 
an appropriately shaped lever mechan- 
ism or down against a platform-type 
lever arrangement. 

For locations frequented by children, 
some units have bubblers placed at a 
height lower than those on standard 
models. And, to meet other needs, 
water flow may be controlled, depend- 
ing on the unit, by hand control or by 
foot pedal. 

In addition to its increased versatil- 
ity, the water cooler is also offering 
increased esthetic merit. Like almost 
every other piece of office equipment 
today, it is now offered in a variety 
of colors and in designs intended to 
please the eye. 

With all of its new features and spe- 
cial appeals, the water cooler has not 
lost its basic purpose. It is even more 
eficient than formerly in performing 
its basic function. But to this it has 
added a repertory of delightful and 
useful tricks. It is no longer just a 
thirst-quenching station; it serves as 
well in the part of a dispenser of re- 
freshment, a center for coffee break 
companionship, and a builder of im 
proved morale. It thus makes a very 
useful contribution to the purposes of 
the office. 

Listed below are the major manufac- 
turers of water coolers for office use, 
together with a brief description of 
the types of products they offer. 


Allen Filter Co., 25 S. St. Clair St., 
Toledo, Ohio. While information on 
current products was not available at 
press time, Allen has offered a line of 
Pressure-type models of the ice-cooled 
Variety. 

Canaday Cooler Co., Inc., 118 E. rs | 
St, New York 16. Canaday is offering 
the new Servit-Hot attachment which 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC | 
TURNS WATER COOLER } 
INTO “BUSINESS MACHINE” iim 


...cuts cost of coffee break = 


vv 


Pe 


Model shown JCH 1 hy 


~ New General Electric Hot and Cold Water Coolers 


PIPING HOT WATER ALWAYS ON TAP—for coffee, tea, chocolate, soups 
and other instant beverages. 


REFRESHING COOL WATER ALWAYS ON TAP-—fully insulated, sanitary ’ 
cooling unit provides ample supply of cool drinking water. % 


ROOMY REFRIGERATED COMPARTMENT stores bottled beverages, fruits, be 
lunches, milk, cream—serves 48 ice cubes. 


This on-the-job refreshment center saves coffee break time worth real 
money. Actual records spotlight the economy and efficiency it brings 
plants and offices, with savings in some instances running to thousands 
of dollars a year. And employees like its convenience—also like getting 
their refreshment at lower cost. 


A model for every need—pressure type, hot and cold—standard pres- 
sure and bottle types—new economy-size Junior Cooler. All backed by 
General Electric’s 5-year Protection Plan. Call your local General 
Electric Water Cooler Dealer. General Electric Co., Commercial and 
Industrial Air Conditioning Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Use Readers' Inquiry Coupon on page 88 51 
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enables standard water coolers to sup- 
ply hot water for instant beverages. 
The unit plugs into standard AC or 
DC electrical outlets. It is thermo- 
statically controlled and has a rated 
capacity of 60 to 80 cups an hour at 
a temperature of 185°. It can be at- 
tached to a water cooler or mounted 
over a sink. Price: $59.50. 

Century Brass Works, Inc., 1100 
North Illinois St., Belleville, Ill. The 
Century-Larco line includes 39 models. 
Two are of the bottle type, the remain- 
der of the pressure type. Refrigeration 
is electric. Capacities range from 2), 
to 200 gallons per hour. Standard fea- 
tures include bubbler with automatic 
volume control, foot pedal and push 
button control, and thermostat. Two 
models are equipped to make ice cubes; 
storage compartments for beverages are 
also provided. Several low-height mod- 
els are available. Also offered are cafe- 
teria coolers and centralized water 
cooling systems with remote water 
chillers. The line also includes explo- 
sion-proof models. Prices: from $220. 
The company also offers five ice-cooled 
models, with ice capacities from 50 to 
150 pounds. 

Coolstream Corp., Philmont, N. Y. 
Coolstream offers six bottle-type and 
eight pressure-type coolers in capaci- 
ties from 2 to 20 gallons per hour. Re- 
frigeration is electric. Four models 
have storage compartments for bever- 
ages and can make ice cubes. Five 
units have the capacity to provide hot 
water for instant beverages. Optional 
features include several types of glass 
fillers, foot pedal control, and hand 
bubbler. ; 

Copeland Refrigeration Corp., Sid- 
ney, Ohio. The Copeland line includes 
one bottle-type and seven pressure-type 
coolers with electric refrigeration. Ca- 
pacities range from 6 to 23 gallons per 
hour. Standard features include bub- 
bler, hand and foot control, and ther- 
mostat. Optional are push-down and 
push-back glass fillers. 

Cordley & Hayes, 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. Five Cordley models 
are of the bottle type, eleven are of the 
pressure type. Refrigeration is electric. 
Capacities range from 2.1 to 27 gallons 
per hour. Six models have both hand 
and foot control, five have hand con- 
trol only. Three models have beverage 
storage compartments and can make 
ice cubes. Two can provide hot water 
for instant beverages. Price range: $166 
to $483, list. Also offered is one bottle- 
type ice-cooled model with a capacity 
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Readers wishing further infor- 
mation from manufacturers of 
products listed in the Tools of 
the Office section may use the 
Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on 
page 88. 


of one-half gallon per hour; it is priced 
at $40, list. 

Du Bois Engineering & Mfg. Corp., 
2600 169 St., Hammond, Ind. Du Bois 
makes one large industrial-type unit 
with a capacity of 30 gallons per hour. 
It has two bubblers with hand control 
as standard equipment. Optional fea 
tures include glass filler, bucket filler, 
and foot pedal control. Prices: $840 to 
$985. 

The Ebco Mfg. Co., 265 N. Hamil- 
ton Rd., Columbus 13, Ohio. Ebco of 
fers both the Oasis and Kelvinator 
lines. Each contains six bottle-type and 
nine pressure-type units. Refrigeration 
is electric. Capacities range from two 
to twenty gallons per hour. Standard 
features include Dial-A-Drink bubbler 
with self-contained pressure regulator, 
hand control, and glass filler connec- 
tion. Optional are push-down, push 
back, and push button glass fillers, foot 
pedal control, juvenile side fountain, 
and (in one model) wheel for porta- 
bility. Four models feature a refriger- 
ated storage compartment, and three of 
these have facilities for making ice 
cubes. Four models can provide hot 
water for instant beverages. Price 
range: $158.50 to $423, list. 

Frigidaire Div., General Motors 
Corp., 300 Taylor St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
The Frigidaire line includes bottle-type 
and pressure-type units. Capacities 
range from 2.6 to 18 gallons per hour. 
Refrigeration is electric. Features avail- 
able, depending on the model, include 
hand and foot pedal controls, glass 
filler, self-adjusting bubbler, and frost- 
proofing system. Some models have 
refrigerated storage compartment with 


(To page 54) 


Two standard types of water cooling 
units for use in offices, and one de- 
signed for industrial purposes, em- 
phasize the various styling offered. 
Top: The pressure type with push 
down button control; Center: Bottle 
type with faucet located on the front; 
Bottom: Large, heavy-duty unit with 
dual faucets on top, another on side. 
(Pictures by courtesy of Puro, Cord- 
ley & Hayes, and Du Bois, respect- 
ively.) 
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NIGHTM 


of facts and figures out of control... 


banished by BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC! 


Management mastery over the 
facts and figures essential to your 
business—sales, inventory, payroll, 
receivables—is a must. No busi- 
nessman can successfully do with- 
out this control. And that’s where 
the Burroughs Sensimatic account- 
ing machine comes in, with its: 


EXCLUSIVE SENSING PANEL. 
Doing 4 jobs in 1, it guides you 
through every accounting job, 
every operation automatically. 
“Thinks” them out for you in 
advance, ends time-wasting motions 
and decisions. 


Important, too, is the way this 
Special panel adapts to changing 
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accounting methods. You just 
switch panels—not the machine! 


FOR SPEED, VERSATILITY, 
EASE OF OPERATION this 
matchless accounting machine cer- 
tainly rates a tryout. Phone our 
nearby branch office for a free 
demonstration of the Burroughs 
Sensimatic. Or write to Burroughs 
Division, Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS AND SENSIMATIC ARE TRADEMARKS, 
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“We want clear, permanent 
photocopies—not alibis” 


‘*We photocopy all kinds of material. Typewritten 
or printed text—pen, pencil and crayon longhand—even 
complicated illustrations—we use photocopies of them 
all. And, at times, we need to copy pages from books or 
magazines with no damage to the original. 

“We found the A. B. Dick photocopy duplicator meets 
all these requirements all of the time—not some of them 
some of the time. In less than a minute we can have a 
complete, black on white copy—a permanent copy that is 
easy-to-file and takes rough handling. Costs only a 
few pennies.” 

Why not see for yourself? For an ppm demon- 
stration and complete information call your distributor 
of A. B. Dick products. He’s listed under Duplicating 
Machines in the classified section of your phone book. 
Or simply mail the coupon. 


"A:B-DICK 
DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 


POT TITITITILITIT ITT TTTTririrriririrrrrersrreesrersrerirrrirerriiiiiiii et 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. OM-38 

5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 

Please send me more information about the new process that means 
Clear, permanent photocopies. 


Name 


Position 


Company. 
Address. 
City. State 
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Tools of the Office 


ice-making facilities. Explosion proof 
equipment is available. : 

General Electric Co., 5 Lawrence St., 
Bloomfield, N. J]. General Electric of- 
fers a line including five bottle-type 
and nine pressure-type units. Capac- 
ities range from 1.5 to 21.5 gallons 
per hour. — Refrigeration is electric. 
Standard features include foot pedal 
control, adjustable automatic stream 
regulator, and adjustable temperature 
control. Also available are push button 
or push-down glass fillers, manual bub- 
bler control, and accessory drinking 
fountain units. Three models have re- 
frigerated storage compartments; two 
provide ice-making facilities. Three 
units can furnish hot water for instant 
beverages. Price range: $150 to $350. 

The Glenwood-Inglewood Co., Glen- 
wood Ave, at Thomas, Minneapolis % 
The Glenwood line contains three 
models of the bottle-type, with electric 
refrigeration, Cooling capacities range 
from three to five gallons per hour. 
One model has facilities for providing 
hot water for instant beverages. Fea- 
tures available include thermostat, 
push button faucet, and cup dispenser. 
The smallest model is designed to fit 
on a desk, counter, stand, or table. 
Price range: $159 to $265 list. 

Haws Drinking Faucet Co., Fourth 
and Page Sts., Berkeley 10, Calif. The 
Haws line consists of two bottle-type 
and eight pressure-type units. Refrig- 
eration is electric. Cooling capacities 
range from three to fifty gallons per 
hour. Available features include bub- 
blers with hand and foot control, ther- 
mostat, and glass fillers of various 
types. Two models have refrigerated 
storage facilities together with ice freez- 
ing units. One ice-cooled model is al 
so available. 

Kelvinator Div., American Motors 
Corp., 14250 Plymouth Rd., Detroit 32. 
(See the listing of the Kelvinator line 
under The Ebco Mfg. Co.) 

Heat Exchangers Inc., 2003 W. Ful- 
ton St., Chicago 12. The Koldwave 
line includes two bottle-type models 
with capacities of 2.2 and 5.5 gallons 
per hour. Refrigeration is electric. 

Larco, Inc., 2409 San Fernando Rd., 
Los Angeles 65. Larco offers a line 
of two bottle-type and 41 pressure-type 
water coolers with electric refrigera- 
tion, in cooling capacities ranging from 
three to 300 gallons per hour. Stand- 
ard features include bubble, hand con- 
trol, and thermostat. Optional features 
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® 
Use quality floor waxes containing 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient | 


You benefit two ways with floor wax containing 
“Ludox”: First, there’s the skid resistance “Ludox” 
adds. Tiny, transparent spheres of “Ludox”’ exert a 
snubbing action with every footstep . . . give sure- 
footed traction. Second, you get the lasting beauty 
only a fine natural wax can give your floors . . . and 


- 
Its easy to keep floors beautiful, because scratches 


Double-action rug and upholstery shampoos — 
@ new use for LUDOX® — New shampoos containing 
“Ludox” clean and treat rugs against resoiling in just 
one application. “Ludox” fills microscopic fiber crev- 
ices . . . protects surface so dust and dry dirt don’t 
cling. Dirt stays on surface for easy removal. 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 


and scuffs can be buffed out, without rewaxing. 

Be sure to have your maintenance man use a floor 
wax containing “Ludox,”’ Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredi- 
ent... give your floors the appearance you want, 
plus added safety underfoot. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.). Grasselli Chemicals Department, 
Room N-2533L. Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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NEW 
F Instant 
e Electric 
Clearance 
is NEW 
Customatic 


Key Control 


NOW...eEvEN LOWER-COST 7 
FIGURING WITH THE NEW rte 


Oomptometer 
stomatic 


WITH NEW SPEED-UP FEATURES 


i It's the cost per calculation that counts! The Customatic Comptometer’s famous 
i features, augmented by new advancements, enable you to get more and better work 
i] done, at still less cost. 


New Customatic Key Control. Instantly sets to individual touch. Built-in floating 
| action stops finger-fatigue. 


New Instant Electric Clearance. Touch the bar—dials are instantaneously cleared. 


New Eye-ease colors—and all the other famous Comptometer features: Accuracy 
Key—insures complete registration; giant-size, easy-to-read numerals; Direct-Action 
Keys for speedy answers (no intermediate operations); and many others for greatest 
operating ease, economy and time-saving efficiency. 


Let us prove this in your office FREE. 


Now lease any Comptometer business machine on a nationwide leasing plan through 
Comptometer offices. 


Cenptometer CSrporation / suis naa. 


COMPTOMETER CORPORATION 
i 1742 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
| Arrange free office trial for me on: 
(€ Send me literature on: 
| epee hem 
d , | Comptometer Comptograph “220M” 
{ eal ne + ter C a 
wy: .. Oo p 
e» Name 
Firm 
~~ Comptometer Comptograph “220M” — Comptometer Commander — insures ac- 
* with new multiplication key— more curacy in dictation. Lifetime Mag- Address 
. features than any other 10-key netic belt saves far more than ma- 
listing machine. Mail coupon. chine costs. Try it today, FREE. City Zone___State 
29 Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on page 88 
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include glass filler or push-back or 
lever handle-type and foot pedal con- 
trol. Two models have refrigerated 
storage compartments, together with 
ice-freezing units. Price range: $240 
to $3,750. 

Marquette Appliances, Inc., 307 E. 
Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 14. The 
Marquette line includes one bottle-type 
and four pressure-type units. Refriger- 
ation is electric. Cooling capacities 
range trom two to 22.6 gallons per 
hour. Standard features include bub- 
bler, hand and foot control, and dual 
thermostat. Optionally available are 
glass fillers of push button, push-down, 
or platform types, and pitcher filler. 

Progress Refrigerator Co., 737 S. 
Thirteenth St., Louisville, Ky. The 
Progress line includes a number of ice 
cooled models. Current details were 
not available at press time. 


Puro Filter Corp. of America, 51 
Ave. and 21 St., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. Puro offers five bottle-type and 
nineteen pressure-type models. Refrig- 
eration is electric. Cooling capacities 
range from two to 25 gallons per hour. 
Bubbler and faucet are standard fea- 
tures. Optional features include glass 
filler of lever handle-type, and foot 
pedal control. Nine models have re- 
frigerated storage compartments, in- 
cluding five with ice making facilities. 
Six models can provide hot water for 
instant beverages. Price range: $175 
to $360. 


Remcor Products Co., 321 E. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 11. Remcor offers four 
models two of the bottle-type, two of 
the pressure-type. Refrigeration is elec 
tric. Cooling capacities range from 
two to twelve gallons per hour. Stand- 
ard features include bubbler, provision 
for glass filler, thermostat, and hand 
control. Optional features include glass 
filler of push-back or lever handle type. 
One model has a refrigerated storage 
compartment. Price range: $110 to 
$199. 

Solupak Co., 1602 Glenwood Ave., 
Minneapolis 5. Solupak produces 4 
hot water dispenser such as may be 


Readers wishirg further infor- 
mation from manufacturers of 
products listed in the Tools of 
the Office section may use the 
Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on 
page 88. 


——_ 
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ind John F. Nash, Vice President—Operation, New York Central System 
our 
» ol 
ic | “Moore forms help us locate freight automatically” 
ner AUTOMATED CAR REPORTING GIVES NEW YORK CENTRAL 24-HOUR CONTROL OF ROLLING STOCK 
sion ; 
er New York Central recently introduced an electronic Car are changed as cars are added or removed from the train. 
Bess Reporting System, a specially designed network utilizing A new tape is made. then sent on the network again, Each ; 
ype. 390 Telety pe machines that links 67 Central freight yards transmission prints a ‘consist’ of the train on a Moore ie 
rage with information service bureaus at New York, Cleveland. Speediflo. It is the road’s control in print. Ls 
aa Indianapolis vote een. me oo eee ides ol aa The Moore man helped with scientific design and manu- 

complete information on some 92.000 cars—within minutes. facture of the multi-part Speediflo and other 
ies This improves freight yard efficiency. speeds train opera- Cicsieies citi tas Mili Reaiainiateal Wiis Wining. 
age tion and gives shippers valuable delivery information. ing system. If you would like examples 
y be As a train enters a strategic Central freight yard. a card how Moore helped improve other systems 

with content. destination and traffic information is punched write on your Company letterhead to the 
wail for each car. then fed into an IBM card-to-tape machine Moore office nearest you. a 
r- which produces a tape. This information is transmitted, 
of by tape, to the service bureaus. retransmitted automatically Moont Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Tex.. 
of to interested freight yards. There the tape is automatically Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories across 
reproduced. converted into cards in train sequence. These U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Central America. 

Build control with 
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SAVE TIME and MONEY 


on price lists... parts lists... 


directories... cats 
indexes... etc... 


a — Bea visisce 


| _ photo panels 
the quick, easy way 
to reproduce lists... 


Save time and expense of typesetting; 
your typewriter is your compositor. 
Each line typed on individual card. 
aaa Revisions quickly made, listings 
ue added or deleted, page arrangements 
changed and illustrations or headings 
added. 


Always available for instant reference 
or use, easily kept up to date in your 
office and under your control, con- 


“ veniently and compactly filed. 

a Reproductions can be made any 
e a. proportionate size and printed by 
ee : offset, planograph or other methods 

s a of commercial or office reproduction. 
ae i 
ms ‘ | —-. oe DISTRICT OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
- | : } 
aS | -REPRODUCE 
ae or 
a 
5 ! 


ee ee eS ee ee ee he ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


cea Y-358 
a ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 
oe ie (.) Send us more information and literature on Photo Panels. 

() We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for records. 

| 


KIND OF RECORD 


SS ( Have representative call. Date Time 
&. 2 Company Attention 
a Address 

City Zone State 


ae 
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used for instant beverages. It has an 
immersion-type heating element with 
thermostatic control. The unit plugs 
into standard electrical outlets. 


Star Metal Mfg. Co., Inc., Trenton 
Ave. and Ann St., Philadelphia 3, 
The Star line includes a number of 
pressure-type units with electric refrig. 
eration. Standard features include 
push-back faucets, bubbler, pedestal 
faucets, etc. Optionally available are 
side turn faucets, storage shelves, and 
other accessories. 


Sunroc Corp., Glen Riddle, Pa. Sun- 
roc offers nine basic lines containing 
155 models. Four lines consist of bot- 
tle-type units, five are composed of 
pressure-type models. Cooling capaci- 
ties range from three to 42 gallons per 
hour. Six models have refrigerated 
storage compartments; ice-making fa- 
cilities are provided. Refrigeration 
is electric. Features available include 
foot pedal and hand controls, refriger- 
ated storage compartment, ice-making 
facilities, adjustable thermostat, and 
various types of glass fillers. Six mod- 
els are equipped to provide hot water 
for instant beverages. Price range: $162 
to $1,245. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 137 
North St., N. W., Warren, Ohio. This 
company’s line contains one bottle-type 
and seventeen pressure-type models. 
Refrigeration is electric. Among the 
features available are dual control 
units, thermostat, push-back or lever 
handle glass fillers. Cooling capacities 
range from 7 to 21 gallons per hour. 
One model has a storage compartment. 


Temprite Products Corp., P. O. Box 
72, Birmingham, Mich. The Tempnrite 
line contains a variety of bottle type 
and pressure-type units. Dual water 
control and thermostat control ar 
used. Optional features include glas 
and pitcher fillers, refrigerated storage 


(To page 62) 


Next Month: 


Air Conditioners; fans 


and air circulators 
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IT’S NEW! 


The Verifax 


Bantam 
Copier... 


ONLY QQ 50 / 


ro ae 


A LIGHT, CAPABLE “ANY JOB” COPIER AT THE LOWEST PRICE OF ALL! 


N UNHEARD OF low price for an 
A oftice copier! About half the 
price of other “low-cost” copiers! 
Yet the Bantam gives you all the 
extras of Verifax copying, does jobs 
other copiers can’t touch! 


Makes 5 completely dry copies of 


any document in 1 minute for 24 ¢ 
each. Makes copies on white bond- 


Buy ’em by the cartload—put one in 
every department! Your savings in 
typing quickly cover Bantam’s cost. 


MARCH 1958 


type paper, card stock, printed office 


forms—front and back, if you wish. 
Makes translucent 


“masters” for 
whiteprint machines—even makes 
an offset master in 1 minute, using 
low-cost adapter. What’s all- 
important, too, your Verifax copies 
are accurate and complete. All types of 
pencil and ink writing—even pur- 


plish spirit duplicator copies—are 
reproduced as readily as typed data. 
The new Bantam is a snap to oper- 
ate, and, despite its low cost, as fool- 
proof as an office copier can be. Mail 
coupon ...or phone Verifax dealer 
for free demonstration. (Check Yel- 
low Pages under “photocopying” 
or ‘duplicating’ machines.) 


Price quoted subject to change without notice 


[erifax Copying 


DOES MORE ...COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 


eeeeeeeeeeee s MAIL COUPON TODAY «**eeeeeeeee8 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Business Photo Methods Division, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send folder describing Verifax Bantam Copier 
and savings it makes possible. Also names of nearby dealers. 


Name. 


Position 


72-3 


Company 


Street 


odal: 


TRADE-MARK 


City State 
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How one small office made its 


work measurement program work 


Naval Air Station, facing problem of setting up work 
measurement program without overloading supervisory per- 


sonnel, found solution in letting workers collect basic data— 


Basis of the 


INAUGURATING a work measure- 
ment program is like reading the 100 
Great Books: everyone approves of the 
principle; the question is when and 
how to find time to do it. 

That at least is the problem in most 
small offices which believe work meas- 
urement would pay benefits but which 
do not yet have a program. The bene- 
fits can be accepted on faith; the ques- 
tion is whether the problems involved 
in administering work measurement 
might outweigh its values in deter- 
mining employee efficiency, and as a 
guide to proper staffing levels. 

And this was exactly the dilemma 
faced by the Naval Air Station in Min- 
neapolis, which was small enough so 
that any work measurement program 
instituted would have to be carried by 
workers in addition to already existing 
responsibilities. The situation, how- 
ever, Was not a matter of choice with 
the Naval installation; it had been di- 
rected by the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Navy Department, to establish work 
measurement. So the Minneapolis in- 
stallation’s aim was to devise a pro- 
gram which would meet the Navy's 
requirements in every way, and still 
justify itself completely in terms of 
current staff and work load in Minne- 
apolis. 

Naval officers administering the sta- 
tion first broke the entire concept of 
work measurement down into three 
main areas, each of which was to be 
attacked separately: the collection, the 
compilation, and then the analysis of 
the work measurement data. 

Keystone of the program they de 
vised was the collection of the work 
units and productive man-hours applic- 
able in each of the “management areas” 
of the office. For, they reasoned, unless 
management can assure itself that these 
data are accurate, it cannot trust fully 
any analysis based on these data, or 
make any firm decisions as a result of 
the analysis. 

With this as their first premise, the 
officers in charge of office activities pre- 
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Lt. (j.g-) J. W. Smady (rt.) explains to Cmdr. W. Gerber, supply and fiscal officer for the station, trends represented in 
graphic form on work measurement charts 


pared a local form on which each su 
pervisor could keep a daily tally of the 
work units and “productive” and “non 
productive” hours for each measure- 
ment area within his sphere of respon- 
sibility. These daily records were to 
be totaled monthly, and then turned 
in to the administrative assistant for 
reconciliation and posting to a monthly 
recap work sheet. 

Quality standards were to be main 
tained by periodic spot checks of the 
accuracy of the units processed in each 
management area. 

The human factor was not over- 
looked in planning the program. Since 
workers were to be responsible for 
keeping their own tallies of work ac 
complished, they had to be “sold” on 
the program, not as something imposed 
in addition to their regular duties, but 
a an integral part of their regular 
duties. Thus, for example, a daily 
‘ount of receipt documents became as 
much a part of a receiving clerk’s rou- 
tine work as the opening of parcels, or 
the sorting of incoming material. 

By making each worker responsi- 


MARCH 1958 


ble tor his own work unit and man- 
hour counts, the administrative burden 
was kept within reasonable limits. 
Supervisors entered the total figures 
for each measurement area under their 
supervision on their daily tally sheets 
from the workers’ records. The 
monthly recap work sheet, prepared by 
the administrative assistant from the 
information furnished by the super 
visors, balanced actual man-hours 
turned in by each supervisor against 


total man-hours for which he was 
responsible. Spot checks of the daily 
work counts in each measurement area 
insured the accuracy of individual 
workers’ reports of work units accom- 
plished. Simple comparison by the 
supervisors of the totals turned in by 
their workers, once the accuracy of 
these totals had been assured, gave an 
immediate indication of relative effec- 
tiveness of individual workers, permit- 


(To page 84) 


Spot check of workers’ daily counts of work units 
accomplished insures accuracy of individual reports 
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1 With Auto-typist the busy executive 
disposes of volume routine correspond- 
ence by merely selecting precomposed 
numbered letters or paragraphs. 


Letters can be composed of any combi- 


= hae nation of numbered paragraphs which 
Ce are recorded on Auto-typist record 
a “memory” roll. 


Easy as One...Two...Three... 


Letters 


: 3 Auto-typist eliminates routine typing and 


Auto-typist brings you office au- 
tomation! It’s the fastest, most ac- 
curate way to handle all routine 
| correspondence. 
| It cuts costs .. . any standard 
typewriter can be used with 
| Auto-typist, and any average 
typist can produce 100-125 letters 
a day, three to four times normal 
manual output! 
ne Here’s how it works: pre- 
composed numbered letters or 
paragraphs are perforated on the 
record “memory” roll, which will 
store up to 250 lines of copy. The 
letters or paragraphs are num- 
| bered to correspond with push- 
buttons, then Auto-typist 
| automatically picks them out, in 


American Automatic Typewriter Company 
| | 2323 North Pulaski Road 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Auto-typist, 

Copy-typist and Cable-typist 


Use Readers’ 
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PS "7 
Vet- 


x dictation... by automation 


correct order, and types them 
perfectly! Manual insertions can 
be easily made at any time. 

The Auto-typist method . . . the 
automatic push-button method of 
typing personalized letters... 
offers definite savings in every 
cost-conscious organization. Send 
coupon below for free booklet 
and full information. 


Auto-typist for automatic, 
personalized letter writing 


American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
Dept. 143 : ‘= 
2323 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, IIlinois 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of ‘Quality with Quan- 
tity” through Auto-typist Personalized Letters. 


NO aes. srs eins dactp ernest cencanva reais es 
Company and Title 
IRS RE eaNe tas see ae Set oR TOE ee 


City. Zone .... State... a 


Inquiry Coupon on Page 88 


Tools of the Office 


compartment, and ice-making facilities, 

Uniflow Mfg. Co., East Lake Rd., 
Erie, Pa. Uniflow offers two bottle- 
type and eight pressure-type models. 
Refrigeration is electric. Cooling ca- 
pacities range from five to fifteen gal- 
lons per hour. Foot pedal is standard, 
Glass filler and hand bubbler are avail- 
able optionally. Three models have 
refrigerated storage compartments. 
Price range: $220 to $347. 

Waters Filter & Cooler Co., 10 W. 
29 St., New York. The Waters line 
includes a number of electrically re 
frigerated models in a wide range of 
cooling capacities. Features available 
include bubbler, hand and foot control 
units, refrigerated storage compart. 
ment, and ice-making facilities. Sev- 
eral models can provide hot water for 
instant beverages. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Appli- 
ance Div., 1100 Page Blvd., Springfield, 
Mass. Westinghouse offers a line of 
bottle-type and pressure-type units. Re- 
frigeration is electric. A wide range 
of cooling capacities is available. Avail 
able features include automatic stream 
height control, glass fillers, auxiliary 
fountains for wall or side mounting, 
refrigerated storage compartment, ice- 
making facilities, and provisions for 
supplying hot water for instant bever- 


ages. 


Readers wishing further infor- 
mation from manufacturers of 
products listed in the Tools of 
the Office section may use the 
Readers' Inquiry Coupon on 
page 88. 


Forms— 
(From page 35) 


5. Perhaps on the surface, this situa- 


tion does not serious. 


Neverthless, 
conscious of the national effort to re- 


appear very 


everyone appears to be 
duce waste and inefficiency; ands 
every suggestion, no matter how in 
consequential by itself, could have dy- 
namically greater affect if considered 
on a wide enough scale. 

If this should appear complicated to 
some then it for 
someone to take the time to outline 
the hundred different forms 
currently in use today, which all have 
the same basic function; and then ar 


persons, remains 


several 


rive at a more simple solution that 
the one being proposed. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
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Noise vacates... 
and savings take over 


You can count on savings through reduction of errors, em- 
ployee turnover—improve comfort and morale—with 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning. Routine office noises 

office equipment, phones, traffic are efficiently 
checked by ceilings of Acousti-Celotex Tile, which bring 
Quiet Comfort to the modern office. 

Those responsible for the efficient management of offices 
across the country continue to place more confidence in 
Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning products than in any 
similar material. Your Acousti-Celotex distributor now has 
a wide range of products of many types and textures, with 
an ever-increasing variety of specified installation systems. 
And, because of his years of experience in the field, you can 
count on him for the finest in convenient dependable serv- 
ice and installation skill. 


=» Acousn-Caorec 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT, OFF. 


” houudl Coallining 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


—————————MAll NOW FOR MORE INFORMATION! ————————— 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. O-38 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation, please send me your booklet, “Sound Condi- 


tioning for Office Workers,” and the name of my nearest Acousti-Celotex 
distributor. 
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Promotion— 


to an office from a good promotion 
program is the interest that ambitious 


ag bes a 


the office function changing or likely 
to change soon? If so, what changes 


vm employees develop in preparing them- will there be in the type of personne! 
ig (From page 43) selves to assume greater responsibility. skills needed for office work? Is the 
ae The administrator should be pre office likely to expand or contract in 
ae pared at all times to inform present the next few years? In what particular 


selection of outside candidates, to pro 


vide a continuing influx of high qual- 
ity personnel that a completely rigid 
promotion-from-within policy might 
prevent. Every office profits by acquir- 
ing new people, from time to time, 
with fresh points of view. But it is 
also important, therefore, to have suffi 
cient leeway in the promotion program 
tor the exercise of administrative judg- 
ment in recruiting from outside. 

One of the advantages that accrue 


office employees of available means by 
which they can improve themselves 
and so broaden their qualifications for 
promotion. Doing this helps to avoid 
making commitments or arousing 
hopes for promotion that cannot be 
fulfilled by incompetent personnel. 
Before the office administrator can 
advise employees or plan training ef 
fectively, he will need information on 
the probable personnel needs. He will! 
need to answer such questions as: Is 


functions? What are our present skills 
resources? What are the labor market 
conditions affecting the kind of work- 
ers we employ? Will automation in- 
crease in use in the office? If so, what 
type of trained workers must we have 
to meet the problem? 

Of course, to be most efficient, office 
promotion activities should be related 
to a training program in order to de- 
termine those eligible to positions on 
a “promotion ladder.” 


Office employees selected for promo- 
tion should meet at least the minimum 
| qualification standards or their equiv. 
| alent for positions for which your com- 
| pany has issued standards. Selection 
of employees for promotion is often 
more effective if, in addition to the 
minimum standards, specific qualifica- 
tions demanded by each office position 
to be filled are determined and listed 
to guide the final selection. Require- 
ments may be set spuriously high, such 
as requiring a college diploma unnec 
essarily, or unrealistically low, as by 
omitting a crucial skill and work ex- 
perience. 


NOTICE 


ae to all Traveletter users... 


Determining suitable qualification 
requirements is your first step in apply- 
ing them equitably to all candidates. 
They should be used for the purpose 
of screening those whose qualifications 
meet office standards from those who 
a a, a a en do not qualify under them. 


H problem — on sales expenses and 
| deductions. 


to file a report of reimbursed expenses 


starting March, 1959, which means that Some offices have found that an- 


To all users of The Traveletter Sys- 
tem for handling sales and travel ex- 
penses, Traveletter is issuing (at no 
added expense) expense forms* in du- 
plicate (with carbons). 


The use of these forms will solve 


he must start vow, in 1958, to keep a 

record of these reimbursed expenses. 

P.S. To companies not now using The 
Traveletter System for reimburs- 
ing traveling personnel 


Perhaps the use of The Traveletter 


nouncing vacancies is a satisfactory 
way of bringing qualified employees 
up for promotion consideration. Ii 
office employees are selected for pre- 


liminary consideration by a review ol 


System for reimbursing your sales and thei alificati ~ ae > 
> ; eee Toe sighs veir Qualifications on file, some sort Aln 
many problems for your accounting de- traveling personnel can help ease the ( or ie ta te ap ee 
partment and give cach salesman and situation for you . . . as it hes for hun- ie ae a See as ee See im 
traveler a — - a gn: dreds of other companies. A descriptive office with a number of jobs uses a 
port... which he will need in making — brochure will be sent on request ‘ a age we a 
ort st. ‘wake » employ 
te Jneedee Gat Gace. ‘Sie eee Baeetne skills code of this kind. The employ anc 
Tax ruling will require each salesman * Applies to only standard "C" form. ee’s service record card is marked at 
the bottom edge with visible colored ] 
signals and code numbers denoting 
his skills and training. res 
No mechanical system or other coding PP 
; é 


TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 


Traveletter 


The Modern System for handling 
Travel Expenses .. . Since 1894 


DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


© GREENWICH 6, CONNECTICUT 
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device can take into account all var 
ables. To give adequate attention to 
these special qualities, such as persot- 
ality, for example, the office adminis 
trator cannot merely press a key; he 
must rely on his own good judgment, 
diligent observation, and perhaps well 
kept notes, and, most of all, on his 
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. Now-terring-Hall-Marvin 
offers an Insulated 


One-hour fire resistance. ded 
Tested and labeled Class ae 
“D” by the Underwriters’ poate: 
Laboratories and the Safe 


Mfrs. National Association. 


Fire-Resistive File 


— 
he 
— 


ata new, 
low price 


Hon 
ply- 


ites. 


Ose 
ions 
who 


ai . ce Franchised dealers in all principal cities. See 
sone Yellow Pages in your telephone directory. ee 
yees ; ae ie 

It ' 
pre- 
v of bi x 
sort Almost every business your business, no doubt, has Our new Class ‘“‘D” Safe Record File, offered at a_ By ons 
arge 4 
dar important papers which must be protected against fire new low price, is available in 2, 3 and 4-drawer 
dloy 
d at 
ored 
ting 


ees 


and which cannot conveniently be kept ina vault or safe. models letter and legal sizes. Cross tray files are 


The solution of the problem is an insulated, fire- available for all drawers. These files are furnished in 
resistive file, which combines all the fire protection choice of three decorator colors to match the decor of 


_ of a safe with the convenience of a file. the modern office Mist Green, Gray and Stylite Tan. 
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\ HERRING - HALL - MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 


» his HAMILTON, OHIO © Builders of the United States Silver Storage Vaults at West Point i, 
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continuous contacts with employees be- 
ing considered for promotion. 

While methods of selecting and 
evaluating office employees for promo- 
tion may vary, it seems essential that 
the same qualification standards be 
applied uniformly to all employees 
who meet the minimum requirements. 

A promotion for a stenographic 
services group in an office is designed 
to select clerical, typing, and_ stenog- 
raphic employees for detail to staff 
offices and for promotion to clerical 
supervisory positions. The evaluation 
might include the following: Person- 


ality, clerical ability, clerical experience, 
knowledge of stenography, leadership 
qualifications, personal appearance, ed- 
ucation, and, of course, experience. 

One important procedure involved 
is to make a record of all office employ- 
ees who are considered for promotion. 
Employees should be encouraged to 
realize that they are not being over- 
looked and that promotion in your 
office is an actual program in effect 
for qualified workers. 

Finally, the question arises: Is the 
office placement right? No matter how 
carefully the selection was made, the 


RIGHT READING 
_ PHOTOCOPIES: 
IN ONE SHOT | 


NEW Kenro Prismatic Head makes right reading 
reproduction quality prints to any size 


The new Prismatic Head fits in the 
recess on top of the Kenro “Vertical 
18” camera interchangeably with the 
Standard Head used for making off- 
set negatives or the Xerographic Head 
for making xerographic exposures. 
The Prismatic Head reverses the 
image thus producing right-reading 
exposures on photosensitive paper or 
film, up to 12” x 18” in size. It per- 
mits one-step production of sharp, 
right-reading copy in either positive 
or negative form enlarged up to four 
times or reduced to half size. 


ay, 


Without need for making an inter- 
mediate negative you can rapidly pro- 
duce direct photocopies (black type 
on white background) of correspond- 
ence, low-cost “stats” for advertising 
needs, enlargements to required size 
of photocomposition, proofs of paste- 
ups or copies of engineering drawings, 
etc. You can also make one-step right 
reading negative copies (white type 
on black background). 

Goerz lens, strong even light, precision 
controls and automatic exposure timer 
assure uniform high quality and accu- 
rate sizing on every shot. You do not 
need to be a professional cameraman 
to operate a Kenro. Complete instruc- 
tion manual shows how anyone can 
easily make line and halftone nega- 
tives, xerographic exposures and one- 
step photocopies. 

For complete information write for 
Bulletins 56 and 258. 


KENRO GRAPHICS, INC. dep. x-s 


25 Commerce St. Chatham, New Jersey 
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only sure way for the office adminis- 
trator to know how effective the em. 
ployee is in the promotion or job is 
to check on his performance period- 
ically. If the employee is not satisfac- 
tory, even after training and other as- 
sistance, he should be returned to his 
former position or transferred to one 
in which he will be competent. 

A sound office promotion program 
that will enable competent employees 
to advance as vacancies occur is one 
of the basic essentials of eliminating 
personnel turnover and of increasing 
efficiency, morale, and interest in jobs, 


Insurance— 
(From page 27) 


used to purchase annuities at the time 
of the worker's retirement. Under 
pension trusts, the employer simply 
sets up a trust into which regular de 
posits are made to secure retirement 
income for each covered employee. 
The deposited tunds are invested in 
income producing bonds and _ securi- 
ties at the discretion of the trustee. 

Here a very definite trend is show- 
ing in favor of pension trusts over the 
various types of annuity contracts of- 
fered by insurance companies. ‘There 
are various reasons for this, but per 
haps the most important is the limita- 
tion put on insurance companies as to 
the amount which they can invest in 
common Legally, 
companies are rigidly limited in their 
investment This pro- 
tects their funds in event of a down- 
turn, but make it difficult for them 
to expand their funds rapidly in a pe 
riod of inflation. 


stocks. insurance 


opportunities. 


A trusteed plan can spread its funds 
more equally over a range of common 
stocks, as well as bonds and_ other 
holdings, and is thus more. sensitive 
to general business conditions. 

What 


terms of pension payments, most ol 


difference does it make in 


which are stated amounts anyway? 
It means two things. Many com- 
panies set up yearly retirement income 
in terms of a percentage of the yearl) 
income of the employee during a cer 
tain period of his career with the com 
pany. Obviously a trusteed plan, which 
has a large share of its funds in stocks 
responsive to general business condi- 
tions, offers advantages to the company 
in that more funds will be available 
for pension payments during a period 
of inflation when closing year salaries 
are apt to be high. By the same token, 
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SIMPLE OPERATION 


of these Nationals speeds work and improves employee morale. 


% me 
* » 

\ Ma 
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INCREASED ACCURACY and more efficient accounting are valuable features of this National 


Accounting Machine. 


“Our Walional System 
saves us ‘10,680 a year... 


pays for itself every 14 months!”’—rectro Motive Mig. Co., Inc. 


“Business expansion creates ac- 
counting problems, but we were able 
to solve ours with the installation of 
a National System,” writes John J. 
Sinder, Controller of the Electro 
Motive Mfg. Co., Inc. “The replace- 
ment of costly manual bookkeeping 
with automatic Nationals has re- 
sulted in fewer errors and misun- 
derstandings, thereby increasing 
savings for us! 

“We use Nationals primarily for 
Payroll accounting. These machines 
are responsible for substantial reduc- 
tions in bookkeeping costs and sup- 
ply us with a clear financial picture 


of our operation. The National Sys- 
tem was easy to introduce to our 
employees, and we feel that its ease 
of operation was a prime factor in 
maintaining good employee morale. 

“In terms of overall savings and 
control, our National System saves 
us $10.680 a year, pays for itself 
every 14 months.” 


Leche 


Controller of the 
Electro Motive Mfg. Co., Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio 
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JOHN J. SINDER, Controller of the Electro Motive 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Willimantic, Connecticut 


Your company, too, can benefit from 
the time- and money-saving features of 
a National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular profit 
to you. For complete information, call 
your nearby National representative 
today. You'll find him listed in 

the yellow pages of your @oy%™ 
phone book. Boe 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OSaltional 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Required) 
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while a trusteed plan may suffer some 
drop in value during periods of defla- 
tion as compared with an insured plan, 
salaries for employees nearing retire- 
ment during such a period will prob- 
ably not be as high as they would in 
a period of deflation. The trusteed 
plan, since it is more responsive to 
basic business conditions, in other 
words, is more apt to furnish a retire- 
ment income in line with the cost of 
living at the time the employee re- 
tires, than is the insured type of plan. 

An even more direct tie to the cost 
of living index is furnished by “vari- 
able” pensions—pension plans under 


which the retired employee holds a 
certain number of shares of the com- 
pany’s common retirement fund, and 
receives varying dollar payments de- 
termined by the current values and 
earnings of those shares. Under a vari- 
able plan, his income is not fixed at a 
certain dollar level, but the income 
does, if the pension funds have been 
invested wisely, adjust almost auto 
matically to the current cost of living. 
Variable plans at present are possible 
only through pension trusts, and one or 
two very small local insurance com 
panies; state insurance laws prevent 
the great majority of major insurance 


New THOMAS Cost Calculator takes 
the guess work oul of any collating job! 


Now. for the first time, you can 
tell in a jiffy just how long it will 
take. how much it will cost, and 
what is the fastest and least expen- 
sive way to do the job. 

Whether you collate a lot or just a 
little whether it’s by hand or 
with a Thomas Collator, this new 
cost calculator is sure to be a real 
help. Send for your free calculator 


today. No obligation, of course! 


CLIP OUT AND MAIL NOW! 


6 PI os sk ae 


| Thomas Collators Inc., Dept. E + 
ice | 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 4 
® a5 
| Please rush me . 
| () FREE Thomas Collating Cost Colculotor 
Oma | [) FREE Brochure on New Thomas Collators 
i] (1 Demonstration at my Convenience 
¥ | 
wd NAME 
. s ; (Please Print) 
More in use than all | COMPANY 
other makes combined | ADDRESS 
Copyright 1957, Thomas Collators Inc 1 CITY. STATE 
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companies from offering them, al- 
though many leading companies are 
attempting to have the laws changed 
to allow them to establish and _ sell 
variable pension plans. 

But all these trends have been based 
on a period of inflation, during which 
both the cost of living and values of 
common stock investments were rising. 
Whether there will be an end to the 
drift of pension funds from insured 
plans to trusts, if we are in for a 
prolonged period of deflation, is prob- 
lematical. Obviously, in a period of 
deflation, insured plans would offer 
both employer and 
employee. It seems very probable that, 
for the time being at least, those com- 
panies which do have pension plans 
set up under an insured arrangement, 
will take their time about switching 
to a pension trust. 


advantages to 


What about the company which has 
no pension plan at present but has 
been planning to establish one? De- 
ferred profit sharing could well be its 
best answer in a time of business un- 
certainty about the future. Profit shar- 
ing plans offer many advantages, par- 
ticularly to the small company, or the 
company which is in a highly cyclical 
business, where profits may be very 
good one year, very low the next, even 
in a time of relative business stability. 
While profit sharing plans once set up 
are just as irrevocable as a_ pension 
plan, they do offer certain advantages 
in terms of the company’s financial 
picture. First and most obvious, if the 
company does not earn a profit, it Is 
under no obligation to make a fixed 
deposit in the fund, as it is in any 
type of funded pension plan. Thus, 
its commitments, though fixed in terms 
of a certain percentage of net profit 
that must be deposited every year, are 
not fixed in terms of a certain specified 
number of dollars that must be deposit 
ed each year. In years of low profit, 
correspondingly less money needs to be 
placed in the fund; in years when 
there is no profit at all, the company 
is under no obligation to deposit any- 
thing in the fund. 


Deferred profit sharing funds are 
always handled as a trust, and thus 
may be invested through a wide range 
of securities. Thus, the amount cred: 
ited to each employee is subject to two 
variations: the relative prosperity oF 
difficulties of the company itself, and 
the changes in value of the portfolio 
of securities held by the trust. No fixed 
amount is guaranteed the employee 00 
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/MENT 


“We’ve eliminated 2/4 
of our paper work 


... with our new 
Ozalid Order-Writing 
and Invoice System” 


IT BEGAN ONE DAY LAST YEAR. | WAS 
TALKING TO OUR METHODS MAN... | 
WE PUT ON 2 MORE BILLING TYPISTS. 
AND STILL OUR BILLS ARE LATE! WHY? | 
[ET ME SHOW YOU SR, 4 . 

SOMETHING . 


ALL THOSE ARE WASTED RE-WRITING OPERATIONS. OUR I'M SURE YOU'LL BE ABLE TO 
SALESMEN WRITE ORDERS. THEN WE TYPE THE SAME HANDLE ALL THAT PAPER 
THING OVER ON SHIPPING TICKETS, ACKNOWLEDGE- WORK IN JUST ONE WRITING— 
MENTS, BILLS, BACK ORDERS. THE SAME DATA! WITH AN OZALID SYSTEM. 

a <a gee LET ME EXPLAIN IT 


v 


RIGHT AFTER THAT WE LOOKED 
INTO THE OZALID SYSTEM... 


| | MUST ADMIT | WAS SKEPTICAL 
_ AT FIRST, BUT THIS OZALID SYSTEM — 
_ 1S TERRIFIC. WE CUT OUR CLERICAL 
_ EXPENSE 80° ... OUR BILLS GO OUT 
TH 

| E SAME DAY! gay » 


= : 


IN FACT. PURCHASING’S 
INSTALLING THEIR OWN | 
OZALID SYSTEM. THEY ; 
“™ LIKE OURS SO MUCH! } 


AND WE'RE TURNING OUT & 
PAPER WORK FOR NINE DIFFER-@ 
ENT DEPARTMENTS FROM THE 
SALESMAN’S ORIGINAL. OZALID ! 
BEATS RE-TYPING ANY DAY. | 
NO ERRORS. TOO! § 


‘ 
SEND COUPON FOR FULL SAVINGS ST 


| 
Lowest Cost Per Copy uae uae 
Ozalid Direct Copying ends wasteful “repeat writing” in | Johnson City, N. Y. | 
every department...makes dry, perfect copies in seconds. | Please send more information on Ozalid One-Writing l 
And a letter-size sheet of Ozalid paper costs you less than | systems for these departments: I 
a penny—lowest cost per copy of any copying process. [| Purchasing [] Order-Invoicing _[_ ] Accounting 
- , ® | Tj Receiving (] Production Control a Engineering 1 
OZALID’® | - | | 

( a PRONT 

| Position | 
DIRECT —- wit 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation | — | 
in Canada: Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal | City State | 
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AUTOMATION 


IN THE OFFICE 


me 6=6Clary introduces new computing system; 
| Western Union inaugurates [DP operation 


A NEW Electronic Computation Sys- 
tem (ECS) to fill the gap between 
large-scale electronic “brains” and me- 
chanical calculators has been intro- 
duced by the Clary Corporation, San 
Gabriel, Calif. 

Called the Clary ECS, the multi- 
purpose computation machine performs 
many of the functions of the more 
complicated computers, while offering 
simplicity of operation. The complete: 
ly transistorized unit, built into a 
standard office desk to conserve space, 
is priced at $15,000 F.O.B. San Gabriel. 
It can be operated from any ordinary 
110-volt outlet. 

Many of the common_ repetitive 
problems of business, such as payroll 
computation, billing, production con- 
trol, interest computation, marketing 
research, loan formulas and insurance 
rates, can be programmed into the ECS 
in a matter of minutes by office per- 
sonnel, President Hugh L. Clary stated 
recently. “This compares with the days 
and weeks required for systems engi 


Figures are entered into Clary’s new ECS through special keyboard; 
computations are performed by electronic unit stored in the desk ‘ : 
neers to program such operations with 


the electronic giants,” he added. 

The company reports that “in-use” 
tests have shown that the ECS can 
compute payrolls in one-sixth of the 
time required with the mechanical cal 
culator. In addition to its many com- 
mercial uses, the system will solve 
many scientific problems and _ all 
straight arithmetical calculations. In 
the latter applications, the unit func 
tions as an electronic calculator requir 
ing no programming and leaving un- 
disturbed pre-set programs. 

The ECS uses electronic means to 
perform all basic types of computa 
tions. Figures are entered into the sys- 
tem by a special keyboard mounted in 
the top of the desk. Computations are 
performed by an electronic unit stored 
in the drawer section of the desk, and 
results are printed automatically on an 
adding machine-type print unit mount 
ed flush against the desk top. 

A magnetic drum memory storage 
is used in developing results of a com 


yutation, storing constants or storing 
oD 


Operator watches as common language perforated tape is automatically 
turned into punched cards at Western Union’s IDP center in New York (To page 78) 
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retirement; the amount he _ receives 
then will depend on how successful 
his company has been through the 
years and how wisely its profit sharing 
funds have been invested. On_ the 
other hand, deferred profit sharing has 
more incentive value for individual 
employees than the various fixed in- 
come plans, since each employee’s re- 
tirement capital will depend to so large 
an extent on how well his company 
has done over the years. 


Advantages of profit sharing 


Moreover, the deferred profit shar- 
ing trust is a relatively simple fund to 
administer, and, especially for small 
groups, entails less overhead expense 
than do any of the fixed pension 
plans. In addition, the advantages of 
a lifetime income on retirement are 
not necessarily foregone if deferred 
profit sharing is the plan used: the 
lump sum due the individual on re- 
tirement can be used to purchase an- 
nuities, or alternatively, the sum cred- 
ited each employee at the end of each 
year can be used to purchase annuities 
at the time, so that the employee's in- 
come at retirement age will be deter- 
mined by the varying totals of annu 
ities bought for him over the years. 

Obviously, deferred profit: sharing, 
from the employee viewpoint is fine in 
times of good business, rising incomes, 
and prices, not so good in periods of 
deflation, when both company profits 
and fund earnings are apt to drop. 
For this reason, many companies em- 
ploy a combination of either insured 
plan or pension trust, and profit shar- 
ing, with pension fixed commitments 
relatively more modest than they 
would be in a pension fund without 
prot sharing as an accompaniment. 
This offers many advantages to both 
company and employee: it keeps the 
company’s fixed commitments at a rel- 
atively low figure in times of low 
profits. From the employee viewpoint 
it guarantees a minimum income on 
retirement even though conditions are 
bad and have been for some time; it 
also is a guarantee of modest fixed in 
come and a relatively large amount 
of capital if conditions have been very 
good for some time. In other words, 
profit sharing in combination with a 
low level pension plan can give many 
of the advantages offered in the vari- 
able pension plan, where monthly dol- 
lar income is more or less in accord 
with cost of living because of the vary- 
ing dollar value of shares in the com- 
mon fund. However, it is considerably 
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easier for the small concern to manage 
than is a variable fund, and has the 
further advantage (which a variable 
pension plan does not), that the em- 
ployer’s 
rigid. 
The whole field of medical and 
health protection, and provision for 
retirement income has become so basic 
a part of our business fabric that it is 
doubtful if any recession, however 
severe, can make basic changes in it. 
Moreover, it would be a serious social 
blow if it did, for the rapidly growing 
older age group must be assured in the 


dollar commitment is not 


future of some kind of income, and 
some kind of protection against medi- 
cal bills. It can be provided through 
pre-payment during their working 
lives, as part of the business fabric, or 
it will have to be provided by some 
kind of subsidy, either from relatives 
or through government agencies, after 
their retirement. The healthiest solu 
tion, in every way, seems to lie in the 
direction business has been going—to 
provide through private plans security 
for the retirement years, over and 
above the low income provided by 
Social Security. 


Here is extra assistance 
for a harried office manager 


Are you harried like this office man- 
ager? Are you still looking for a way to 
reduce complaints from management 
and employees? Here is how you can 
help keep personnel at maximum effi- 
ciency, even in crowded areas and de- 
spite increased work loads. Your office, 
like many others, will be a better place 
to work when Airkem is used to kill 
cigarette smoke odors and other causes 
of stuffy air. 

Airkem kills odors and leaves 
the air smelling clean and fresh. It 
is designed to give the indoor air a 
bright, fresh atmosphere that helps 


cae vans wetanet 


Specialists in Odor Control 


AN 


keep employees alert and efficient. 
Your office can be equipped with 
Airkem units at low cost—without in- 
convenience. The equipment is incon- 
spicuous, in fact, one unit is built into 
an ash tray. 

Airkem odor controls are installed 
and serviced regularly by trained spe- 
cialists. Units are available for use 
with or without air conditioning. 


ee ee 


AIRKEM, INC. 
241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me details on Airkem equipment for 
office use. 


Name _ 


Title 


Company 


Address 


City Zone State___OM-38 
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Smith’s 
OPNWINDQ) 
Steel Guides 


Hundreds of uses—expand or adapt your 
present system—create an entirely new 
system. In I" and 2" widths, colored or 
clear windows. Packed 25 to box with 
labels in strips for easy typing. Also 
alphabetic labels. Printed to order. 


PROJECTING SIGNALS 


In 44" to 2" widths. Choice 
of 12 plain colors or 
printed alphabetically, by 
states, months, numbers or 
to fit special needs. 


“VISE-LIKE GRIP"-Jaws of hard tem- 


pered steel hold fast to pressboard, 


card, bond, even acetate. 


See your office supply dealer 
or write direct 


CHARLES C. SMITH, INC. 


For more than 60 years, a complete line 
of time-saving signals and indexes 


Bank— 
(From page 30) 


count number by a successively advanc 
ing figure, drop each carry-over figure, 
cross-add resulting figures, and sub- 
tract the sum from the next highest 
multiple of 1o. 

As an example, let us assume we 
have given the account number 36482 
to an account. We already have the 
branch office number; since the ac 
count originated at the headquarters 
office, we have prefixed it with the 
number 1. We next need to fix the 
digit number. 

Initial step is to multiply each figure 
of the account number (36482) by an 
equal number of successively advanc- 
ing figures, reading right to left. In 
this instance, the numbers are 6 5 4 3 2, 
respectively. If multiples of these fig- 
ures (as, for example, 6 times 3) total 
more than 10, the first of these two 
figures is dropped. Multiplication ac- 
cording to regular standards would 
present these totals: 18 30 16 24 4. 
With the first figure excluded, our 
“revised” totals for this example be 
come 8 0 6 4 4. These figures are 
added together to total 22. This sum 


SOUND ENGINEERING 


ete tt 


! 
g one 


i 


What office wouldn't be proud to have Gates Acoustical Cabinets 
like this graceful combination? Our engineers have taken away all 
the irritating noise, yet have left the operator with plenty of head, 
arm and leg room. Comfort for the operator, relief for the remainder 
of the office .. . and increased profits because of increased efficiency. 


Write for details Give machines, makes, models you use and measurements. 


Meme UO TINE | 


527 AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING, BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
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is subtracted from 30, the next highest 
multiple of 10. From these computa 
tions, a digit number of 8 is assigned 
to the account in question. As far as 
the Post-Tronic numeric system is con- 
cerned, the full numerical description 
of the account is 1-36482-8. 


Depositors’ cooperation sought 


A preprinted chart, indicating a 
wide range of possible numeric account 
designations, was distributed to all of- 
fices. A central “clearing house,” set 
up at the main office, records each new 
account number as it is received. To 
insure successful operations, the bank 
mailed each depositor a letter, recount- 
ing the details of the proposed new 
accounting system and the “rules” de- 
positors would need to follow when 
the system became operative. 

Next step was to imprint account 
numbers on deposit slips and checks. 
From this point on customers’ checks 
bore both their names, as previously, 
and new account numbers. All tellers 
maintain complete charts of account 
names and numbers. As Mr. Mac 
Dougall observes, any customer can 
find his correct account number by 
giving his name to a teller at any 
office. (Or, should the necessity arise, 
he can find his correct name by giving 
the teller his account number.) 

The importance of account numbers 
to the system is obvious. A_ small 
penalty is assessed by the bank for 
failure to indicate account numbers on 
checks obtained from sources apart 
from the bank itself—from department 
stores, for example. This penalty, as 
the bank mentions, is not designed to 
increase its operating income, but rather 
to stress to depositors the necessity 
of their acquainting themselves with 
their account numbers. 


Bookkeeping staff reduced 


The five Post-Tronics were delivered 
late last Spring and installed in the 
Bookkeeping Department on August 
19, 1957. Operations at full capacity 
began on the same day. Although 
their purchase price, $11,750 for each 
machine, represented a substantial in- 
crease over the cost of the bank’s for- 
mer accounting equipment, a reduc 
tion in the number of bookkeepers re- 
quired to handle posting was effected. 
Five bookkeepers now operate the sys- 
tem on a g to 5 schedule, excepting, 
naturally, in periods of peak loads. 
Results to date, Mr. MacDougall says, 
indicate a long-range savings in oper 
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Turn on today’s Smith-Corona 
Electric, and instantly you see 
one of its many features. Its 
Signal Light gives immediate 
and positive on-off indication, 


The special Keyboard Slope 
and slightly slanted keys give 
unmatched typing comfort. Each 
key cushioned to prevent “flat” 
feeling and give livelier touch. 


All the operating controls are 
grouped ethciently within the 
keyboard area. Result: No waste 
motion, less chance for error, 
and faster, easier, beffer typing. 


You ned error control 
You need error control 


Exclusive Half Spacing—easiest, 
and simplest method of error 
control. It permits corrections 
without time-consuming (and 
costly) total retyping of a page. 


Every Smith-Corona Electric 
feature is designed to bring you 
the finest possible typing — at 
a speed faster than that of any 
other typewriter in the world. 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 
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“My Spinnit Paper 
Drill Paid for Itself 
in 4 months,” 

says small printer. 
| 


only 
$129.00 


POWER BENCH DRILL 


Sound, simple machine tool design. Clean 
holes thru 1” of stock. Chip disposal. 
Sharpening chuck. Table, 12” x 18”, fully 
adjustable gauges. Slitting and slotting 


attachment also. L ASSCO 
CORNER 
ROUNDER 
Model 20 
$24.00 
—including one cutting unit. 


Four shear-action “plug-in” units 
available: %”, 4", %”", V2”. 


Cuts %2” of stock. Heavy-duty 
Floor Model also available. 


For complete details write: 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 


485 Hague St. * Rochester 6, N. Y. 


SAVE TIME 


Clerks file faster with Space- 
finders, save initial cost yearly. 
These proven savings result 
from unmatched visibility and 
accessibility. 


SAVE SPACE 


Each Spacefinder gives you 204 
visible, accessible, filing inches 
—holds a stack of papers 17 
feet high! 


SAVE MONEY 


Handsome Spacefinders cost 
na %, less because fewer units do the 
ie me) job. You save rent, filing more 
i ie in less space. 


ae DOA BETTER JOB 

vad Because Spacefinders provide 
5 5% the speed, convenience and 
> rh economy of shelf files with 


dust, dirt, fire protection of 
drawer files. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY > 


Ra rAB 


rPrRrROonpDU CTs ~ Frat 
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ating costs. In addition, through au- 
tomatic alignment of forms to proper 
posting lines, customer statements are 
neater in appearance, and this feature, 
combined with significant speed and 
accuracy improvements, 
better customer relations. 

Are the Post-Tronics difficult to op 
erate? Mr. MacDougall says no. 
“We've encountered no operating prob 
lems at all,” he relates. “The usual 
operator can learn to run the machine 
on the first day, and can acquire neces- 
sary speed and skill in about 30 days.” 
For this reason, he continues, oper- 
ators need not enroll in any school, a 
procedure often required of bookkeep 
ing-accounting staffs to gain sufficient 
knowledge of some types of business 
equipment. 


adds up to 


Regular checking accounts next 


What happens to accounts on which 
changes of address must be effected, or 
special instructions issued? Colored 
tabs, attached to such account ledgers, 
call attention to “special handling” pro 
visions. Customer statements are mailed 
on a regular basis, although “filled 
sheets” (account ledger sheets which 
are posted to the ends of columns), 
are mailed out upon transfer of appro 


ae 


TAB PRODUCTS CO. . 

995 Market St., San Francisco 3 ° 

At no obligation, please send Spacefinder brochure gy 
| 

. 
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priate balances to the subsequent sheet. 
Also, persons who have changed their 
mailing addresses are mailed copies of 
their account postings up to and in- 
cluding the day the change was noted. 
As Mr. MacDougall says, this pro 
cedure not only provides a measure of 
“extra service” to customers, but also 
lets them know that their new ad- 
dresses have been recorded correctly. 
In addition, these persons receive com 
plete statements on the regular basis. 

Since the date of installation, Mr. 
MacDougall adds, not a single pre- 
liminary programming step has had to 
be changed. In time, the bank expects 
to transfer its regular checking ac 
counts to the numeric system. 

As mentioned previously, NCR is 
promoting the Post-Tronic for two 
reasons: As direct help in easing cur 
day-to-day operations and, un- 
doubtedly of foremost importance, as 
the initial step in a series of machines 
designed to achieve complete bank au 
tomation. Thus far, NCR notes, bank 
automation on a grand scale has been 
difficult to program. This is due to 
the fact that some automated systems 
today are predicated on use of a com- 
puter whose cost would prove prohib 
itive to all except the largest banks in 
the nation. 


rent, 


The problem of code stand- 


ardization, however, has been over 
come by 
system on a code compatible with the” 
common language of magnetic char- 
acters accepted as standard for the in 
dustry by the American Bankers Asso- 
clation’s bank 


commission on auto 


mation. 


Obsolescence factor discounted 


Another problem is obsolescence. 
If the Post-Tronic is designed to handle 
operations of a current nature, and 
later to be incorporated as a separate 
segment into an overall automated sys 
tem, will its later applications negate 
the will 


before the entire system 1s available? 


work processing it conduct 


Since the Post-Tronic, however, is de 
signed to act as the keystone for NCR's 
successive stages of automation, the 
company feels that obsolescence is pre 
Also, the Post-Tronic 


is programmed for posting and reten- 


cluded. since 
tion of conventional, or original, rec 
ords, NCR maintains that a company’s 
normal record-keeping operations need 
The fully-automated 
depositor accounting system will pro- 


not be disturbed. 


duce identical records. 
Another problem, now on the verge 
is the sorung 


of solution, matter of 
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The principles of “Procedural 
Microfilming,”” when applied to 
bookkeeping procedures, add efficiency and 
time-saving plus the 100% photographic 
accuracy available only with microfilm 
In the preparation of a schedule 
of accounts, the new Flofilm 9600, 
can process up to 2,000 ledger 
sheets an hour, bringing a new high 
in bookkeeping efficiency! 

By “Flofilming” daily journal 
entries, complete protection 
against loss or destruction 
of these vital records is assured. 

By “Flofilming” invoices, 
non-descriptive statements can be 
prepared, reducing billing costs. 

For more cost-saving applications, 
send today for your free copies of 
“An Introduction to Microfilm” and a manual 
on “Procedural Microfilming.”” 


... in SFREAMUINING accounts receivable 
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MICROFILM CAMERA 


Flofilm 9600—first micro- 
film camera specifically 
designed for ‘Procedural 
Microfilming.”’ 


© Portable 


@ Motorized 


© Lowest Cost 

DIEBOLD, INC. Dept 88 
Flofilm Division, Norwalk, Conn. : 
Please send the following: () An Introduction to Microfilm 


" 

[1 Manual of “Procedural Microfilming”™ ' 

' 

Name Title : 

: Cc 7 

=: : ‘ eet a 

a Flofilm Division e Norwalk, Conn. Address : 

. . tet . . 

Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities City Zone State ; : 
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FOR ALERT 
_ EXECUTIVES 


The base of an office chair carries the 
load and takes the hard knocks. Peo- 
ple kick it, scrape it, bump it and 
grind sand into it with their feet. No 
wonder the ordinary base looks shabby 
even in a few weeks. 

You could save money if you could 
buy office chairs with bases that would 
never need refinishing and never wear 
out. 

Sturgis office chairs with fiber glass 
bases. cost no more than most ordinary 
chairs. The Sturgis fiber glass base is 
unbelievably strong and tough. It will 
never need to be refinished because 
there is no finish to scuff off. In short, 
it will never wear out. When it gets 
dirty wipe it off with a damp cloth 
and it will look like new. 

Write for a folder showing 33 models 
of Sturgis chairs, 15 with fiber glass 
bases. Hundreds of smart, modern 
color combinations are available. 

The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, 
Sturgis, Michigan. General Sales 
Offices, 154 E. Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 
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checks for processing by the Post- 
Tronic. At The New York Trust, sort- 
ing is done by hand. This year, NCR 
reports, delivery of Plan Two—a mag 
netic character sorter—will begin. This 
12-pocket sorter will be able to process 
documents of varying length, width 
and thickness, inter-mixed. The sorter 
will read at a rate of 1200 characters 
a second and recognize 14 characters. 
including certain digit numbers and 
symbols. 


Additional units scheduled 


In 1959, NCR expects to release a 
magnetic character imprinter. For at- 
tachment on any National proof ma 
chine or the newer models of National 
adding machines, this unit will allow 
for imprinting by magnetic ink of 
check amounts in process, and auto 
matic transferral of these 
proper storage bins. In 1960, a lister 
attachment is scheduled. By combin- 
ing the amount imprinting and listing 
of items on the sorter, all book-sorting 
or re-running of items, now achieved 
in proof, will be eliminated. 

NCR continues that a_ punched 
paper tape unit, also scheduled for 
1960, will be attached to the sorter. 
By means of this tape unit, the list 


items to 


Saves time, increases production, reduces errors 
—yet costs less to own, less to operate than 


DUPLEX — 
ELECTRIC | 
CALCULATOR 


FEATURING THE EXTRA 
ou ~ 79 


REGISTER 


ing of “fine” sorted items and creation 
of a punched paper tape of all items in 
the sequentialized sort order will be 
handled simultaneously. For additions 
to existing or future Post-Tronics, this 
punched paper tape will serve as input 
to the Post-Tronic, give account num 
ber and amount, and be read by a tape 
reader, also available in 1960. Another 
device scheduled for release in two 
years is an automatic feeder for ledger 
sheets, which will feed account sheets 
into the Post-Tronic. 

If a common language is to be truly 
“common” to all enterprises within a 
single industry, it is necessary for that 
industry to encourage free interchange 
of items between component compan- 
ies. Thus, NCR feels, the benefits to 
be accrued from agreement among 
members of a given clearing house as- 
sociation to accept the amount encod- 
ings of each other’s items will be 
enormous. Once this is accomplished, 
it will be possible to process clearing, 
or external items, as well as “on us,” or 
internal, items through a_ primary 
proof machine. 


Applications seen increasing 


The final step in its complete elec- 
tronic check automation program, 
NCR reports, will be the processing 
of transit items in a manner similar 
to that the clearing 
house method. As clearing houses ac 


proposed for 


cept a standard formula, amount en- 
coding and ABA numbers in magnetic 
ink on the great majority of items 
processed will be provided. Naturally, 
the time required for successful im- 
plementation of this final step will de- 
pend upon the time required by clear- 
ing houses to approve use of a common 
language. 

Obviously, then, the Post-Tronic, ac 
cording to its manufacturer’s outline, 
will enjoy a far wider application as 
related pieces of equipment are in 
stalled. Already, about 1,200 Post 
Tronics are in use or in installation 
stages throughout the country. — Pro- 


+ RAPID ADDERS 
-++ MANUAL CALCULATORS 
+ SIMPLEX ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 
+ DUPLEX ELECTRIC © 


some ordinary single register calculators. duction of the machine, as well as its 


successful application by such institu |, 
tions as The New York Trust Com | jf 
pany, emphasizes again the need for, 
and desire of, manufacturers to devise 
overall automated programs in connec: 
tion with existing machinery. 


Extra ‘““Memory” register for automatic grand- | 
and net-totals. Direct automatic addition to or | 
subtraction from the rear dial. New, simpler, 
electrified subtraction from the front dial. Auto- 


CALCULATORS ; u 
+ TAXIMETERS matic rounding off to the full cent. 


+ TICKET MACHINES, 


ee hy & SYSTEMS 
= | Control Systems, Inc. 


UNRIVALED FOR PAYROLL, BILLING, ANALYTICAL AND STATISTICAL WORK 

As such widespread research and de- 
velopment continue, automation soon 
will fulfill its potential as manage 
ment’s most valuable tool in the office 


a 


Representatives in PLUS COMPUTING MACHINES DIVISION 


be cae Principal Cities 5 Beekman Street, New York 38, N.Y. REctor 20045 ! 
ae ies | of tomorrow. 
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sip 
we The experience and KNOW-HOW of a DITTO systems specialist put the 
ons present TWA Purchase Order system on its present highly efficient basis. 
this . : a 
a With their DITTO One-Writing Purchase Order system TWA cut out delay, 
ds error and waste clerical motion and got a simple, quick, accurate, uniform 
tape method of far-reaching benefit. The tangible saving has averaged 
I g g g 
ther $75,000 annually for the past ten years. To this TWA adds incalculable 
two benefits peculiar to TWA's industry. ONE DITTO machine handles 
bet the system and it pays for itself every four working days. Dozens of 
— other DITTO machines now serve TWA in dozens of other ways, speedily 
and economically. 
ruly 
in a 
that How can you know that there’s no gold mine of savings and better- 
sae ments in your own company’s systems unless you call in a DITTO 
: = Systems Expert to examine them? He offers not only the means to 
Ps better routines but one thing more—the long-proved DITTO KNOW. 
ts HOW, gained through the years. 
nong 
- Every DITTO One-Writing System embodies all elements essential to 
ual paperwork efficiency: (1) Duplicating equipment specially designed 
| be - for systems use; (2) a customized forms printing service; (3) dupli- 
h d | cating paper and supplies chemically and physically coordinated to 
gan, give best results...PLUS ONE THING MORE: DITTO SYSTEMS KNOW- 
ring, Z Griffith, Director of Purc n HOw in the developing of DITTO One-Writing IDP systems. For infor- 
55 OF _ Trans-World Airlines, Inc. 4 mation call your DITTO representative, listed under “Duplicating 
mary Machines" in your classified directory. 
Seated—T.W.A. Executives: L. J. Staley, Manager Disbursements; 
W. F. Griffith, Director of Purchasing; J. A. Shaunty, Director of Stores. 
a Wie —_ Standing—H. E. Weaver, Manager Ditto, Kansas City Office. 
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anage DITTO, Inc., 6878 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
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1e office Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Phe. US. Pat. or. Ditto of Britain, Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Rd.: Fulham, London, S. W. 6, England 
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Automation— 


(From page 70) 


results of a calculation for later use in 

developing further computations. 
Delivery time for the Clary ECS at 

present is less than six months. 


Western Union installs IDP 


The Western Union Telegraph 
Company, New York, recently inaug 
urated a nationwide integrated data 
processing system, using its public 
network for the automatic, 
high-speed transmission, by perforated 
tape, of the company’s own multi-mil 
lion dollar payrolls, equipment inven 
tories and other statistical information. 


As a result, more than a half million 


message 


Dear Cal Filey “q 


I don't care what they say— 
it was love at first sight. How 
beautiful you are—your eyes, 
your hair, your form divine. NX 


Love, 


Robincon 


We don't guarantee 
romance—but we do 
promise that you'll be a 
better Secretary if you 
use AW.FaBER ERASER STIK, 
the pencil-shaped, 
white - polished beauty 
. that lets you erase with- 
e— 3! out a trace. Removes a 
single letter without 
blurring rest of the 
word. Pick up a few at 
your Stationer today. 


Te) 
Te) 
=) 
” 
¢ 
dy 
3 


do you prefer? 
MEDIUM or AVERAGE 
THIN or BLUNT 


—~Q 

= Which point 
© 

™ 

< 

o 


FOR ORIGINALS 
AND CARBONS 


gives you 


ER 


= 
2) 
ma 
a 
e 
bee] 
A 
Z 


With brush 20¢ 
Without brush 10¢ 
7099 and 7099B gray all- 
utility ERASERSTIK for pencil, 

ink or typewriting. 

7066 and 7066B for those 
who prefer a soft, red type- 
writer eraser. 


EraseRSTIK 


AW.Faser & RAS 


A. 


= 


-Faber-Castell Pencil Co. Newark 3, N. J. 


\ Surely a perfect Secretary 
} will make a perfect wife. | | | 


ees, 


words and groups of figures, giving 
weekly detailed information concern 
ing telegraph operations in every major 
city coast to-coast, will be quickly as 
sembled at special centers for electronic 
processing by business machines and 
calculators. “Transmission of the data, 
Union 
supervisors in the field and to manage 
New York, makes 
possible more efficient handling of pay- 
rolls, more up-to the-minute decision 


Hashed by wire to Western 


ment officials in 


making and more efficient control ot 
inventory and operating costs. 


17,000 miles 


Network covers 


Western Union’s IDP system, the 
company continues, is one of the na- 
tion’s largest. It will use 17,000 miles 
of the public message network, and is 
being placed in service in two stages. 
The first part, now in service, links 
18 control where a constant 
stream of payroll, inventory and other 
data is being received from Western 
Union offices in all states and the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 


cities 


The control cities 
then transmit the assembled informa 
tion by wire to one of tive IDP centers 
in New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas 
or San These centers, in 
turn, consolidate the data for 
mission to management and area su 


Francisco. 
trans 


pervisors. Ten new control cities are 
to be added to the system at a later 
date. 

In addition to producing payrolls 
and checks the system will provide 
detailed information about the avail 
ability of equipment and parts at thou- 
sands of offices, and the daily work of 
more than field employees. 
This is how the system works: 


22,000 


Each hourly-rated employee uses a 
daily work report card, on which are 
entered the hours worked and code 
number identifying such variable in- 
formation as project, kind and location 
of work performed and time required 
fer completion. At the close of each 
day, the cards are checked, sorted and 
placed in sequence by employee num 
ber. 


Tape data converted to cards 


Control cities record this data on a 
wide tape. The machine simultaneous 
ly prepares a five-channel, common 
perforated tape for tele- 
graph transmission to the proper data 
processing center, where it is converted 
automatically to punched cards. 


language, 


Other punched cards on file at the 
data processing center contain constant 
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information tor each employee—in- 
cluding name, payroll number, salary 
rating, Federal income tax data, pay 
roll group and date. A machine auto- 
matically consolidates this constant 
data with the variable information for 
each employee. Completed cards then 
are processed through a battery of 
electronic calculators and other busi- 
ness machines which print payrolls, 
prepare checks and provide current 
management control data. 


“Nonsense” totals check accuracy 


One interesting feature of the opera- 
tion is inclusion of a “nonsense” total, 
automatically produced by equipment 
at the control cities, with each line of 
figures transmitted. At the 
data processing center, a calculating 


distant 


machine automatically adds each line 
of figures received to obtain a similar 
“nonsense” total, thereby insuring abso- 
The machine 
the data for final processing only if the 


lute accuracy. releases 
two totals agree. 

The perforated tape used for trans 
mitting data over the regular tele 
graph network for business machine 
processing at destination is the same 
transmitting — tele- 


medium used in 


grams. 


GOT HIGH-PRICED HELP > 
e LOOKING FOR RECORDS + 


LOW-COST “CONVOY” | 
e STORAGE FILESe 


All your semi-active or inactive recor 
are instantly available. What a time on 
money-saver today! 

Rigidized permanent Drawer and She 
construction eliminates shelving and cos! 
searching (the biggest item). 

All this at half the cost of steel becav®) 
“CONVOYS” are heavy duty 
corrugated board processed to 
remarkable strength. 

Sizes: letter, legal, check, 
deposit slip, tab card... 
10 others. 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


ty Gives Graphic Picture — Saves 
Saves Money, Prevents Errors 

i Simple to operate —Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

i‘ Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling Sales, Etc. 

ie Made of Metal Compact and Attractive. 
Over 250,000 in Use 


Full price $4g50 with cards 


Time, 


FREE 24-Page Booklet No. 6-100 


Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd St. @ New York 36, N. Y. 


Procedure audit— 
(From page 32) 

the manual which were never “sold.” 
They may have come about to satisfy 
inadequacies pointed up by the ex- 
ternal auditors, or they may have been 
railroaded through by certain  indi- 
viduals over the objections of others. 
In such circumstances, the procedures 
have been accepted under duress, and 
the people involved feel they were 
forced into compliance. The audit may 
well show up deviations from the pro- 
cedure as written, where quietly, with- 
out fuss, the individual has worked 
out his own compromise with what 
was originally forced on him. The 
procedure audit now assumes the as- 
pect of a “police” action, and can 
cause much resentment. It is up to 
management to make it clear to line 
supervision that the procedure audit 
is a management tool meant not as a 
punitive measure but as a means of 
improving company operations. The 
benefit that they themselves will ac- 
crue should be stressed, and their co 
operation solicited. When the systems 
man gives credit to the line for help 
and cooperation, as he must, manage- 
ment should acknowledge such co- 


can increase your present 


filing capacity by 
almost 200%! 


America’s First and Foremost Shelf Filing System with — 


more 

FILING CAPACITY— 
Visi-Shelf units are 
available with from 
7 to 10 Openings 
High (or up to the 
ceiling if desired !) 


more 

RECORD PROTEC. 
TION — Patented, 
light weight Doors 
available on all 
Visi-Shelf units! 


OVER 4,000 VISI-SHELF 
INSTALLATIONS IN ALL 
PHASES OF AMERICAN 
BUSINESS SINCE ITS 
INTRODUCTION A 

FEW YEARS AGO! 


more 

FILING PRODUC- 
TION — Visi-Shelf’s 
exclusive 
Guide Pull” pro- 
vides more accur- 
ate filing; quicker 
reference ! 


Write today for free 
catalog and name of 
nearest dealer. 


“Facile 


VISI-SHELF. FILE, ING. 225 Broadway, Dept. 8-3, New York 7, N. Y. 
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operation in positive terms, thereby 
enhancing the audit program. 

(2) The writing and installation of 
a procedure has an immediate and 
visible result. Changes take place, rou- 
tine is altered, a challenge is present to 
improve performance, to prove one’s 
ability under changed circumstances. 
In the procedure audit, however, 
changes are not necessarily going to 
occur, and—if they are—not at that 
time. As far as the line supervisor and 
employee are concerned, the audit is 
only something that takes away their 
time and attention from the work they 
must perform. Again, as in the pre- 
vious instance, it is up to management 
to make its backing and support 
known, to impress upon the line super- 
visors and employees the need for con 
stant review and re-evaluation of the 
company’s standard procedures. 

Modern management is very much 
aware that to stand still today is tanta- 
mount to failure. Only dynamic, pro- 
gressive organizations can keep up 
with the requirements of competitive 
business and industrial conditions. 
With a well established procedure 
audit program, modern management 
takes one further step in assuring for 
itself efficient processing, useful and 
timely reporting, so it can make the 
necessary decisions in maintaining and 
improving its competitive position. 


Office— 
(From page 38) 

large sofa in washable off-white viny! 
plastic, specially-designed console ta- 
bles with Travertine tops, and lamps 
were added to enhance the atmosphere 
of comfort displayed in the entrance 
area. Large walnut doors lead into the 
companies’ suite. 

The reception area contains an ex- 
clusive angular sofa, covered by tex 
tured fabric in beige, greens and 
oranges. A caneback chair with orange 
seat and tables complete the grouping. 
Of particular interest is a mosaic table 
of abstract design made by Stewart 
Studio. 

The 
suspended pedestals and heavy glass 
top, was designed by Mr. Gerstel. 
Other furniture in this area include 
a white-leather desk chair, another 
orange-colored chair, an attractive Par 
zinger floor lamp, and two benches 
covered in white leather. 

The layout provides for direct entry 
from the reception area into an assent 
bly room. The latter is connected to 
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Today's offices demand top efficiency. 
That's why more and more offices use 
Eureka Duplisnaps for multiple mail- 
ings. After all, a typist, a typewriter 
and Duplisnaps give you a complete 
addressing department — at low cost. 
Handle the carbon-interleaved Duplis- 
nap set once, slip it in a typewriter, 
type the addresses, snap the sets apart, 
and the job is done. You have up to 
six sets of neat, clear, perfectly aligned, 
strongly gummed addressed labels. 


To learn more about Duplisnaps and 
how they can help you—write for your 
free copy of “Speed Your Mailings.” 


® Reg. T.M.—U.S. & Canada 


524 Electric St. - Scranton, Pa. 
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EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 
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Multi-Use Eraser “Musts” 
For Every Business 


FOR DAY-IN, DAY-OUT REQUIREMENTS IN ERASING, these 
Weldon Roberts Erasers, World's Quality Standard, are among the 
most useful and versatile. Read carefully the descriptions of these 
erasers and their uses. 


BUY ALL FOUR FROM YOUR STATIONER TODAY! 


Weldon Roterls Enanar 
HEXO -1O1O-CLEANER 
For Cleaning. NO. 1010 HEXO CLEANER. 
1 Definitely cleans thin papers, drawings, tracing paper 


and cloth, books, fabrics, wall paper. Hexagonal- 
shaped, soft pink rubber. 


ARTEX 400 
PRACTICAL ORAWING - 
latdon Rotetts Enarar 


Mace im NEwaRr, USA 


For Art and “All-Around.” NO. 400 ARTEX. 

2 Soft, white texture for innumerable cleaning uses— 
and for practical drawing, charcoal high-lighting, 
drafting, book work. 


ELUIPTiC 121 


MADE 16 NEWARK, U.S. A 


For Pencil, Ink. Typewriting, Drafting. 
3 NO. 121 ELLIPTIC. Elliptic-shaped soft gray 


eraser. Winning combination: Shape-plus-texture. 


Titian - QS - Rubber ] 
C= beat a 


For Fine Details And Big Surfaces. 

4 NO. 85 TITIAN. King-size soft pink pencil 
eraser. Its shape spells versatility! Double bias- 
beveled ends and sharp edges, for erasing fine 
lines and details. Broad sides for cleaning. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
365 Sixth Avenue Newark 7, N. J. 
World’s Foremost Eraser Specialists 
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NEM ay-BACK invciorr’ 


“ELECTRONIC 
REMITTER” 


BIG SAVINGS in time and work — 

when your return envelope rides 

“Piggy-Back" on your statement or 

invoice! 
“Piggy Back’ return envelopes tie into 
your tabulating accounting system. Auto- 
matically coded, both numerically and 
alphabetically, while the form is typed 
+ » « saves look-ups. Carbon spot does 
this 1.D.P. coding trick. 

FOR DETAILS and wide range of adapta- 

tions to match your needs, WRITE TODAY! 


500 BITTNER ST ST. LOUIS 15. MO 


CUT OFFICE OVERHEAD 
AND SAVE PRECIOUS $ 


Our new, illustrated 1958 catalog leads the 
way to efficiency with thousands of top 
quality office, accounting and stationery 
items priced to save you money. 

We manufacture our own forms. 


Write for Your Free Copy of 
Our 100-Page Catalog Today! 


No Salesman Will Call 


Industrial Division 
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a large board room. This arrangement 
permits meetings to be held without 
the necessity for guests to pass through 
other office areas. The assembly room 
features walls covered in two tones of 
vinyl plastic and a specially-woven deep 
pile green carpet. Modernfold doors 
covered in vinyl plastic enclose a large 
closet. Two sofas in off-white, tables, 
a desk, two additional chairs, two floor 
lamps and a built-in telephone booth 
for executive use complete the furnish 
ings. 

If one could segregate the single 
outstanding unit of the new offices 
which commands the most attention, 
the designation very possibly would be 
applied to the board room and envi- 
rons. The board room itself, which 
measures 30 by 17 feet, is topped by a 
luminous ceiling, designed to provide 
equal distribution of light throughout. 
A rectangular lighting arrangement 
with dimmer affords individual regu- 
lation of intensity. The room also 
contains deep pile green carpeting 
identical to that used in the assembly 
room, and a simulated window effect 
is provided by inclusion of Fiberglas 
curtains, lighted from behind. One end 
wall slides open to reveal a blackboard, 
while the other side has a similar slid 
ing-door arrangement covering a pro- 
jector screen. 

The  specially-designed oval shaped 
table is approximately 21 feet in length 
and has a matching veneer finish on 
the top. Comfortable chairs, surround- 
ing the table, were designed and execu- 
ted by Fabry Associates, Inc. Connected 
to the board room is an attractive din 
ing room for the convenience of per 
sons attending meetings and of com- 
pany officials. A black and white 
checkerboard vinyl floor supports 
tables with pedestal legs and white 
Formica tops, and Salterini chairs with 
black woven plastic backs and orange 
seat pillows. This orange color is re- 
peated on the wall behind the Harvey 
Probber buffet. Walls are paneled in 
Paldeo, with two sides featuring Jap- 
anese panels in narrow black frames. 
Connected to the dining room is a 
fully-equipped kitchen which, in its 
display of modern furnishings, com- 
plements the design pattern of the 
entire office area. 

The majority of offices are carpeted 
throughout and, except for executive 
offices, are equipped with standard 
furniture from Macey-Fowler, Inc., 
Charles S. Nathan, Inc., and Richard 
Draper & Co. To avoid monotony, 
various types of furniture, with differ 


ent color patterns in upholstery, were 
chosen for each office. Overall wall 
colors are based on a theme of light 
beige and cocoa to harmonize with 
carpeting. 

The office of the board chairman is 
paneled throughout in walnut; furnish- 
ings include a light beige carpet, an 
exclusive oversized conference desk, a 
highback desk chair in black leather, 
and visitors’ chairs in antiqued white 
leather. The sofa is covered in blue 
silk; the highback chair, in beige vel- 
vet. An assortment of attractive tables 
and lamps completes the furnishings. 

A pair of doors connects this office 
with the informal meeting 
where a built-in wall houses complete 
bar and refrigerator facilities, “tele 
scope” doors, a closet and television set 
with remote control. The sofa and 
chairs from Fabry are covered in fab- 
rics in combinations of and 
blues. Walls are in light beige grass- 
cloth and draperies in off-white. The 
chairman’s secretarial office features an 
attractive desk in walnut oil finish, 
with cane back and white Formica top. 
This desk is attached to a supply cabi 
net and built-in files sprayed in white. 
A brass railing divides the desk area 
from the visitor's area. 

A special “Guest Office,” reserved 
for company officials who are quartered 
in California, was created to provide a 
bright “Hollywood” atmosphere for 
visitors. Draperies, for example, are a 
blend of specially-printed yellow and 
white, and the same material has been 
used to clothe one entire wall. Heavy 
pile carpeting is in a similar gold color. 
A chandelier enhances intimacy, and 
furniture is finished in black. Visitors’ 
chairs are covered in white leather and 
the sofa in black-textured fabric. At 
tractive pictures have been selected for 
the walls of the room, as well as for 
other offices. 


room, 


greens 


Office partitions are gypsum black, 
with both sides plastered. Ceilings are 
suspended, incorporating acoustical tile 
and recessed lighting fixtures. The eff 
cient lighting arrangement is individv- 
alized for each office according to re 
quirements, with light intensity  in- 
creased above desk areas. 

Thus, from imaginative use of color 
and furnishings, American Colortype’s 
new offices have achieved a_ striking 
balance between charm of decor and 
functional layout. This indicates, as 
many have maintained 
through the years, that an office’s i- 
dividuality need not be lost in_ the 
transition from old quarters to new. 
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20 lb. WHITE BOND, MIMEO 
! & DUPLICATOR PAPERS with 
Binding Edges Reinforced with MYLAR* 


) 
“RIP-PROOF”’ 
SHEETS 


Have Binding Edges 
Reinforced with 
Dupont’s MYLAR 

Toughest of Plastic Films 


IDEAL FOR USE ON 
All Makes of Stencil, 


Gelatin, Spirit & Offset 
Duplicator Equipment 


" Sheets 


for RING BINDERS | 
| 20 lb. WHITE BOND, MIMEO, DUPLICATOR | })) 
| Binding Edges Reinforced With MYLAR | 
, Triples the Life of the Binding Holes § 


| i 
| 


a hy 


_ nN 
ma \ 
\ en pulling through 
: @ Is Thinner than metal or 


Tt 


TESTS PROVE SUPERIOR STRENGTH 
In 4095 tests made, 20 Ib. Sheets 
with metal or cloth reinforcement, 
pulled through the metal rings at 
6 to 14 Ibs. pressure, whereas, Rip- 
Proof Sheets required 18 to 22 Ibs. 


* Dupont’s Registered Trade Mark for its Polyester Film 


426 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 
INDEXES Plants in Chicago, New York, California 


ALL THESE WANTED FEATURES 


@ MYLAR prevents punched 
holes from wearing, tearing. 


cloth reinforcement 

@ Triples the life of the Ring 
Binder Holes 

@ Trouble-Proof feeding 

@ Now at your Stationer 


FREE: For Free Samples, write 
Dept. 22, Test for Yourself. 


a IE V C oO Ventilated Chairs 


-.. the new experience 


in office seating 
e more comfort e longer wear e less cos? 
Cushioned firm support never aN 
changes afier years and years of 
use. Guaranteed for five years. 
13. everlasting webbing colors 
myriads of combinations. 


| | thrust bearings, 


| | 2" hooded 


Highest Quality 
Seng tilt ‘mech- 
anism with nylon 


oilless ball 
bearing casters. 


Complete line of 
Office Swivel Chairs Js 
Reception Furniture 
Institutional chairs 
Costumers: 

Wall and Floor 
Models 


ES45A 


Executive Swivel 
see your dealer or write dept. O 


BEV(O-Precision Mfg. Co, °°" “ticese Avenue 


Evanston, Ill. 


The Bestoees Some goes smoothly | 


: 


a 
4 


\ 


; CRIMPED 
for protect 


by 


we gee ere 


In regular 100-Pack. And in handy 


20-Pack Plastic Boxes. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
54 Washburn Ave., Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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Swifty, thrifty 
aa numbering 
ma machine 


Handles most every of- 
fice numbering job 
quickly, inexpensively. 
Automatic — consecu- 
tive, duplicate, repeat; 
6-wheel capacity. 
Sturdy frame, easy ac- 
tion, smooth operation. 
Prefixed letter wheel 
when desired without 
extra cost. 


Nine stock com- 
binations, all at 
one low price! 


_* 
-— * 
. ion 
é F ost mile impres® 

\ ‘o' 


eA | 1345678 | 


WM A. & CO., Incorporated 
a? Brooklyn 8, N.Y. — 


Sales Offices NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO »« MONTREAL 
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The BLADE Makes 
The Difference! 


The razor-sharp, replaceable 
blade found only in the 


ORIGINAL DUX 


Precision Pencil Sharpener 


On every desk 
Saves Time 1 | 


Wide 


1000 Virginia Avenue, N. E. 


Always a sharp point with a 
twist of the wrist. Spillproof 
choice of 3 colors. | 
variety desk, pocket | 
models, also new lead pointer | 
for mechanical pencils. See _ 
your stationer or write | i 
| 


FRED BAUMGARTEN, Exclusive Imports | 
Atlanta 


container, 


6, Georgia a 


for SORTING SPEED and ACCURACY 


Finest sorter on the market — 
sure to increase sorting effici- 
of, ency and production regardless 


of present sorting methods. 
Compact, sturdy and flexible 
for profitable use in any busi- 
ness. Made ina variety of sizes, 
alphabetical, numerical or any 
indexing to suit your needs. 


| Jehlhacs WERT-h-SORT 
| 


Write today for complete details. 


THE Kiklhaas COMPANY 


8012 S. Chicago Ave. @ Chicago 17, tl. 


Work measurement— 
(From page 61) 


ting corrective action in the case of 
workers falling behind their fellows. 

So, the first objective which had 
been set for the system was achieved. 
Figures were accurate, and their col- 
lection did not add an undue burden 
anywhere along the line, or interfere 
with workers’ primary responsibilities. 

The next problem to be solved was 
of a somewhat different nature. What 
officers at the Minneapolis — station 
wanted to find here was some method 
of presentation that would give to the 
data compiled the most meaningful 
form. A Bureau of Aeronautics work 
measurement report was to be submit- 
ted quarterly indicating work units, 
productive man-hours, and perform- 
ance rate for each measurement area. 
But it was felt that using data in this 
form for analysis purposes would be 
awkward, and would take an undue 
amount of time. 

Therefore, for the station’s own 
internal use, a series of charts which 
would enable the data to be presented 
graphically rather than _ statistically 
was devised. One chart was prepared 


make your copying machine work 


oe DOUBLE TIME with the now 


Lites , 


T-F Copy Pen / 
#464 = (non-refillable) 

RELEASE OFFICE CLERKS FOR OTHER WORK 

Lindy T-F COPY PENS make it possible to 


for each measurement area. Then the 
work units completed there, produc- 
tive man-hours expended, and the 
performance rate applicable to that 
particular area were plotted quarterly. 
All of this information was taken di- 
rectly from the figures in the BuAer 
work measurement quarterly report. 


Graphs offer varied advantages 


Minneapolis Air Station finds this 
type of presentation has several advan- 
tages. Trends in particular work 
measurement areas can be spotted 
much more rapidly, and all informa- 
tion can be more easily digested. More 
over, by plotting work units accom 
plished and man-hours expended on 
the same chart as the performance 
rate, there is no need for cross refer- 
ences to another chart or file, as there 
often is in statistical presentations. 

The third phase of the work meas- 
urement for work improvement pro 
gram has not yet been completed at 
the Minneapolis Station, because the 
officers in charge do not feel enough 
data has been accumulated yet to serve 
as a basis for analysis and management 
decisions based on this analysis. While 


fully realizing that the main point of 


COLORS 


* RED + BLACK | 
* BLUE «GREEN 


a work measurement program is to 
form a basis for decisions which will 
improve work performance, that work 
measurement is not an end in itself; 
they must first develop trends, job 
standards, and average workloads as 
a basis for changes in their work 
performance patterns. This, they be- 
lieve, cannot be done until — basic 
information has been collected over a 
long enough period to provide an 
accurate picture of the station’s pre- 
sent efficiency. 

The initial charts prepared at 
Minneapolis provide for the accumu- 
lation of data over a two-year period. 
At the end of this time, the officers 
in charge expect to develop new job 
standards for their personnel, as well 
as extracting other useful information. 

Of one thing, they are sure: the 
ultimate values to be derived from 
the work measurement program they 
have developed more than justify the 
time and effort involved in adminis- 
tering it, since the procedures they 
have developed have cut that time 
and effort to a minimum while still 
providing the complete and accurate 
information which is the first essential 
of a work measurement program. 


/ 


reproduce handwritten notes on your Copying 
Machine for permanent records. A WRITE FOR 
? ‘i * Permanent Ink * Perfect Reproduction /f Q@@GBIISS 
oe ee INK MEETS U.S. GOVT. SPEC. TT-1-562 — suitable for all y/ 
. writing practice especially when permanency is a factor. 
Available in Medium Point #M-464 or Broad Point #B-464 
manufactured by Lindy PEN CO., Inc., Culver City, Calif. 


ARTHUR LEE co. inc. 
16 Court Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


t 


DISTRIBUTING CASES.. 
+ Cut Coats | 


12 adjustable sections 
Special TAN fabric 
Padded shoulder sling 


” CAN-PRO 


34 E. McWILLIAMS STREET FOND Du LAC, wis. 
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mn small investment—BIG RETURN 


a BOSTON CHAMPION 


job | PORTABLE PENCIL SHARPENER 
=] 4 DECORATIVE COLORS 
ork green-blue-sandtone-gray 
be- i @ less time wasted 
s ® better efficiency 
asi | e less than 1c a day for one year 
ra with long life ahead 
an ' Send for free comprehensive report on sharp- 
eners, Booklet 
pre-e} 


| C. HOWARD 


a HUNT 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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Today’s 


Lowest-Priced Protection! 


cy SENTRY* SAFES 


SENTRY® 
Safe -and-Cabinet 


Exclusive! Genuine mahog- 
any, walnut or blond cabinet 
conceals safe, makes a hand- 
some table, telephone stand, 
TV base. Cab: 25%” x 20” 
Y x 20”. Safe, inside: 15” x 12” 
x 13” (2340 cu. in.) 260 Ibs. 


j Safe and Cabinet $119% 


Safe Only 79% 


Sell for 35% to 50% LESS 
than comparable labeled 


or unlabeled safes 


All new SENTRY floor 
safes carry the U.L. one 
hour 1700° F. fire test and 
2000° F. explosion hazard 
test label—and feature Ver- 
miculite insulation, all- 
welded construction, built. 
in 3-number combination 
lock, bank vault type lock 
bar, baked enamel finish, 
yet they sell for 35% to 
50% less than any other 
comparable safes. 

Why risk losing money 
and valuable records when 
a SENTRY costs so little! 
Write for free booklet, “12 
Big Reasons Why 
Need A SENTRY Safe” and 
name of nearest dealer. 


SENTRYS®$ 95 
START AT 44 


Slightly higher in West 


JOHN D. BRUSH & CO., Inc. 


558 West nom nd Rochester 11, N.Y. 


mu- PEN CO., Camden 1, N.J. 
riod. - 
icers N 
cb | ew SUMMARY 
well | 
tion. } for INCOME TAX Returns 
the ff The best answer: BEACH'S 
from | monthly Summary form for 
| CONDENSED reports of ali 
they expense-account data, in as 
y the many copies as desired... . 
linis- | Also—use BEACH BOOKS for 
| _ | Monthly Books easy keeping of records at time 
they | Weekly Sh mi expense is incurred. They verify 
time iceman and fully protect your claim. 
still Sturdy, Conven- At your stationers; or write 
urate ient, Complete, BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 
ential Vest-pocket 


Size 


19829 W. McNichols Rd. 
Detroit 19, Mich. 


DIES ano PROOFS jus a oo 


FS BUSINESS 
pa site cod MANUSCRIPT ) 


COVERS — 
$300 FOR 


DEWBERRY rr ae 


7 SO. 20th ST., BIRMINGHAM 5,ALABAMA 


Use Readers’ 


“ 
rT] the worldin Hall 17 


//7/7 7  WANNOVER-27 APRIL-6 MAY1958 


C2424 For further particulars please apply to: 
German American Trade Promotion Office, 


Office Engineering and 
Office Organisation 
the greatest display in 


GERMAN INDUSTRIES FAIR 


New York |, 


Inquiry Coupon on Page 88 


| Suite 6900, Empire State re 350 Fifth Avenue, 
Le 
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Bassick Casters cost 
less than floor repairs 


Here’s why all good office chairs ride on quality casters — 
Bassick’s, for instance. 
Easy action of Bassick swivel and wheel bearings lets 
casters respond instantly to chair motion. This quick, 
smooth-rolling action prevents dragging...guards against 
marking or scuffing floors. 
Wheel construction of Bassick casters also protects 
floors. New, wider, soft rubber ‘“‘Baco”’ wheel developed 
by Bassick and Firestone engineers lasts longer, won’t 
mark. And use Bassick “‘Atlasite’’ solid molded wheels 
on rugs or carpets. 

Smart office managers protect fine floors and save 
money at the same time. They look for Bassick casters, 


a sign of quality on office chairs and mobile equipment. 
8.5 


THE 

BASSICK COMPANY r; 
BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. ~~ 
IN CANADA: > aS 


BELLEVILLE, ONT. 
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SYMBOL OF EXCELLENCE 


MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS MAKING CASTERS D0 MORE 


CATALOGS TE le 


BOOKLETS, BROCHURES ‘ 
FOR THE OFFICE i He 


un 


Filing Equipment 
Remington Rand Div., 
Sperry Rand Corp., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 
10. How to Measure Your 
Filing Costs and Efficiency, 
28-page manual offering 
guides for measuring filing 
costs and results. (1) 


Mobile Storage System 

Dolin Metal Products, Inc., 315 Lexington Ave., Brook- 
lyn 16, N. Y. Brochure, 4 New Standard for Space Utiliza- 
tion, describing Dolin’s mobile storage system for elimina- 
tion of wasteful aisle space. (2) 


Cleaning Compound 

Calgon Co., Div. of Hagan Chemicals & Controls, Inc., 
323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh. Six-page folder describing 
“Pinnacle,” a new commercial cleaning compound for use 
in institutions, office buildings, ete. (3) 


Precision Copy Camera 

Robertson Photo-Mechanix, Inc., 7440 Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago 31. Brochure describing the Vertical “Twinkle” 
copy camera, used in making line and halftone negatives, 
offset and xerography plates. (4) 


Filing Problems, Systems 

Smead Mfg. Co., Hastings, Minn. New 16-page manual, 
File and Find It, explaining fundamentals of filing prob 
lems in typical office procedure and illustrating the com- 
ponent parts of a filing system. (5) 


Utility Receptacles 

Bennett Mfg. Co., Inc., Alden, N. Y. Bulletin describing 
in detail the firm’s new line of sanitary napkin wall recep: 
tacles, framed wall mirrors, burn baskets and custom re- 
ceptacles. (6) 


Darkroom Operating Efficiency 

Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, L. I., N. Y. 
Folder, Tips for the Darkroom, listing 20 common dark 
room operating problems, their causes and suggestions for 
solution. (7) 


Office Paper 
Brownville Paper Co., 
Brownville, N. Y. Bro- 
chure with samples of 
texture and weight of nine 
of the firm’s — popular 
“lightweight” paper stocks. 
(8) 
For further information, use Reader Inquiry Card on 
page 88. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates are 20c a word. Minimum charge $4.00. Payable in ad- 
vance. Address replies to all Box Number ads c/o OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


S PNSEMBLE. 
| ‘COMI 


For Sale or to Buy 


FOR SALE: FACTORY DEMONSTRATOR electric 2-in-1 
Folding and Letter Opener Machine. Fully guaranteed. Regu- 
lar $432.50. Yours for $198.50. Lansdale Products, Box 568, 
Lansdale, Pa. 


ee 


a. 


FOR SALE IN GOOD working condition-Kimball 75 Tag 
Marker $700. Remington Rand Model 2 integrated chain- | 
store Punch Card system (keypunch, sorter, interpreter, tabu- | 
lator) 2500. OM 280. 


WANTED TO BUY (and for sale) NCR 31, 32, and 2,000 
class models, NCR Cash Registers, Underwood Model E, 
Burroughs Sensimatics and Class 7 Multiplying Models, Graph- 
typers, Addressographs, Calculators. Send complete descrip- 
tion and best cash price. Al Steen, 324 No. Vermont, Los | 
Angeles 4, Calif. | 


WANTED ALL TYPE OFFICE Machines, Filing Equipment, 
Office Furniture, Kardex, Acme Post Index. Will exceed a 
manufacturers’ trade-in allowance. Write. Wire. National 
Office Equipment Co., 429 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 


WILL BUY AND SELL—AIl makes calculators, adding ma- 
chines, bookkeeping machines and other office machinery. Give 
us full specifications and serial numbers—model number if 
possible. We'll quote highest prices. International Office Appli- 
ances Inc., 326 Broadway, New York. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for used Bookkeeping Machines, all 
makes, Burroughs, Sensimatics, N.C.R. 3000, 3100, Rems, E 
Fisher, Underwood, Brandt Coin Machines. Advise full model 
and serial numbers for our quotations. L. A. Pearl Co., 140 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

WANTED TO BUY: Late model Elliott-Fisher bookkeeping 
and billing machines. Must be over 300,000 serial number. 
ty T Office Machine Co., 605 W. Washington St., Chicago 6. 
Ill. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER and Sundstrand Machines. Comptometers, 
Burroughs, Friden, Marchant, Monroe Calculators, Electro- 
matic Typewriters, Adding Machines and all office machines 
bought, sold, rented, rebuilt. Tetter-Warsh, 849 No. 3rd St., 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

WANTED—SUNDSTRAND and Burroughs Bookkeepers, also 
Remington, National machines. Indicate details, model, serial. 
Gibian Business Machines, 128 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


CARTOONS FOR HOUSE MAGAZINES by America’s fa- 
vorite artists. For samples, prices, send publication name and EXCITING NEW 
circulation. Cartoons-of-the-Month, Roslyn 5, New York. 

. r CONCEPT 


Business Opportunities IN GRACIOUS OFFICE LIVING 


ELECTRONICS, LEARN HOW to program Business prob- 

‘ems such as Payroll, Accounts Receivable and Inventory Watch for It! 
Fame for —, ry ec Send for Free information 

escribing our Home Study Course “Programming for Business Wai 

Computers”. Business Electronics Inc., Educational Section, ait for It! 
420 Market Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


PUNCHED CARD TABULATING SERVICE. Relieve your ee ee 

office load. Our Installation Can Do Your Sales Analysis. Dealer Exhibit—N.O.F.A. Convention, Philadelphia, March 28-31 
Inventory Control, Complete Payroll Work, Commissions, Bill- ¥ 
ing. Statistics, Etc. We Maintain, Up Date and Address Mail- <\ 
ing Lists. Small Accounts Welcomed. Electronic Business 

Services, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Telephone: 
Circle 5-1892. 


FREIGHT BILLS AUDITED. We will audit your rail. .ruck 
and carloading freight bills on a 50% contingency basis of 
actual refunds obtained for your company. If no recoveries 
are made—There Will Be No Charge For Our Service. Even 
if your bills are now being audited, we will re-audit them on 
the same 50% basis. Send freight bills via first class mail or 
Railway Express now as there is a two year statute of limita- 
tions on the filing of overcharge claims and possible money 


AIRFLOW 


STANDARD OF THE 
OFFICE SET 


due you is outlawing daily. Transcontinental Traffic Service CRAMER POSTURE CHAIR co., INC. 
Bureau, Suite 322, 1960 Daly Ave.. N. Y. 60. N. Y. 625 Adams Street +* Kansas City, Kansas 
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GET MORE 


INFORMATION 
quickly - - easily 


. On New Products 
: * 


Obtain New Catalogs 
and Helpful 
Literature | 


Subscribers 
to 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


This service 1s provided for the con- 
venience of Office Management Exec- 
utives in obiaining complete informa- 
tion on the products advertised in 
this issue. Advertisements are identi- 
fied by their respective page numbers. 
Fractional page advertisements are 
further identified by the initials of 
the advertiser. 


Simply circle the 
respective numbers 
in coupon below 


Just circle the numbers on which you 
want further information; fill in your 
name and address below, tear out and 
mail to Office Management. Our office 
will forward your inquiries promptly 
to the companies concerned. 


SEND OFF THIS BLANK ... FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please forward to the respective companies, our request for further 
information on the items we have circled below. There is no obligation 
to us for this. We understand this is a service to us as a subscriber. 


March 1958 New Products Items, and Catalogs 
MARCH 1958 ADVERTISEMENT i ee 
4 (Circle respective item numbers) 
(Circle respective page numbers on which ads appear) 1 A-l B-1 C-1 D-1 
Page Page Page Page 2 A-2 B-2 C-2 D-2 
2nd Cover 39 68 81 WRR 3 A-3 B-3 C-3 D-3 
3rd Cover 41 69 82 ALC 4 A-4 B-4 C-4 D-4 
3 42 71 82 ASH 5 A-5 B-5 C-5 D-5 
4 43 72 CCS 83 GJA 6 A-6 B-6 C-6 D-6 
6 50 72 GAC 83 BPM 7 A-7 B-7 C-7 D-7 
7 51 73 83 GBG 8 
I 83 WAF 
: -” —— TOOLS OF THE OFFICE 
9 54 74 TPC 84 FB : 3 ‘ ' 
75 84 TKC Information on products listed in the Tools of the Office 
10 55 section may be requested by writing in names of manu- 
11 56 76 SPC 84 LPC turers. 
12 57 76 CSI 84 CPC Manufacturer Page No. 
13 58 77 85 CHH 
14 59 78 AWF 85 JDB ere ee 
15 62 78 CI 85 DEC 
16 63 79 85 BPC or - in cnn 
17 64 80 GS 85 GAT 
19 65 80 VFI 86 ———$—$_—_$____—- a enemernetcial 
20 66 81 ESP 87 
21 67 89 ——-- —-—— 
24 
Fractional page ads further identified by initials of advertiser —_ aca 
ITIL Gn fe cn yaad anal hig! arb easy enue Aetna ERNIE ae ore eee 66 o kiana ancecas — 
EEO TT EOE FEL EPL OE PET TTT OTTO TOT CETTE OOO OET EET ert Office Management 
NES So divin atig Ha X bas one SORA ESAS Ss Aes nie eee Gees 14 a USREURAATRONE NCS eda aeaeee This inquiry form good 
2 until April 15, 1958 
GE cine senasswexeeen eT ee ere ZAMS 2000 ME Sivdesecainereewten 
Number of Office Employees (all departments) ............ eee cece e eee e eee eeeees ‘a 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Acco Products Div. of Natser Corp... 21 
Agency—La Porte & Austin, Inc 

nay oro ese Pe snogty House. .... 82 
Agency—Charles J. Charney & Co., Ine. 

Acme Visible Records, Inc 58 
Agency e . Brown Adv. Agency 

Aigner Co., G. J. - 83 
Agency re McNulty Advertising Agency 

Airkem, Inc 71 
Agency Atherton & ¢ urrier, Inc. 

American Automatic Typewriter Co 62 
Agency—Frank C. Nahser, Inc. 

Americen Lithofold Corp . 82 
Agency— Burlingame Grossman Adv, 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co 3 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Bassick Co., The ; 86 
Agency James Thomas ¢ hirurg Co. 

Baumgarten, Fred SH . 
Agency—Fred Worrill Adv. 

Beach Publishing Co euhtys 85 
Agency—Francis Adv. Agency 

Bevco Precision a SA 83 
Agency—Mar-Pat. Adv. Agency 


Blaisdell Pencil Co 
Agency—The Richard « ALF oley Adv. ‘Agency, Inc. 
Browne-Morse Co see er 6 


Agency—Don Harding & & a 

Brush & Co., Inc., John 85 
Agency “Ha nford & * Green. Oa: Inc. 

IND SII. 6 vc vntccccce : : 53 
Agency—€ "am pheil. Ewald Co. 

Can-Pro Corp ; . , 84 
Agency Ramsthal . Adv. Agency 

Celotex Corp., The Pare ; 63 
Agency— Mack ‘arland, ‘Aveyard & Co. 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 79 
Agency—E., M. Freystadt Associates, Inc. 


Comptometer Corp........ 56 


Contrel Systems, Inc., Plus Computing 
achines Division 


ae 3 76 
Agency—George V. McIntyre . dv. 
Convoy, Inc..... Se eiencdik 78 
Agency—Rex Farrall, Inc. 
Cramer Posture Chair Co., Inc. 87 
Agency—Allmayer, Fox & Reshkin Agency, Inc. 
Crusade for Freedom my 50 
Dewberry Engraving Co ‘ 85 
Dick Co., A. B : as a 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

Diebold & Associates, Inc., John. . 19, 20 
Agency—-The Rockmore Co. 

Diebold, Inc., (Flofilm Div. ) ; 75 
Agency Ritter, Sanford & Price, Inc. 

Ditto, Inc. , : 77 
Agency—Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Gras- 
selli Chemicals Dept., Ludox Wax 55 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 

Eagle Pencil Co 16, 17 
Agency— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 

Eastman Kodak Co. (Business Photo 
Methods Div., Verifax) a 59 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Esterbrook Pen Co., The... 14 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

Eureka Specialty Printing Co 81 
Agency—-Kretschmer & Dinner, Inc. 


Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Inc., A. W 78 


Agency—J. M. Kesslinger & Assoc. 

Force & Co., Inc., Wm. A 83 
Agency—Philip I. Ross Co. 

Gates Acoustinet Co 72 
Agency—\Warman, Robins & Gorham, Inc 

General Electric Co ‘ 51 
genry—-Ruthrauff = Ryan, Inc. 

Coneral Fireproofing Co., The 9 
Agency—Griswold-Eshleman Co., The 


German American Trade Posenetion Office 85 


Agency—Gotham-Vladimir Ad?., Inc. 

Graff Co., George B.... 83 
Agency. Henry A. Loudon Ad?., Inc. 

Graphic Systems. . 80 
Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 
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Haloid Co., The........... ee 7 
Agency—Hutchins Advertising Co., Inc. 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co 65 
lgency—The Rowe & Wyman Co. 

Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard re 85 
Agency—Doremus-lishleman Co. 

Kenro Graphics, Inc 66 
A gency—Car penter-Proctor, Inc. 

Kohlhaas Co., The Fie 84 
1gency—Frank C. Jacobi Adv. 

Lassco Products, Inc | 74 
Agency—NV ilkinson Advertising 

Lindy Pen Co., Inc P 84 
Agency Sheldon Marks Adv. 

Macey-Fowler, Inc ; ; 4 


Agency—Givaudan Ad?., Inc. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. (Thermo 
F. : 


SP ichecehivettere tuu aoe a t.le 12 

Agency—Ruthrau, fT & Ryan, Inc. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc... 24 
Agency—L. H. Hartman Co., Inc. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc. . ; 57 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Mosler Safe Co., The 13 
Agency—C ‘unningham & : Walsh, “Inc. 

National Cash Register Co., The 15, 67 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Office Management . re. 18 

Old Town Corp... : . 39 


Agency—La Porte eo Austin, Inc. 


Ozalid Div. of General Aniline & Film 


Se 69 

Agency— Benton & Bowles, Inc. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc... 8 
Agency—L. E. McGi vena & Co., Inc. 

Plus Computing Machines ; 76 
Agency—George V. McIntyre - Ade. 

Precision Mfg. Co......... 83 
Agency— Mar-Pat Adv. Agency 

Roberts Rubber Co., Weldon . 81 
Agency—La Porte & Austin, Inc. 

aay prtcnenay Co 22 
Agency “Ww alter Thompson Co. 

Pi sno Corp., The. 43 
Agency—Cayton, Inc. 

Smead Mfg. Co., The 41, 42 

Smith-Corona, Inc... 73 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

Smith, Inc., Charles C 72 
(gency—Ayres, Swanson & Assoc., Ine. 

Steelcase, Inc 4th Cover 
Agency—Wesley Aves & Assoc 

Sturgis Posture Chair Co., The 76 
Agency—Blaco Advertising Agency 

Tab Products Co 74 
\gency—IT. M. Leete & Co 

Thomas Collators, Inc 68 
Agency—Car penter-Proctor, Inc 

Tischbein, O. F 85 
{gency—Gotham-Vladimir, Adv., Inc. 

Traveletter Corp 
Agency—Van Lear Woodward Associates, Inc 

Underwood Corp 2nd Cover 
Agency—William Esty Co 

Venus Pen & Pencil Corp 3rd Cover 


Agency—Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, Inc 
Visi-Shelf File, Inc. . 80 


Agency—Ritter, Sanford & Price, Inc. 
Webster Co., F.S 10, 11 
\gency— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
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I RASING 


KLENZO 


Swift and smooth for {4% 
typewriter, ink and ball- | 
point work. ' 


Llaisdel/ KLENZO + 4 ivriwerit ERASER 533-7 


GET THESE 
BLAISDELL EXCLUSIVES: 


KLENZO-7//; 


Special compound, 
thin diameter for 
pinpoint erasing. 


Write for sample, naming 
this publication. 


TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT 


+ OFF. 


SBLAISDELL 
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PENCIL COMPANY 


BETHAYRES, PENNA. 
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editorial 


“Office of the Year” Awards 


OUR annual Yearbook issue, to be published later this month, will incorporate stories 
on the six offices which have won this magazine’s annual “Office of the Year” Award 
competition. We feel the group this year is particularly interesting because the six offices 
represent, in their differences, the increasing Mexibility of design characteristic or Ameican 
offices as a whole, just as they represent, in their similarities, the value of basic system 
and design principles. Thus, in site location and design, the award winners this year 
range from the heart of the city to completely suburban settings, from a one floor office 
located atop a downtown store and parking center to a one Hoor office in a conventional 
office building. 


These surface differences are striking; the similarities, while less obvious, are no 
less real. The similarities lie in the interior planning of the offices, which insures that 
work flows smoothly from one department to the next in the processing line; that 
departments in constant contact with outsiders are easily accessible, while those without 
need for such contacts are set apart in areas where they will not be handicapped by a 
constant stream of trafic. The similarities lie, too, in the provision of working condi- 
tions that are pleasant and stimulating without being obtrusive, and in the careful, 
selection of equipment for each of the office’s specialized jobs. 


But perhaps the most important similarity between the six offices lies in their end 
product-—the high quality of work produced by each, a telling indication of the effect 
the various factors of good layout, design, and systems planning have on the basic 
purpose for which the office exists. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
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Venus Coloring Pencils and Venus Unique thin lead coloring pencils. Ask, too, about the complete line of fine Venus 
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"3557 N22 MEDIUM SOFT DJ. 


VENUS VELVET 
VENUS VELVET 


| going to work in more offices 


A big favorite in offices everywhere— Venus Velvet Pencils with smoother “homogenized” lead write blacker, clearer, 
with no hard spots, no soft spots. And Venus Velvets are stronger, last longer for extra economy. Exclusive Pressure- 
Proofing clinches wood to lead, ends internal breaking. Remember: Venus makes over 2500 job-designed pencils including 


erasers. Write for the Venus Velvet Work-Saver Kit: Dept. OM-3. ©1958 Venus Pen & Pencil Corp., Hoboken, N. J. 


easier writing .. . longer writing V7 A} N U S Velvet Pencils 
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The shape of things to come 


Take a peek into the future and see a whole 
new approach to executive office living. Here 
is the Delta. It’s from the new Steelcase 
Flight Line — executive office furniture 
thoughtfully designed for busy men. The 
massive top, with its distinctively different 
delta-wing shape, gives you almost unlimited 
work area and doubles neatly as a conference 
table for on-the-spot meetings with your 
_ staff. And, each pedestal and drawer carries 
‘a full complement of personal features to 


help you handle increasing amounts of work 
in an ever-shortening day. Better office furni- 
ture dealers are featuring the Flight Line now. 
See it soon! Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. In Canada: Canadian Steelcase 
Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


Our new full-color Flight Line 
brochure will tell you more about 
the shape of things to come. Ask 
your secretary to write Dept. M 


STEELCASE INC 
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The shape of things to come 


Take a peek into the future and see a whole 
new approach to executive office living. Here 
is the Delta. It’s from the new Steelcase 
Flight Line — executive office furniture 
thoughtfully designed for busy men. The 
massive top, with its distinctively different 
delta-wing shape, gives you almost unlimited 
work area and doubles neatly as a conference 
table for on-the-spot meetings with your 
_ staff. And, each pedestal and drawer carries 
‘a full complement of personal features to 


help you handle increasing amounts of work 
in an ever-shortening day. Better office furni- 
ture dealers are featuring the Flight Line now. 
See it soon! Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. In Canada: Canadian Steelcase 
Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


Our new full-color Flight Line 
brochure will tell you more about 
the shape of things to come. Ask 
your secretary to write Dept. M 


STEELCASE INC 
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Whether it’s a simpie report of a few 
pages and a few copies, or a monu- 
mental report of hundreds of pages, 
it can be copied onto offset paper 
masters by xerography at low cost. 
Quality is exceptional. Each copy 
run off on an offset duplicator from 
a master prepared by xerography is 
precisely like the original. Everyone 
else’s copy will be as good as yours. 
‘. What’s xerography? 
eof That would have been a fair ques- 
tion a few years ago when The 


as, 


Ato . ® : 

¢ Xerography copies anything written, 
printed, typed, or drawn ¢ Same, en- 
larged, or reduced size « Copies onto 
all kinds of masters— 
paper, metal, spirit, trans- 
lucent—for duplicating « 
Copies line and halftone 
subjects. 


NO LONGER 


Haloid Company first unveiled it. 
But today xerography is widely known 
—in business, industry, and govern- 
ment—as the world’s most versatile 
copying process. 

Every department in a modern 
plant can use xerography profitably, 
day after day, week after week, speed- 
ing intracompany communications, 
getting vital information to the field 
quickly, cutting important costs 
everywhere. 

Xerography is used increasingly to 
prepare masters for cumulative re- 
ports; catalog, inventory, and cost 
sheets; engineering drawings, man- 
agement reports, manuals, office and 
factory forms, personnel and tele- 
phone directories, price lists, sales 
letters, news releases, and others. 


ACCUMULATIVE REPORTS 


CATALOG SHEETS 


COST SHEETS 


ENGINEERING DRAWINGS 


INVENTORY SHEETS 
MANAGEMENT REPORTS 


MANUALS 
e OFFICE FORMS 


° PERSONNEL DIRECTORIES 
e PARTS CATALOGS 

e SALES LETTERS 

e TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES 


Every day someone finds new uses 
for versatile xerography. And every 
day it’s saving money, doing things 
never before deemed feasible. 

If you’ve installed XeroX® copy- 
ing equipment, you know that speed, 
quality and accuracy in paperwork 
duplicating no longer are problems. 

It will pay you to investigate the 
many advantages of xerography. 


THE BALOID COMPANY 
58-403X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal U. S. and Canadian cities 
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WHAT’S HE PUTTING INTO THIS VIOLIN THAT 
MAKES YOUR LETTERS HIT THE RIGHT NOTE? 


What's in a fine violin that helps give 
it a brilliant tone—a more beautiful 
look? Hardwood! What's the secret of 
making finer bond paper? Hardwood— 
if you know how to use it. And 
Hammermill does, with an exclusive 
hardwood pulp called Neutracel." 
Hammermill’s Neutracel unlocks the 
secret of hardwood to give your letter- 
heads more opacity—better contrast for 
typing and printing. It blends with 
other pulps to knit all the fibers together 
more closely—smooths out the tiny “hills 
and valleys” you find on the surface of 
most papers. It gives you a more level, 
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velvety surface than was ever possible 
with softwood alone. Neutracel’s hard- 
wood fibers also add extra strength and 
greater bulk —help letters fold more 
neatly— give Hammermill Bond that 
important snap and feel. And there's 
better erasability to make your secre- 
tary’s job easier. It's the best, cleanest 
Hammermill Bond ever. 

For letterheads in tune with modern 
business, specify Hammermill Bond 
with hardwood’s finer fibers. 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Printers everywhere use Hammermill <i. 
papers. Many display this shield. \ wi 


For better letterheads ask your printer for 
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“Experience is the Best Teacher” 


Always, the vital factors of training and skill must be supplemented by 
sound experience. Year in, year out, Macey-Fowler has been creating fine 
offices for foremost firms, large and small — offices perfectly planned 
~ for maximum operating efficiency. 


From a single filing cabinet to extensive executive groupings, Macey-Fowler’s e 
superior skills and seasoned know-how will meet your needs. 


4 ; Why not call us for an appointment? —- arate 


cae 


ratty 


Macew. fowler 


NEW YORK: 305 EAST 63rd STREET + TEmpleton 8-5900 


Pn ca Photo courtesy Eggers and Higgins’ Helen O'Connell interior Decorator f% : 
poh” ap eee 
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AUTOMATION IN THE OFFICE 


Spread of office automation slowed by 


cautious business mood in 1957 
by Robert M. Smith 


Operations research and its role in the 


office management picture 
by David B. Hertz 


PERSONNEL 


End to personnel shortage sighted even if 


economy enters another boom 
by Edith Conner 


Management development: are we stressing 


programs over people? 


by Jack B. Collins 
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Office Methods, Equipment, Personnel, and Purchasing 


Sponsor of the “Office of the Year” Awards 
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9 Systems planning in a cost-cutting era; 
what it can and must do............... 24 


by Allen Y. Davis 
10 


Let’s protect profit by a “second look” at 
paper processing costs................ 27 . 


by Alan C. Negus 


14 OFFICE LAYOUT AND FURNISHINGS... 29 


“OFFICE OF THE YEAR” AWARDS, 1957 35 
17 by Frederick Vogel 


TOOLS OF THE OFFICE SERIES......... 59 
18 by Robert Beeman 


OFFICE CATALOGS, BOOKLETS........ 91 


ASSOCIATIONS 


20 
PREVIEW OF 1958 EVENTS............ 124 
23 The year ahead (Editorial).............. 152 
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FILING CABINETS 


plete the iine. 


DESKS 


MODULAR UNITS 


tions for every office function. 


PARTITIONS 


COUNTERS 
Peerless offers a free custom- 
er-proposal-service; submits 
original floor plans on every 
counter proposal. 


MALKF & WIDE 
SECTIONS 
Every conceivable type of draw- 
er and horizontal unit provides 
a wide choice of arrangements. 


INDEX CARD FILES 


Exclusive construction fea- 
tures and appointments that 
provide for every card filing 
need. 


ACCESSORIES 
Chairs, Bookcases, Cupboards. 


See complete listing to the 
right. 


Write for your FREE copy of Peerless litera- 
ture. Specify your interest in type of metal 
office equipment . . . you'll receive fact- 
filled literature without delay. See your near- 
by authorized Peerless Dealer for complete de- 
tails . . . and helpful service. 


PEERLESS 


STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. | 


6600 Hasbrook Ave., Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 


A complete line of 2, 3, 4, and 5-drawer cabinets. 
Plus space-saving models in 3, 4, 5, and 6-drawer 
styles. Multiple-combination insert drawers com- 


Single and double pedestal desks. Secretarial, Fixed 
Bed Typewriter, and Calculating Machine Desks. 
Overhang desks in standard and de luxe models. 
Tables, credenzas and accessories. 


From a wide selection of drawers, files, cupboards, 
and accessory units, there’s unlimited combina- 


Easiest-to-assemble, prefabricated space dividers. 


— manufacturers of 


Double Pedestal Desks 
Single Pedestal Desks 
Portable Typewriter Stands 
Secretarial Desks 


Fixed Bed Typewriter Desks 


Calculating Machine Desks 
Panel Tables 
Leg Tables 
Executive Desks 
Conference Desks 
Credenzas 
20th Century Executive 
Furniture 
Modular Units 
Salesman's Desks 
Posting Desks 
Chairs 
Vertical Filing Cabinets 
Card Files 
Legal Files 
Card Index Files 
Complete Insert Line 
Document Files 
Check Files 
Invoice Files 
Cabinets 
Cupboards 
Blueprint Units 
Storage Sections 
Corner Fillers 
Space Saving Files 
Cross Trays 
Removable Partitions 
Wide and Half Sections 
Book Cases 
Telephone Stands 
Coat Poles 
Waste Baskets 
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SIMPLEST OFFSET DUPLICATOR IN THE WORLD! 


_M ATIC .. & 
with exclusive 2 


Auromaic =o 
PLATE CHANGER 


Davidson's revolutionary 
DAV-A-MATIC, first Offset Duplicator 
researched in the laboratory of modern 
business and industry, simplifies General, 
Short-Run and Systems Duplicating! 


* NOW...AUTOMATIC DUPLICATING... at the flip of a lever! 
CHANGES PLATES AUTOMATICALLY! New CLEANS BLANKET WITHOUT STOPPING! Just 


Automatic Plate Changer (APC) attaches press the lever while machine is running! 
and ejects plates while machine is run- No messy cloths, no ink-stained fingers 
ning—in a matter of seconds! ... operators love it! 


~“@> 


Model 239-5 
Eight models 


for every type 
and size of 
organization 


west SMALL or, 


ia . THE WORLD'S im 


or. * LNIWdIND| ros 


SPEEDS UP SYSTEMS DUPLICATING! New 
Universal Systems Feed combines auto- 
matic suction and hand feeding of Sys- 
tems forms, records, communications! 


ATTACHES PLATES INSTANTLY! New 
Master-Minder Plate Clamp grips and 
releases plates without locks or gadgets. 
Ideal for use with overlays, block-outs! 


“Oson pav-®™ 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION (en nn ne eee eee a 
A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Distributors in all principal cities ond Canoda 


Get New Brochure ...Just OL The Press! 


Headings in Protype ¢ Text in Linotype 


' 
' 
' 
29 RYERSON STREET, BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK Ps 
' 
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Agave Somat 


(CO Send new DAV-A-MATIC brochure 


Name. 


Firm 


Street 
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BUSINESS FURNITURE... ror orrices THAT REFLECT SUC 
mi Tit | ig gt 


the “‘office of the year’ 


WON BY: Mutual Benefit Life insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
INTERIOR BY: Eggers & Higgins, architects 
STAFF DECORATOR: Mrs. Helen O’Connell 


OFFICE FURNITURE BY: vs Z 
MMth SV: 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT’S EIGHTH ANNUAL 
“OFFICE OF THE YEAR” AWARD 


Better selection, better service are two 
important reasons why more and 

more architects, designers and decorators are 
doing business with Desks, Inc. 

Visit our showroom and see everything you 
want in office furniture at one convenient location. 
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The pause for review 


YEARBOOK ISSUE—1958 


In only a few short years, automation in the office has developed 
from a debatable theory into an actuality in many companies. 
Sharing in this growth—indeed making possible this grpowth— 
has been the new science of operations research. Yet each of 
these two new concepts has had its failures when misapplied. 
From today’s period of re-evaluation, a firmer and more realis- 
tic picture of these two new concepts, their advantages and 
limitations, should result. 
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Spread of office automation slowed by 


cautious business mood in 1957 


Growing mood of reaction against previously accepted 


principles, hesitancy in making major capital investments, 


lessen interest in field — 


by Robert M. Smith 


Editor, Office Management 


IF THE national mood of 1957 and 
early 1958 had to be characterized in 
one word, a good case could be made 
for “disillusionment.” By early 1957, it 
was apparent that a strong body of re- 
action was building across the country 
against values and beliefs that had 
existed for several years without much 
open criticism. Last year criticism be- 
came the order of the day, criticism that 
very often amounted to open rejection 
of conditions or theories previously 
unchallenged. 

Thus, we had the first serious and 
general broadside rebuttal of the argu- 
ments for the “team” over the indi- 
vidual; the spate of attacks launched 
against suburbia, and all the values as- 
sociated with it; the mounting tempo 
of the assaults on “conformism.” There 
was a ground swell of vague discontent. 
It existed mainly among a minority per- 
haps, but it was a minority which had 


Robert M. Smith 
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both influence and prestige, and was 
probably the most vocal and articulate 
group in the country. 

So, self-analysis was already becom- 
ing part of the national mood when 
Sputnik was launched, and the most 
serious and shocking disillusionment 
was brought home to every thinking 
American: the realization that the pre- 
viously scorned “backward” Commu- 
nist society was in some respects obvi- 
ously very far ahead of us. With the 
business downturn, we had another un- 
pleasant reminder that complacency and 
a firm belief that things will always turn 
out well doesn’t insure that they will. 

The picture was complete. The feel- 
ing that there had been entirely too 
much complacency, and blind accept- 
ance on the American scene, and en- 
tirely too little real analysis of what was 
going on in that scene, was transformed 
from a fashionable theory into a widely 
accepted, if not always admitted, belief. 

It is only against this background 
that the downward trend of interest in 
office automation can be fully under- 
stood. There can be very little doubt 
that the concept of clerical automation, 
which had so much appeal to business- 
men through 1956, was losing some of 
that appeal last year. One of the valid 
reasons seems to be that, simply because 
it had been so highly touted, it became 
a legitimate target of the conscientious 
critics of the current scene. 

Like most swings of the pendulum, 
this relative caution concerning the 
benefits of automation has had some 
justification; like most swings of the 
pendulum, the reaction seems to be far 
sharper than the circumstances warrant. 
Burt the fact that other factors too are 


operating to inhibit the acceptance of 
the principles of automation has aggra- 
vated the situation. 

One has been the continuing confu- 
sion about what automation really is. 
The fact that it is a system concept 
rather than a machine complex per se 
has been repeated ad infinitum in prac- 
tically every article given to the sub- 
ject. Yet some companies last year were 
still rejecting “automation” on the 
grounds that they had made “computer 
feasibility” studies, and found that the 
changes in procedure achieved through 
these studies were saving them enough 
money, and had improved their proce- 
dures sufficiently to make the installa- 
tion of a computer unnecessary and un- 
economical. Such companies, in other 
words, were still, in spite of their rela- 
tive sophistication, their realization 
that expensive equipment is not justi- 
fied until it has been planned for, at- 
tacking their problem from the wrong 
angle. Their basic investigation was 
predicated on a particular piece of 
equipment, rather than on devising the 
best possible system to meet their needs, 
and then installing whatever equipment 
was best suited to the new system. 

This was one factor that served to 
dampen the enthusiasm for “automa- 
tion” last year in some companies—the 
fact that they found they could actually 
get perfectly satisfactory results with- 
out elaborate electronic equipment. The 
fact that on the level of their particular 
needs they were achieving “automa- 
tion” even though no new automatic 
machinery was installed was not gener- 
ally accepted by the business commu- 
nity, which still too often equates auto- 
mation with electronic installations. 

Another factor was the experience of 
companies that revised their systems 
and did install electronic equipment, 
with perfectly valid results. But again, 
all too often, the system was revised 
with the end question: Can we justify 
a computer? as the key. A computer was 
given the primary emphasis in the 
whole systems revision picture. The net 
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result was that many companies in- 
stalled equipment, which did do every- 
thing that had been promised and 
prophesied for it, and did it so effi- 
ciently that company officials were 
buried under a wave of facts, figures, 
and statistics that they really didn't 
need, and that merely slowed down their 
own work. Companies that could eco- 
nomically use electronic data process- 
ing equipment, in other words, too 
often failed to capitalize on the really 
significant advantage of such equip- 
ment: its ability to eliminate much of 
the mass of operating information that 
has been necessary in the past in favor 
of consolidated current information. 
Companies in this category changed 
their systems for producing end results, 
but did not evaluate which particular 
end results were still necessary, which 
could be eliminated. Thus, these com- 
panies, in installing high speed com- 
puters simply weighed down manage- 
ment with reams of superfluous figures. 

Too many companies talked automa- 
tion, but meant by it only a computer, 
and either consciously or unconsciously 
went about all their studies and their 
systems design with the single aim of 
getting a computer into their organiza- 
tion. To a degree the situation in some 
instances was very similar to that of the 
individual who suddenly discovers all 
kinds of valid reasons for buying a new 
and expensive car just after his neigh- 
bor appears in one. 

And the reaction, in a time when the 
prevailing trend is criticism of the pre- 
vious prevailing trend anyway, is just 


Too many companies still put the eart 
before the horse; justify system = in 
terms of a computer, rather than in- 
stall a computer only when the system 
indicates its use. 


what might be expected. Now some 
companies are simply dismissing the 
entire idea of mechanized equipment 
too abruptly, whereas two years ago 
many were racing to embrace equip- 
ment far too elaborate for their 
needs simply because it represented 
“automation.” 

A much more valid reason for the 
current relative lessening of interest 
lies in the cost of high speed electronic 
equipment. Most data processors rep- 
resent a sizeable capital investment. At 
this moment, many companies are 
simply not making capital investments 
that do not promise a fairly quick 
amortization. Our present recession does 
not resemble the savage depression of 
1929 in any significant way except one 
—it stems from a crisis of confidence 
rather than a major flaw in the economy 
at the very time when a huge part of 
the economy's health depends almost 
entirely on a continuation of confidence. 
At a time when so much of the econ- 
omy is built on consumer buying on 
credit rather than out of current in- 
come, any failure of confidence can 
have snowballing effects. Major new 


capital investments in such a situation 
are looked on by every intelligent com- 
pany with a highly analytical eye, capi- 
tal investments designed to achieve 
such intangibles as “improved operat- 
ing information” stand a poor chance 
of approval. 

And here the manufacturers of high 
speed electronic equipment have to a 
degree fallen between the devil and the 
deep blue sea. Convinced as was nearly 
everyone else of an “ever expanding 
economy,” they concentrated their early 
best efforts on their large scale equip- 
ment. This was natural: as recently as 
last spring one manufacturer said that 
it had more orders than it could fill 
for its largest computer, and was de- 
voting its research and product funds to 
improving it rather than placing em- 
phasis on its small general purpose com- 
puter. The theory was that small and 
medium-sized concerns that could not 
afford a large computer probably didn't 
need one anyway; they could automate 
to a high degree simply through other 
mechanical equipment installed in ac- 
cordance with a well-designed system 
for work flow. The theory was perfectly 
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accurate as far as it went: the small and 
medium-sized office seldom does need 
a computer, and can achieve just as high 
a degree of efficiency as the large con- 
cern with much simpler equipment. The 
Haw was that the theory didn’t go far 
enough; didn’t recognize that many 
large concerns don’t really need large 
scale computers either, but could very 
well be interested in medium-sized 
units designed specifically for clerical 
processing. 

This situation has changed consider- 
ably: a variety of small, relatively inex- 
pensive general purpose computers are 
now on the market. But they have been 
arriving at just the time many com- 
panies, once enthusiastic, have begun to 
grow cool toward the whole idea of 
electronic data processing. They have 
come during the period of reaction. 

The same type of optimism which 
saw the market for big computers as 
practically inexhaustible has bolstered 
the arguments of those opposed to elec- 
tronic data processing generally. Many 
of the companies that did install ma- 
jor equipment, after extensive systems 
reorganization, evaluated their results 
mainly in terms of how much faster and 
how much more accurately they could 
get their work done, how much better 
operating information they were able 
to obtain, and on whether or not they 
were able to handle a rising work load 
without increasing personnel. There 
was much less emphasis on how much 
the installation was saving and /or cost- 
ing them. This was perhaps consistent 
with an era in which the main thing 
was to keep on top of the work load, 
and forestall the day when additional 
clerical personnel simply couldn't be 
found on the market. It wasn’t calcu- 
lated to reassure latecomers at a time 
when emphasis is on keeping costs 
down, and clerical personnel have sud- 
denly lost their restless attitude. 

Nevertheless, it was a gap in the gen- 
eral arguments for acceptance of elec- 
tronic data processors as a great boon 
to business, and it was a gap that has 
been savagely exploited. Fortune maga- 
zine, in November, 1957, reported in 
an article “What You Don't Know Can 
Hurt You,” that it had been unable to 
find one company that could justify a 
computer installation in terms of money 
saved, and reported too that most com- 
panies hadn't even tried to evaluate 
whether any savings were being 
achieved at all. The implication was 
12 
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Whichever way business goes, mechanization of clerical functions will increase... . 


clear and some of the quotes were ex- 
plicit—that it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to find any company that had 
benefited financially from an elec- 
tronics installation for paperwork 
processing. 


What's the future picture? 


Common sense would seem to dictate 
that the more accurate interpretation 
might be that at that time no company 
had compiled figures proving its elec- 
tronics installation had saved money. 
Obviously, if its work load had in- 
creased since installing an electronic 
computer, and its total personnel had 
not, the chances were at least even that 
doing without a computer would have 
been more expensive than installing 
one. The fact remains that the emphasis 
in most companies at the time the article 
was written was definitely not on 
whether the electronics installation had 
resulted in actual cash savings, but on 
other benefits that it might have 
brought. Yet today, most companies are 
at least as interested in cash savings at- 
tainable through a computer as they are 
on increasing the speed and accuracy of 
their paperwork flow. And these fig- 
ures are sketchy and hard to come by. 

These are some of the factors that 
have contributed to the declining em- 
phasis on — and interest in — automa- 
tion in the last six months: the confu- 
sion of a concept with expensive ma- 
chinery; the new mood of doubt in 
which almost everything that looked 
good yesterday is automatically suspect 
today; the business decline itself, which 
is making companies hesitant about 
capital investments that do not promise 
fairly quick and fairly concrete financial 
benefits; the bad experiences of some 
companies that have fixed on a particu- 
lar piece of equipment as the focus of 
their systems studies, rather than the 
best possible work pattern for their 
clerical operations. 

What does it mean for the future? 

Obviously, a great deal depends on 
the course of business in the next few 
months. If the boom picks up again, in 
a relatively short time, it is very pos- 
sible that some companies today hesi- 
tant about any radical changes in their 
office picture will within a few months 
go forward again as though there had 
been no hiatus at all. Not all will. The 
general tone of critical analysis, and the 
new respect for independent thinking 
will insure that there will be a great 


deal less stress on doing things because 
everyone else is doing them than there 
has been in the past few years. But the 
very real benefits that mechanization— 
at the proper level for the company in- 
volved —can offer will convince com- 
panies on the fence as they see their 
clerical work load begin to climb again. 

The only real dampening influence 
on this upturn could be the increasing 
availability of clerical workers on the 
market in the next few years. The “de- 
pression” classes — the young people 
born in the severe depression years from 
1929 on, when the nation’s birth rate 
was low—are giving way in the schools 
to the “war babies’, the maturing groups 
born during the war and post-war years. 
For the next several years, more people 
should be entering the labor market 
each year. And as the labor market 
grows easier the advantages of mechani- 
zation simply to meet a personnel cri- 
sis, rather than actually to improve 
operations or keep costs down, are likely 
to grow less and less important to 
most offices. The pressure to mechanize 
simply to keep on top of the work load 
will lessen, in other words; the values of 
mechanization in order to achieve bet- 
ter results at lower costs will be the 
subject of greatest interest to officers. 

Paradoxically, mechanization could 
increase just as fast—short of the com- 
puter level perhaps — if business does 
not take an upswing. The difference 
would be in the way it came about. In 
a renaissance of the boom, mechaniza- 
tion would be the goal to a large degree, 
in continued recession, mechanization 
would be the means to the end: lowered 
operating costs. In other words, what- 
ever the period ahead becomes, the con- 
cept of automation, with whatever nec- 
essary degree of mechanization is im- 
plied, will continue to gain acceptance 
in most offices, even though it might 
not move ahead as rapidly as it did a 
few years ago. 

It will do this because, if the reces- 
sion continues, Companies are going to 
become continually more interested in 
cutting costs. And, if automation prom- 
ises a smoother work flow without in- 
Crease in personnel at a time of expand- 
ing business and workload, the reverse 
holds true; that it will give smooth and 
adequate work flow with fewer person- 
nel at a time of decreasing business. 

Basically, what does automation mean 
in an office? This magazine last year 
traced three stages or levels of automa- 
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If machines do most of the work, but human beings still must control the machines, 
and make all the decisions, an office has mechanization, rather than automation 


tion within an office. At the very basic 
level, the office analyzed its whole work 
flow, determined what end results were 
actually necessary, what basic raw mate- 
rial in the form of raw information was 
necessary to achieve those end results, 
and what had to be done to that informa- 
tion to convert it into those end results. 
It then figured out the best, simplest, 
and cheapest way to feed raw informa- 
tion through the necessary processing 
steps to achieve the necessary end re- 
sults, with practical transfers of infor- 
mation needed for two or more differ- 
ent end products at the most appro- 
priate points in the work flow pattern. 

This in essence is system design—the 
same process basically that would be 
used in designing a new factory to in- 
sure that the work flow pattern in that 
factory was as efficient as possible. The 
major difference is that here it is ap- 
plied to a clerical processing line, and 
to an already existing organization. In 
effect it is revising and recreating that 
organization and its way of doing things 
to make it as simple and efficient as it 
can be. 

This, as was said last year, is only the 
first stage, but it is the essential first step 
to any degree of true automation. So far 
no machines have been stipulated. This 
step has not been taken as a “computer 
feasibility” study; it has been taken as 
systems analysis and design. No ma- 
chines have entered the picture, except 
the machines already in existence within 
the office. 

After this first step has been taken, 
then the appropriate machinery shat 
may be needed and can be economically 
justified can be considered in the over- 
all pattern that has been created. Given 
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an anticipated work load of so many 
units on the average, there may be 
points in the system where particular 
types of machinery would be cheaper 
and more effective than clerical person- 
nel. There may be other points where 
machinery would not be so justified. 
Machinery is ordered or not ordered 
then, in terms of its usefulness in the 
system that has already been created; 
not in terms of a study that has been 
devised to justify — or prove economi- 
cally unsound—machinery. 


Mechanization in equilibrium 

When this is done, if it is done cor- 
rectly, an office has reached a point of 
mechanization, not true automation. It 
is mechanization in equilibrium, mech- 
anization at the points where it is justi- 
fied; human labor at the points where 
it is cheaper, more effective, or more 
generally satisfactory than machine 
processing. 

Such mechanization is not complete 
automation by a long shot, but it is a 
step toward automation, and a true one 
—far more true than is the case in some 
companies that have installed very elab- 
orate equipment with only enough 
changes in their supporting procedures 
to keep the equipment busy. 

And this is precisely the degree of 
automation that more and more compa- 
nies will be working toward if tight 
business conditions continue to make 
cost Cutting a primary interest of most 
companies. The only intelligent cost 
cutting can come from analysis of waste 
in the organization, and elimination of 
that waste. Yet every duplication of 
work, every procedure that could be 
eliminated or simplified, every point in 


the processing cycle where a machine 
would be cheaper than a clerk —or a 
clerk than a machine—represents waste 
to the company where it exists. So if the 
current interest in paring Costs contin- 
ues, it is almost inevitable that this first 
true step toward automation will be- 
come far more general than it is today. 

In the same article from last year’s 
Yearbook quoted above, it was stipu- 
lated that such mechanization differs 
from true automation in one major 
characteristic. A process where ma- 
chines do much of the work, but human 
beings still have to control the machines 
and make most of the decisions is mech- 
anization. Automation exists where ma- 
chines to a degree regulate other ma- 
chines; evaluate the information com- 
ing from subsidiary machines, and, act- 
ing on that information in accordance 
with predetermined programs, “feed 
back” control decisions. 

An obvious example of the distinc- 
tion might fall in the field of inventory 
control, There a machine, such as a com- 
puter, accepting incoming information 
from a variety of sources on losses from 
inventory during the preceding week 
and total sales for the past six weeks, 
could establish production schedules ac- 
cording to a formula in which the 
schedules were determined by the rela- 
tionship between inventory levels and 
sales trends in the preceding period. 
This would be clerical automation in its 
highest sense: a true meshing of vari- 
ous streams of information into an “end 
product” and the automatic “feed- 
back” of that product—the production 
schedules—to the assembly line. 

What is the future for this second 

(To page 128) 
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Operations research and its role 


in the office Management picture 


Initially an aid in military decision-making, operations 


research has doffed its uniform since the war years to emerge 


as a vital busmess aid — 


by David B. Hertz 


DURING WORLD WAR II, at a time 
when German submarine attacks were 
inflicting serious losses on Allied ship- 
ping, a group of scientists who had little 
military experience were asked an im- 
portant strategic question: “Is it better, 
from the point of view of reducing 
shipping losses, to run a large number 
of small convoys or to run a small num- 
ber of large convoys?” 


Author and editor of numerous techni- 
eal articles and books, Dr. Hertz holds 
A. B., B. S. and Ph. D. degrees from Co- 
lumbia University. He is a lecturer in 
Industrial Engineering at Columbia, a 
Fellow of the Operations Research Society 
of America, and a vice president of The 
Institute of Management Sciences. He is 
manager of Operations Research, Arthur 
Andersen & Co., New York. 
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These scientists applied the same re- 
search techniques to this problem which 
they had applied previously to problems 
in their university and industrial lab- 
oratories. Within a short time they were 
able to provide the answer to this ques- 
tion, with convincing mathematical 
proof. “It is better to run a small num- 
ber of large convoys: losses were not 
determined by the ability of submarines 
to locate the convoys or their ability to 
aim at a given ship but by the number 
of torpedoes available for firing.” 

This group, and others like it, were 
pioneers in the field of operations re- 
search. The first such groups may be 
said to have originated in England in 
1939 or thereabouts with the advent of 
World War Il. They were attached to 
the “operational” parts of the various 
British staffs and were assigned prob- 
lems for which military experience 
alone was unable to develop satisfactory 
answers. 

The U. S. Navy and subsequently the 
Army and Air Force set up their own 
“operations” research groups to tackle 
a number of similar problems. As a re- 
sult, there were spectacular successes in 
the military based upon the work of 
these groups with such problems as the 
distance at which fighter pilots should 
open fire on bombers, the most eco- 
nomical methods for transporting ma- 
terials to the various fronts, and the 
most effective way to locate lurking 
submarines. 

After the war, the idea of the opera- 
tions research approach was applied to 
various industrial problems; the Oper- 
ations Research Society was started, as 
was The Institute of Management Sci- 
ences; training programs were devel- 


oped at Case Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and various other places. Today, 
according to a recent survey conducted 
by the author in collaboration with the 
American Management Association, 
324 (51.30%) of 631 reporting com- 
panies are using operations research, 
and an additional 144 companies indi- 
cate they are planning to engage in such 
an activity. These companies represent 
across section of U.S. industry: aircraft 
manufacturing, chemicals and_ allied 
products, electrical machinery and elec- 
tronic manufacturing, food, metals, ma- 
chinery other than electrical, utilities, 
transportation, banking, financial and 
commercial, and insurance. There seems 
to be no doubt that operations research 
has taken hold in business life and 
where properly applied has begun to 
yield substantial payoffs—in some cases 
running into the millions. Like all other 
forms of management activity, if ap- 
plied to the right problems in the right 
way at the right time, it has much to 
offer. If not applied to the right prob- 
lems in the right way, it undoubtedly 
will produce significant disappoint- 
ments. Therefore, we should examine 
operations research from the standpoint 
of the problems it can profitably tackle 
and the way in which it approaches 
problems so as to yield money-saving 
solutions. Just what is the nature of this 
activity and what accounts for its rapid 
growth in industry? What are its pos- 
sible uses and future, if any, in the field 
of office management? 

Operations research has been char- 
acterized as the scientific investigation 
of problems involving the management 
of organized man-machine systems. 
These investigations are designed so 
that their results provide the necessary 
knowledge and understanding of the 
system being studied to enable execu- 
tives to make decisions having maxi- 
mum effectiveness. Thus, a typical office 
management problem may involve a 
question as to whether central inventory 
control recording and re-ordering is 
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better than local branch control and re- 
ordering. The proper decision in this 
kind of problem is not at all obvious, 
and the solution must take into account 
many aspects including the number of 
items to be handled, the location of the 
branches, the direct ordering costs, the 
back order costs, rhe lead time for de- 
liveries, the value of the items, the size 
of the branches, the number of orders 
per day or week or month as applied 
to various Classes of items, and so forth. 
Thus arises an operations research prob- 
lem in office management — combining 
systems, procedures, data handling and 
processing and decision-making 
methods. 

The problems operations research at- 
tacks are problems of management de- 
cision. Wherever an executive has a 
decision problem for which there is no 
clearcut single answer of which he is 
confident, there is an opportunity for 
developing an operations research solu- 
tion for that problem. In a problem 
involving the methods whereby credit 
is to be authorized for various orders, 
the sales vice-president of a company 
may complain that his salesmen miss 
important orders because they do not 
get prompt or satisfactory action on 
credit; he wants credit authorizations to 
be rapid and easy. The office manager 
wants the system of handling credit 
authorizations to be efficient and to be 
carried out with few or no exceptions 
so that he can handle the load with a 
minimum of personnel. The financial 
vice-president of the company insists 
that, with the increasing risk in reces- 
sion times, the company must keep its 
credit risks as low as possible and must 
thoroughly investigate each new author- 
ization. What is best for the company? 
Real, out-of-pocket costs are involved, 
as are costs of lost sales and of customer 
dissatisfaction. An answer to be proper 
and to make money for the company 
over the long haul must take all these 
factors into account, weigh them and 
provide the executive with an analysis 
showing clearly the consequences in 
each of these areas of various alterna- 
tive decisions. Such would be a satis- 
factory operations research solution. If 
enough were at stake, obtaining such a 
solution would be worth the time and 
expense required. 

What does this mean to the office 
manager? In order to properly answer 
this question he needs to know some- 
thing about the way in which operations 
research methods provide an approach 
to these kinds of business problems and 
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Mathematical symbols are easier to manipulate than words in solving complicated problems 


how closely modern business and oper- 
ations research are related. 


The heart of the operations research 
approach is contained in the following 
obvious statement: “Results depend on 
what we do to things we can control, 
and what happened to things we can't 
control.” Using the language of science, 
Operations researchers translate this 
statement into a working tool in each 
situation in which the business execu- 
tive has a problem. 


Thus, an operations research scientist 
begins by developing a measure or num- 
ber which will reflect the nature of the 
results desired by the business man in 
quantitative terms. He then sets out to 
describe in an analytical way what hap- 
pens to this number, or measure, as the 
controllable variables are changed to 
represent alternate executive decisions 
and as the uncontrollable variables 
change as they would in the real busi- 
ness world. This is the approach and 
relationship that is used in attacking 
every Operations research problem. In 
it lie both the reasons for success of 
operations research and the limitations 
of this technique. It holds the key to 
spectacular successes because when the 
relationship among measure of effec- 
tiveness, controllable and uncontrol- 
lable variables is determined the effec- 
tiveness of executive decision is greatly 
extended; the limitations are that get- 
ting at the relationship in a practical, 
useable form may turn out to be impos- 
sible or uneconomical. 


In order to solve the businessman's 
problems, the operations researcher 
must translate his ideas of how to solve 
these problems in terms of the language 
of business into the shorthand of math- 
ematics. This is precisely what he does. 
Mathematical symbols are easier to ma- 
nipulate than words in solving compli- 
cated problems, and equations can be an 
important means of getting at the struc- 
ture of some extremely complex and 
difficult problems. Operations re- 
search requires the establishment of the 
measures of effectiveness in quantita- 
tive terms such as dollars of sales, dol- 
lars of profits, net credit loss per dollar 
of sales and so forth. He attempts to de- 
velop relationships which will enable 
him to rank the value of alternate deci- 
cisions in these terms. He considers as 
controllable variables such things as 
new investment in equipment or build- 
ings, dollars spent for clerical labor, dol- 
16 


lars spent for telephone or teletype mes- 
sages, or dollars allocated to inventories 
in total or by item. The uncontrol- 
lable variables may include such fac- 
tors as wages and salaries in each job 
classification, interest rates, competitors’ 
activities, material costs and so forth. 
When is O.R. justified? 

The translation of the businessman's 
objectives and problems into the quan- 
titative language of science is the first 
step in the solution of an O.R. problem. 
In attacking the relationship of the 
measure of effectiveness to the uncon- 
trollable variables, he must measure the 
effect of these variables on the system, 
their range, their variability, and their 
predictability. Such variables may even 
include the weather, as was done in one 
large oil company to develop a system 
for controlling inventory and produc- 
tion of heating oil in the winter months. 

Thus, O.R., when successful, achieves 
a method of determining the best use of 
the variables under the control of the 
executive. With this method comes an 
understanding of the process of run- 
ning a system which enables the execu- 
tive not only to make an immediate 
choice of the best decision, but in ad- 
dition to keep making improvements 
in the system, as well as to keep the re- 
sults of his choice under control. 

Wherever, in office management, 
there is a decision problem for which 
there is no clearcut single answer, there 
is an opportunity for developing an op- 
erations research solution. But it should 
be clearly understood that operations 
research is neither magic nor a panacea 
for all business ills, and not every oppor- 
tunity may be one for which the use of 
operations research will provide a prac- 
tical, economic solution. Where there 
have been failures in the successful ap- 
plication of operations research, the re- 
sults of the survey mentioned previ- 
ously indicated that they have stemmed 
from overly enthusiastic application to 
problems which either did not have suf- 
ficient payoff or for which present 
knowledge and experience do not in- 
dicate a likely solution. 

A measure Of effectiveness of using 
operations research—or indeed any man- 
agement technique—is expected profit- 
ability. Expected profitability is the dif- 
ference between the possible gains to 
be realized through an O.R. solution to 
a problem and the estimated cost of 
solving it. Each opportunity for apply- 
ing Operations research in office man- 


agement must be examined for profit- 
ability on its own merits, but it can be 
said in general that the immediate pay- 
off on a problem depends upon how far 
from an optimum solution the present 
approach may be and the total amount 
of cost or potential profit involved. 
Thus, in a recent study involving the 
choice of optimum alternative methods 
for following up delinquent accounts, 
while only a small percentage was lost 
through non-payment, the recovery 
costs were so high as to actually result 
in a net loss to the company. In this 
case, the opportunity for savings over 
the system then in use were substantial. 
On the other hand, if the problem is 
one of determining the minimum num- 
ber of clerks who can be used to achieve 
a given objective under varying condi- 
tions of daily peak load, where the pres- 
ent total clerical payroll is $100,000 per 
year and at most one can see the possi- 
bility of reducing it 10°, an opera- 
tions research study is hardly in order. 


The ultimate payoff from O.R. 
studies, however, cannot always be 
measured in terms of the solution to the 
immediate problem. Very often in the 
case of such studies the true value lies 
less in the conclusions reached than in 
the questions asked; the accepted as- 
sumptions and policies re-examined 
rather than in the immediate results 
achieved. For example, a recent study 
made in a large transportation company 
had as its objective the development of 
the best method for controlling and dis- 
patching available crews to meet cur- 
rent requirements. The results of the 
study actually led to higher expendi- 
tures for control and dispatch; however, 
the questions raised during the study 
of this part of the operation led to an 
examination of the methods of deter- 
mining the number and location of re- 
serve crews, and a subsequent study 
revealed opportunities for large scale 
savings in the latter area. 

There are numerous areas within of- 
fice management which have sufficiently 
large savings potential to be possible 
candidates for O.R. studies, such as the 
ones discussed briefly above. In addi- 
tion, there is the area of systems and 
procedures involving information han- 
dling and data processing. The function 
of an office may be described as being 
that of processing raw information into 
a finished product for very specific mar- 
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For all the capabilities of modern business machinery, the 
only truly indispensable link in the office’s chain of com- 
mand remains the human worker. It is he who will prepare 
the information which the machine will process; he who 
will act upon the results of that processing. As automation 
is introduced into more and more offices, the inherent 
value of each individual employee will become even more 


pronounced. 
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Present trends seem to indicate that more mothers with children of school age will seek jobs 


End to personnel shortage sighted 


even if economy enters another boom 


Influx of “‘war babies’ within next few years, social 
trends that will keep more women at work should solve 


clerical staffing problems — 


by Edith Conner 


Associate Editor, Office Management 


IT IS rather startling to observe how 
the face of a nation can change in the 
relatively short span of twelve months. 
Politically, in terms of world-wide pres- 
tige, the face of this nation has happily 
changed in a year’s time from one of 
sublime confidence, to chagrin, to a 
resurge of healthy confidence. In terms 
of domestic problems, though — more 
specifically, in terms of the worker — 
there has been a considerable change 
since this time, 1957. 

One year ago, it was noted in the 
Yearbook that there were more jobs on 
the market than there were people to 
fill them. Companies and offices were 
busy searching for ways to fill a serious 
gap of good people—were beginning to 
turn, in their search, to measures they 
18 


once regarded as “emergency” — tem- 
porary office workers, older employees, 
etc. Complacency and prosperity were 
the order of the day and the personnel 
picture mirrored this eloquently. 
Today, of course, this is not the case. 
More than 5,000,000 people in this 
country are jobless as the result of a 
serious business downturn, forming the 
highest number of unemployed in the 
last 17 years. Optimists say this reces- 
sion will break in the middle of the 
year; pessimists say it will continue un- 
til 1959, with unemployment increasing 
as business fights to remain prosperous. 
Whoever is right, many companies are 
taking no chances; a general air of wor- 
ried caution has led to heavy cuttings 
in inventories and operating expenses. 


A recent survey by Business Week ot 
large and medium-sized companies 
throughout the country revealed that 
they were cutting budgets drastically, 
especially in areas not directly related 
to current sales. A small percentage re- 
vealed that they would even cut execu- 
tive salaries if the need arose. 

How is this affecting the office? In 
spite of the bleak picture the business 
recession is presenting across the na- 
tion, there are still a good many com- 
panies—many offices—which are sorely 
in need of workers. So far, areas most 
hard-hit by the downturn are the fac- 
tory towns and smaller cities. It is the 
production line, not necessarily the 
white collar department, that has been 
whittled down. Companies in the big- 
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ger cities have not yet been — possibly 
will never be—as seriously affected. In- 
deed, many are still hiring employees 
on all job levels, rather than reducing 
their staffs. Good executive material is 
still in demand. 

Even so, while these offices might 
seem to be denying the seriousness of 
the present situation with their com- 
plaints of a “tight market,” they, too, 
are reflecting the air of caution and un- 
certainty that is now characteristic of 
the country. They are giving more 
thought to the selection of personnel; 
more effort is being spent in assigning 
the right jobs to the right people. In 
short, we have now in many cases a re- 
evaluation of the total office operation. 

And to date, while most of the im- 
pact of unemployment has been on the 
production lines, it is affecting the 
thinking and attitudes of office workers. 
The office worker does not live in a vac- 
uum; and unemployment can spread. 
Moreover, the general emphasis on cost 
cutting is not unnoticed by office work- 
ers. So, for the worst possible reasons, 
the personnel picture as far as clerical 
workers are concerned is improving. 
Workers are more diligent on their 
jobs, less prone to shift jobs. 

Paradoxically, in some areas the fact 
of unemployment in factories has meant 
greater difficulty in recruiting new cler- 
ical workers. Simply because the aver- 
age clerical worker today is thinking a 
lot more seriously about the whole em- 
ployment picture, she’s hanging on to 
the job she’s got, and not casting a long- 
ing eye at the company next door where 
salaries may be a little bit higher, but 
where she hasn’t acquired any seniority. 
And, the company next door, trying to 
recruit workers, finds that recession has 
made skilled office workers harder to 
find. 

But this is a comparatively rare con- 
tradiction. And it’s likely to grow rarer 
if the unemployment figures don’t start 
dropping. For one thing, married 
women whose husbands have been laid 
off the assembly lines will, if they have 
clerical skills, in many instances go back 
to work. Women now at work who 
have been planning to marry and leave 
their jobs may very well have to post- 
pone their wedding plans, and even 
when they do go ahead, they're likely 
to stay on the job for security reasons, 

And, also, although there has been 
comparatively little dropping of cleri- 
cal and office workers, and many com- 
panies are still hiring additional work- 
ers, there are strong signs that the rate 
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at which they're expanding their staff 
is slowing down. 

Testifying to this is the significant 
change that has taken place in the re- 
cruitment of college graduates. Many 
companies that in former years actively 
recruited college and university grad- 
uates are showing a decided change in 
their hiring policies. A recent survey 
by the Wall Street Journal of some 40 
companies from New York to Califor- 
nia reveals that two-thirds plan to hire 
fewer college men this year than they 
did in 1957. Some will slash such 
hiring to as little as one-third of their 
1957 total. Some — departing sharply 
from past procedures — won't show up 
on any campuses at all since they feel 
they can get all the help they need by 
waiting for job seekers to come to them. 
Many other companies, the survey 
showed, will hit as many campuses as 
before, but will trim considerably the 
number of students they hire. Another 
change: job requirements often will be 
stiffer than they have been in the past, 
and starting salaries will probably stay 
the same as last year or rise only slightly 
above 1957 averages, in sharp contrast 
to years of increasing wage rates as 
companies sought to attract graduates 
over competition by means of high 
salaries. 

As well as extending relatively less 
tempting offers to students, companies 
are demanding more in return. “We 
have reduced the number we will hire, 
and we're being very selective in our 
choice,” said one, and another: “You 
can afford to ask for more in experi- 
ence, in courses, in grades and in per- 
sonality this year.” Some companies in- 
dicate, too, that they are turning from 
the men fresh out of college and look- 
ing, instead, for experienced help made 
idle by cutbacks at other concerns. 

Another recent campus survey con- 
ducted by the New York Herald Trib- 
wne reported similar findings. The con- 
clusion: 1958 will be the toughest year 
for new job-seekers since 1949 — em- 
ployers are choosier; companies are cut- 
ting down on campus recruiting, even 
of engineers and scientists. 

What does this mean from the work- 
er’s viewpoint? It means that he or she 
can no longer feel as secure in a posi- 
tion as was the case a year ago—said po- 
sition might easily be eliminated as 
budgets are cut. A change has come 
about in many a woman worker, for in- 
stance, who might have felt last year 
that her job was just a fill-in until she got 
married. Today, about to be married or 


not, she can not afford to be negligent 
and nonchalant about her job. {f she 4: 
a prospective bride, how does she know 
if her husband will be able to keep his 
job? 

If it is producing a change in the at- 
titude of the worker within the organi- 
zation, the changing attitude of busi- 
ness — the growing choosiness — is also 
having its effect on the non-worker 
looking for a job. June graduates, for 
instance, are signing up for more com- 
pany interviews this spring; they are 
writing more job letters; an increasing 
number are seeking out company em- 
ployment offices. 

This serious attitude toward business 
on the part of the worker is refreshing, 
in spite of the reasons for it. It may, 
perhaps, pose a bit of a problem for 
management if the present situation 
continues. The tables have been turned 
and it is the graduate who no longer can 
be choosy. He or she may take a partic- 
ular job because he needs a job and 
can't get another, but he may not be 
suited for the position at all. Careful 
selection of personnel — good testing 
methods—are needed now by manage- 
ment more than ever before. Aside from 
this, it offers the office a greater chance 
for maximum efficiency, maximum 
output, 

With new emphasis on cutting oper- 
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Pressure against compulsory retire- 
ment at a given age will grow 
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Management development: are we 
stressing programs over people? 


Is the conventional “‘management development program” 


confusing techniques with objectives? And does it always 


have the right objectives? 


by Jack B. Collins 


IF DISCUSSION of a subject in busi- 
ness and even non-business magazines 
and the public press is an index of its 
importance, management development 
might well be the most significant per- 
sonnel development of recent years. The 
1954-1955 study of management de- 
velopment by the American Manage- 
ment Association underscores this sig- 
nificance. Its study indicated that 54 
per cent of the companies responding 
(460 companies of all sizes located 
throughout the country) had some sys- 
tematic plan, program or method to de- 


velop people in and for management 
responsibilities. There is every reason 
to believe that the growth of manage- 
ment development since this study is 
equally impressive. 

My purpose here is to raise questions 
about some management development 
practices. Let me say that evidence | 
have seen strongly suggests that the 
broad objectives of management devel- 
opment are sound, indeed their achieve- 
ment in whole or part is a vital neces- 
sity in today’s business world. There- 
fore, whether managers should be de- 


Individuals can become cogs in today’s giant organizations 
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veloped is not at issue. The central pur- 
pose here is to examine in part the way 
many organizations are going about it. 

Before advancing these questions let 
me state some of my tentative conclu- 
sions. These conclusions are based on a 
review of the literature, discussion with 
my colleagues in management develop- 
ment, and some direct observation of 
activities in business and government: 

1. There is great wasted effort when 
the objectives of management develop- 
ment are confused with its methods. 

2. Some of the methods currently in 
use in management development pro- 
grams do not assist development, in 
fact, they retard it. 

3. The chance that management de- 
velopment is (or will become ) a fad or 
fancy is increased in those companies 
that tacitly assume by establishing all 
purpose programs that all managers 
have equal needs. 

i. We have spent more time trying 
to give managers skills and knowledge 
we think they do not possess than in 
the harder job of creating opportunities 
for them to use the talents they already 
have. 

Hopefully, these questions may illu- 
minate the critical problem areas: 

1. How did the need for manage- 
ment development evolve? 

2. Are we spending too much time 
constructing management development 
programs and not enough time helping 
managers to develop? 

3. Are we using our present know!l- 
edge of individual behavior in organi- 
zations to best advantage? 

4. How can management develop- 
ment staffs improve their practices? 

Management development is the 
generic term we use to encompass many 
specific activities: performance analysis 
(usually called executive appraisal ), 
management skill inventorying, indi- 
vidual training and development, etc. 
The critical activity of management de- 
velopment — or the one that causes 
our greatest concern — is individual 
development. 

If developing subordinates is one part 
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Once a program has been set up, how often are people “drafted” to fill the class schedule? 


of every manager's job, why single it 
out for special attention? Part of the 
answer to this question is found by ex- 
amining the steady growth of the mod- 
ern Corporation. 

Experts tell us that more and more 
we are dividing labor and effort into 
smaller and smaller pieces. The rapid 
growth of technology in the past and 
the promise of even greater growth in 
the future will call for a more specific 
expertness. This greater subdivision of 
knowledge and effort needed to utilize 
the forces within our grasp, for ex- 
ample, atomic energy, promises to in- 
crease in the furure. Men and women in 
modern business organizations find 
themselves applying their skills and 
energy to very narrow but important 
tasks, The sum of each of the separated 
tasks well performed results in greater 
mastery and insight into the problems 
for which the organization was 
created. 

The benefits of specialization are well 
known. I do not propose a recital of its 
advantages here. It is the inherent dan- 
gers of specialization to organizations 
and individuals that merit our attention. 

What are these dangers? The first is 
that an individual in these large and 
complex organizations can easily be- 
come “lost”; he may become so devoted 
to his highly specialized daily work that 
he will gradually create for himself a 
rut which will in time engulf him. No 
longer will he be able to see a relation- 
ship between the work he does and the 
work of others. In this narrow environ- 
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ment, he will understand less and less of 
the broad purposes of his job and his 
company. Company policy will interest 
him only insofar as it applies to his own 
working conditions or his own specific 
performance. He will be in peril of 
rapidly becoming a faceless, nameless 
cog in a vast machine. This prospect 
troubles him deeply. 

His plight is of equal concern to top 
management. By definition, top man- 
agement must maintain a broad and 
general view if it is to guide a company 
successfully. Management at the top of 
the organization is an intensively crea- 
tive process, and top management well 
realizes what narrow specialization can 
do to the broad creative powers of a 
capable individual. 

This leads to a second danger. It is 
highly possible under the circumstances 
that the product of specialized efforts 
will never reach the market because the 
work of the creative manager may not 
—because of organizational complexity 
—receive top management's attention 
at the right time. Of what use is the 
brilliant report not read, the efficient 
procedure not used, the new insight not 
mentioned, or the critical question not 
asked? 

To avoid the dangers of specializa- 
tion and still receive its benefits, we 
have extracted part of the manager's 
job—developing subordinates—called it 
management development and devoted 
special attention to it. Effective and 
timely use of the tools of development 
— inventory, education, and training — 


with time and patience can help offset 
the disadvantages of specialization. 


The next logical question is when 
does a company need a formal system 
to develop managers? If the dangers 
outlined above do not threaten a com- 
pany’s present or future position, and 
its managers in their day-to-day work 


Mr. Collins is executive assistant of the 
Training and Management Development 
Division, Personnel Department, New 
York Life Insurance Co. Previously. he 
served in various government posts, with 
the Department of the Army and as as- 
sistant to the executive director, The 
President's Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School. He holds A.B. and 
A.M. degrees in Political Science from 
the University of California at Berkeley. 
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“The development of managers is ultimately controlled by the individuals involved... .” 


are discharging their training respon- 
sibility, there is no need to devote spe- 
cial attention to the problem. 

Let me be a litle more specific about 
the need for formal management devel- 
opment efforts: 

1. It is more probable that there will 
be a need for formal management de- 
velopment in organizations that num- 
ber their employees in the thousands 
rather than in those which number them 
in the hundreds. 

2. If your company and its managers 
are doing the following, you do not 
need management development; you 
have it. 

a. The policies, practices, proce- 
dures, and standards of performance 
exist and are known in each administra- 
tive unit. 

b. The responsibilities of all manage- 
rial positions are as Clearly defined as 
the dynamics of the organization per- 
mit and there is a constant and con- 
scientious effort to keep these defini- 
tions current. 

c. Managers generally solicit recom- 
mendations and suggestions from their 
subordinates, delegate responsibility 
and authority effectively, demand and 
get completed staff work from their 
staff assistants, provide learning oppor- 
tunities for their own subordinates, and 
insist on high quality performance from 
all. 

d. Managers talk to their subordi- 
nates as candidly and as often as they 
do to their superiors. 

e. Managers informally counsel and 
coach their subordinates and periodi- 
cally help them analyze their own per- 


Present “appraisal” procedures may 
have entirely too judicial an air 
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formance with a view to developing 
their strongest points and eliminating 
their weak ones. 

When, from time to time, I ask a col- 
league how management development 
operates at his company, the answer 
usually takes this pattern: first he shows 
me a booklet entitled, “Management 
Development Program in X Company.” 
(This program usually sets forth pro- 
gram objectives and forms and proce- 
dures for conducting the program. 
Mixed in with this material are some 
general exhortations about the values 
the company may derive from manage- 
rial growth.) Second, | am told how 
very hard it is to make line manage- 
ment understand the values of the pro- 
gram. Third, | am reassured that 
“although they have a long way to go” 
they have made substantial (but un- 
specified ) progress. 

This exchange always makes me 
wonder, if I should ask “How’s your 
wife?”, would I first be shown the mar- 
riage license? 

Perhaps we should examine a little 
closer that word “program” and its use 
in connection with management devel- 
opment. We use the word “program” 
every day in business and we apply it to 
a variety of subjects—cost control, auto- 
mation, maintenance, etc. The question 
is, are we applying it correctly when 
discussing management development? 

Just what is a “program”? Webster 
says it is a “plan of future procedure.” 
This definition is too broad to be par- 
ticularly helpful. Let's turn to another: 
the Department of the Army, to which 
plans and programs are equally famil- 
iar, Calls a program “the course of ac- 
tion to meet a specific objective accord- 
ing to a time schedule.” The Army’s 
definition goes on to explain that three 
essential aspects, quantitative terms, 
time-phasing, and intent to initiate, are 
always inherent in a program and dis- 
tinguish it from a plan. It defines plan 
as “...detailed statement of the course 
of action to be followed to attain a de- 
sired result...” A plan becomes useful 
when its assumptions are satisfied; add 
to satisfied assumptions, intent to initi- 
ate and the plan becomes a program. 
Even a cursory review of the literature 
of business and industry reveals that 
businessmen tend to use this latter defi- 
nition of program (a plan in action) 
when discussing other functional activ- 
ities. A program is somebody's respon- 
sibility; it only needs personnel, facili- 


ties, material and money to operate. The 
question then, is, can the term “pro- 
gram” be properly applied to manage- 
ment development? 

The whole process of development ts 
one of creating a qualitative change- 
not a quantitative one. It is true that 
the number of managers a company 
wants to develop (define “managers” 
as you will) is a quantity; but does 
knowing how many managers are to be 
developed without first knowing what 
qualitative changes must occur in each 
add much to our knowledge? 

Do we know enough, assuming we 
know what qualitative changes we want 
in each manager, about the rate at 
which each can absorb and use the 
knowledge needed to bring about these 
changes to talk of time-phasing? 

Most management “developers” con- 
cede — some almost wistfully — that the 
development of managers is ultimately 
controlled by the individual involved, 
and that the organization of which he 
is a part can assist or inhibit his devel- 
opment, but cannot unilaterally start or 
stop it. Who then controls the “intent 
to initiate” factor of a program? Each 
manager? The company? 

Most of us will readily admit that the 
individual’s needs and capabilities, the 
quality of supervision he receives, the 
things he does, as well as his personal- 
ity, are basic to development and vary 
widely, both in kind and degree, among 
individuals. Assuming we have all the 
necessary facts about all the individuals 
in an organization, is this knowledge 
additive? Can we arrive at a common 
denominator of requirements by exam- 
ining individual needs and then adding 
them together, or must we assume, out 
of our own knowledge, what the needs of 
the group are? If we do the former, how 
do we reduce the qualitative require- 
ments to quantities in order to add? If 
we do the latter, how can we be sure we 
are estimating the needs accurately? To 
have a company-wide program with a 
common goal, must we not derive our 
program objectives either by summing 
the needs of individual managers or by 
assuming a total need? Should we not 
ask at this point whether it is necessary 
or desirable to program management 
development en masse? Do we ever 
need a company-wide program com- 
mon to all, or should we furnish ad hoc 
assistance to the individual manager? 

Is genuine management develop- 

(To page 141) 
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Consolidate, integrate, coordinate 


There is no processing line that is so complex, no job so 


difficult or unusual that it defies application of a good F 
system. That is true in all fields. But in the world of the : 
office, which must make such a multitude of end products g 
from one stream of raw material — information — good By 


systems are not merely aids to better work, they are the 


essentials of effective work. 
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Continued stress on major improvements will pay larger benefits than frantic efforts to save pennies 


Systems planning in a cost-cutting 


era—what it can and must do 


Systems men believe these things essential: a redefinition 


of company purpose; organization analysis; stress on major 


systems improvements — 


by Allen Y. Davis 


DURING THE Systems & Procedures 
Association's International Systems 
meeting last October, a few of the at- 
tending systems managers met in a pri- 
vate “seminar” to discuss a double-bar- 
relled question: How would my com- 
pany react to a sizable recession? What 
general guides are there for the Systems 
Department's own operation? These 
managers felt that by trading estimates 
of their companies’ internal reactions 
to a souring economy, they could have 
a meaningful background against which 
to exchange some ideas on how the sys- 
tems function could best help itself and 


‘the company over the long run. 


In October, 1957, today’s recession 
had just begun to develop as more than 
a limited problem. No one cared to 
guess how far it would go, or how long 
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it would last. Even if the stock market 
slide had been gradual and undramatic, 
the economic weather was certainly 
changing. These managers felt that it 
was worth a careful look. Their concern 
was not with the stock market behavior 
as such, or with the economy in gen- 
eral; it was with the changes which they 
could expect to see inside their own 
companies within the following two to 
six months. , 

Here were professional systems men 
doing the sort of wide-scale evaluation 
which their own top managements were 
doing. Top management questions 
about the future were once and for all 
being taken as systems problems. The 
group assumed with good reason that 
good systems recommendations coming 
out of such an appraisal would be use- 


ful to management, because the recom- 
mendations would be identified with 
top management's needs to meet a ma- 
jor change. This is the systems function 
acting at its best, and doing its profes- 
sional work at the right time. 

Little attention was given to the ef- 
fects the recession might have on the 
systems departments as such. Most of 
these SPA men had known each other 
personally for several years, and they 
already knew that a couple of the de- 
partments represented had already 
been trimmed. Most of the others were 
on notice, or had put themselves on 
notice, to expect the possibility of a re- 
duction in size, or at least some rough 
handling in the budget sessions to come. 
Most of them felt that going projects 
would be continued, and two spoke en- 
thusiastically of expansion and a heavy 
increase in workload. Any of those pres- 
ent would have generalized that (1) 
the systems department was an exposed 
function in many companies, and could 
expect heavy-handed treatment from 
any management which panicked, and 
(2) that where systems had done a 
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meaningful job in management's terms, 
it could expect thoughtful consideration 
during a recession. 

Most of the managers felt confident 
about their companies’ basic strengths 
and resources. Nearly every one felt that 
his firm’s finances were in reasonable 
shape, though a few pointed to weak- 
nesses of financial know-how and occa- 
sional gaps in the reserves. Two felt 
that their companies could ride through 
a rather prolonged recession. The gen- 
eral expression was that the companies 
involved had been lucky in getting 
some good personnel. Some of the poor 
performers had been shaken out at most 
levels of the company, but each agreed 
that a good deal more pruning could 
be done. All felt that their firms were 
producing worthwhile goods and serv- 
ices, though none would say that some 
expensive frills and heavy ‘dogs’ in the 
product lines couldn't be weeded out. 

Given these generally favorable rat- 
ings, then, what did these managers 
think about their companies’ probable 
reactions if the recession really began 
to stretch out? 

The frankly-stated general opinion 
was that their companies were not ready 
to face a downturn, and probably didn't 
really know how to meet it. They fore- 
saw internal troubles and management 
reactions which they felt would be out 
of all proportion to the seriousness of 
any recession which could reasonably 
be expected. 

Why? ; 

“We've grown too fast,” one said. 
“Our top team hasn't really learned to 
handle the expanded size of its job.” 

“Things have been good so long that 
our brass is feeling almost guilty,” said 
another. “Now we'll try to sharpen up, 
and we'll change course too fast. We'll 
lose a couple of sails, and probably a 
mast as well.” 

“We haven't got the parts really work- 
ing together,” added a third. “We're 
too big now to have each part work- 
ing by itself. Things have been rolling 
pretty much on their own, and some of 
the routines I'm worried about have 
been stretched all out of shape. I'm 
wondering how long some of the 
patches will stick.” 


The next, the most outspoken critic 
of the group, took the group by sur- 
prise with his wholesale blast at man- 
agement in general. Most of them, how- 
ever, felt that parts of his critique ap- 
plied to their own companies in some 
degree. 
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“| think most management, top and 
middle, just isn’t doing its job as well 
as it should. With exceptions which 
I'll grant, a good deal of what I've seen 
has been a sloppy, short-sighted, badly 
planned, poorly run, and wastefully or- 
ganized performance. It is inefficient by 
almost any standard, mainly for lack of 
any coherent idea of what it wants to 
do. It’s imitative; it's looking for easy 
ways out of its troubles. It kids itself 
while it’s kidding others. It has been 
claiming success because of its mana- 
gerial skills, when as a practical matter 
—at the size company I'm talking about 
and in such a boom economy—it takes 
almost superhuman efforts to fail. 

“The internal failures are still hid- 
den. There’s been no pressure put on 
the places where overloading and bad 
practices have been disregarded. A good 
many king-sized mistakes have been 
paid for with profits which had almost 
nothing to do with productive efficiency 
or organizational skill. 

“I think most of these firms are go- 
ing to have trouble with a recession, be- 
cause their managements are basically 
undisciplined. They haven't the patience 
to work out one good solution before 
they start tinkering again, or panick- 
ing for any sort of solution. They can't 
walk the tightrope.” 

The phrase “walking the ughtrope” 
was picked up again and again as the 
group talked over the changes which it 
felt a recession would impose. It was 
used to refer to the problem of making 
changes, “sharpening up”, “improving 
operations”, and doing these economi- 
cally during a time of trouble and stress. 
It referred also to some of the two- 
sided difficulties of the management 
job: balancing the need for conserva- 
tism against the wish to carry through 
needed changes, and balancing the need 
for patience to work out a change and 
see it through, with the tougher re- 
quirements for making decisions which 
would have been easier to make before 
the weather started turning bad. 


In the past, each of the managers had 
experienced some problems in trying to 
sell new roofs while it wasn't raining. 
All of them had ridden with their com- 
panies on the broad back of the bull 
market, into the age of diversification, 
mergers, computers, and operations re- 
search. In spite of the fair-weather im- 
provements in hardware and tech- 
niques, most of them had tried to run 
up warning flags to get at the problem 
of preparing for bad weather. They 


were as a rule pleased with manage- 
ment's acceptance of computing equip- 
ment, but long ago began to feel con- 
cern about the related coordinative im- 
plications which their managements 
were missing. With a prudent eye for 
the day when the economic weather 
would put pressure on costs, patchwork 
jobs of organization, and fuzzy state- 
ments of purpose and responsibility, 
they had tried to get some “manage- 
ment clean-up work” done, or at least 
started. 

“By getting some of these decisions 
made now,” they had argued a year ago, 
“we can put some of the unpleasantness 
behind us when it’s easy to pay for. 
Later, when the pressure is on, and they 
start hitting the panic button, we'll be 
able to get at some of the refinements. 
When the fat years are gone, we'll be 
glad that we're in shape to pick up some 
of the smaller savings we don’t care so 
much about today.” 

By Labor Day, the stock market had 
reflected more than its own summer 
peculiarities. General indicators pointed 
to some wider shifts in the economy 
than had been expected earlier in the 
year. Time had run out on the warn- 
ings, and the first clouds had begun to 
gather. 


By the end of the year, a good many 
1958 budgets were looking significantly 


A graduate of Harvard College. Mr. Davis 
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management consulting firm, and as man- 
ager of the Planning and Methods De- 
partment for a large insurance company. 
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the Systems & Procedures Association 
of America, and as national president, 
1956-57. 
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The big, primary functions are still the operations most worth systems planners’ attention... . 


different from those of 1957. With the 
change of weather outside, the climate 
for internal management and for sys- 
tems work began to change, too. Both 
top management and its systems man- 
agers began their walk along the first 
few feet of the tightrope. The guide- 
lines which the systems managers had 
developed in their “seminar” were put 
more and more directly into use. 

Top management's questions to sys- 
ems were: What can we cut out? How 
can we make sure that we're doing the 
right things? How can we improve op- 
erations? Systems managers were happy 
to be consulted; this was a big differ- 
ence from post-World War II, when 
they had been one of the first functions 
to be cut back. They were now being 
consulted for ideas, and for know-how 
—among other reasons because they 
were usually deeply and directly in- 
volved in computer planning, major 
IDP installations, and broad-scale sys- 
tems revisions. 

Systems’ question to itself was: the 
IDP and computer work is going to be 
necessary over the long run, but this is 
a hard time to ask the brass to swallow 
some of the administrative and organi- 
zational changes which these projects 
call for. Should we change the focus and 
concentrate on other types of problem 
until the weather clears a bit? 

The “seminar” group recognized that 
at bottom the questions were dealing 
with the same general thought. Each 
wanted to get at the most important 
points of leverage. The systems men 
hoped to see work carried through on 
the projects and installations already 
under way. All of them wanted to pre- 


serve the healthy staff relationship of 
the systems function to top manage- 
ment wherever it existed. They all 
wanted to deal with major systems areas, 
where the big problems were, rather 
than be driven back to the endless, 
senseless gathering of pennies which 
had been so characteristic of other 
troubled times. 

The major guidelines which these 
managers stated for themselves were 
regarded as the first recommendations 
they wanted to make to their manage- 
ments. Nothing that has happened since 
the “seminar” seems to affect the valid- 
ity of the points that they made. 

The first general recommendation 
centered around the managers’ hopes 
that their managements would be sure 
of just what they had to accomplish. 
They were hoping to see a re-definition 
of company purpose, especially if that 
statement gave indications of how the 
management intended to handle sev- 
eral months or more of a serious reces- 
sion. Most of the managers felt that this 
would tie planning efforts together. 
Since they also felt that most of their 
companies could well afford a breather 
in the race to grow and to add products, 
they saw the breather as a chance to 
“pull the company together”, balance up 
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the workload, and see that all parts of 
the company were working together 
sensibly. If these objectives could be 
made part of a statement of company 
work to be done, the recession could be 
turned into great positive values. 

Second, they recommended that a 
clear-eyed, comprehensive look be taken 
at the company organization, and its 
suitability for fulfilling the fresh state- 
ment of purpose. In part, this recom- 
mendation was intended to get at the 
imbalances which had grown up over 
the past seven to fifteen years. In part, 
it was aimed at the problem of translat- 
ing general company purposes into 
meaningful, reasoned definitions of 
missions for each of the major divisions 
of the company. Many systems men 
have felt that the worst problems they 
have met in IDP planning and com- 
puter installations have come out of or- 
ganizational or administrative structures 
no longer suited to the speed of man- 
agement action or to the kind of coor- 
dination which the use of these tech- 
niques requires. 

Third, the managers recommended 
that they continue to work hardest at 
the systems review and re-design of the 
major systems of the company. They 
recognized that a greater number of 
small fire-calls than ever would have to 
be answered; but they specifically set 
their sights on the big, primary func- 
tions as the operations most worth their 
concentrated attention. With a great 
deal of IDP thinking entering the pic- 
ture, these systems were being con- 
ceived as even longer chains than ever: 
the order-billing function, for example, 

(To page 132) 


Most systems men feel that management is “walking a tightrope” these days in systems applications 
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The Army roll call is a perfect example of a simple, but highly effective checking system 


Let’s protect profit by a “second 


look” at paper processing costs 


Practically every company has costs which can be cut; 
here are several ways to control mounting paperwork 


expenditures — 


by Alan C. Negus 


THE SOBER economic climate in 
which 1958 has begun, in contrast 
with the unbounded optimism that 
characterized the opening months of 
1957, is having a variety of effects 
on businesses across the country. 

Some businesses that have been hurt 
are sitting tight, in a posture uncom- 
fortably akin to the frozen inaction 
of fear. 

Some are simply asserting that costs 
must be cut, without any very clear 
idea of what costs are out of line, or 
by how much. 

And some are recognizing the fact 
that net profit is still the margin be- 
tween income and costs; that in a 
period of declining income, profit can 
still be protected if costs are cut. The 
catch here is to insure that costs are 
not cut in an area where the slash 
will do the company harm. 

But practically every company does 
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have costs which can be cut, not 
only without harm but with positive 
benefits to the company. Moreover, in 
a time like this, when a generally 
quiet business situation means man- 
agement can give attention to some- 
thing other than a constantly expand- 
ing volume of sales and work, any 
company can, calmly, logically, and 
productively, institute programs that 
will not only lower costs now, but 
will insure against their rising at such 
a fantastic rate when business once 
again begins to move ahead at its 
former pace. 

Basically, a company’s major cost 
items are raw materials, personnel, 
and rent or amortization, mainte- 
nance, and replacement of physical 
facilities in plant and office. Now, if 
sales decline, raw material costs will 
ordinarily be cut almost automatically 
as an instinctive production reflex of 


Mr. Negus joined Naremco Services, of 
which he is now vice president, in 1950, 
and has supervised the installation of 
cost reduction programs through paper- 
work simplification in more than 50 large 
corporations. He has lectured at a num- 
ber of major American universities and 
before many professional and civic or- 
ganizations. He attended the United 
States Naval Academy and New York 
University. 
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Comments 


Typical monthly check list for use in gauging records center efficiency 


Even the best designed system will begin to slip unless it is checked.... 


the company. Personnel costs will not 
be cut under ordinary circumstances, 
unless the company is so hard hit 
that it must begin to lay off people. 
That, fortunately, is still comparatively 
rare. But various weak areas can be 
explored and cleaned up to make 
more efficient use of the present per- 
sonnel, and to reduce sharply the 
costs, both current and potential, of 
physical facilities. 

What does the average executive 
actually know of all the ramifications 
of the work done in his company? 
If there is some waste motion, some 
lost time, some inefficiency, will he 
always be aware of it? 

We all know that he can’t be, that 
he can’t know too much, because there 
are too many details involved in the 
work flow of the average company. 
It takes intensive study by a systems 
analyst, either on the company staff 
or coming in from the outside, to 
reveal the weak spots in the paper- 
work chain, even though operating 
management may be able to find such 
spots as part of its daily work in the 
manufacturing chain, where results are 
more tangible, and standards more ex- 
act than in the office. 

But, of course, few people argue 
any more the importance of such sys- 
tems analysis, nor the necessity of it 
being done on a “walk-through” step- 
by-step analysis of every movement 
in any paperwork chain. Few would 
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argue against its being carried out by 
a trained analyst. And a great many 
companies have undergone complete 
systems revisions, and so now “know” 
they are operating on the tightest and 
most efficient possible paperwork 
schedule. 


How can one be sure of his program? 


Still, how do they know? The great 
advances in paperwork control meas- 
ures have been made since the second 
world war. Programs that were de- 
signed during the immediate postwar 
years are now over ten years old. Yet 
the field of paperwork procedures, 
knowledge and improvement, has con- 
tinued to advance at a very rapid pace 
since that time. So a program de- 
signed in 1947 or 1948 is at least a 
dubious enough proposition today to 
bear checking. Moreover, even the best 
designed system will eventually, if 
unchecked, develop bugs. The chang- 
ing work of the company over the 
years, the replacement of personnel, 
the changing business atmosphere in 
which the company has its existence, 
will make procedures that were vital 
at one time, less important or perhaps 
even useless at another. 

However, especially at a time when 
many companies are making less 
money than they did a year ago, busi- 
nessmen, accepting all these things as 
true, may be more than reluctant to 
engage in a thoroughgoing systems 


overhaul once more. And, they can 
reasonably point out, if the system 
which has been designed for them 
seems to be working well, the benefits 
they could get out of such a complete 
overhaul, even assuming there was 
all the money in the world available 
for it, would not offset the costs in- 
volved. 

And, in many cases they would be 
right. So what the companies that 
have benefitted from systems revision 
in the past actually need is some kind 
of a method of checking their present 
procedures. Such a check would not 
be made with a view to redesigning 
all the procedures, but rather with a 
view to exposing weakness or in- 
equities that have crept in, and cor- 
recting the worst of these. It is thus 
a checking job to see if repairs are 
needed rather than a major revision. 

Even if a company is convinced it 
has the best system based on the best 
individual procedures in the world, it 
only makes sense for it to check the 
validity of these beliefs on some kind 
of periodic basis. Just as the wise in- 
vestor watches and analyzes his invest- 
ments on a continuous basis, so should 
good management watch and analyze 
its Operating programs on a continuous 
basis. This is true at any time; it is only 
made more imperative by recession. 

A beautiful 


ideal, perhaps, but 


(To page 134) 
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As business comes to see 

how much office productivity 
depends on good layout 

and furniture design, 

it demands—and gets— 
designs that are more 


efficient and more versatile 


Designs for the changing office 


THE PHYSICAL OFFICE, as well as 
the work flow it handles, must be 
efficiently planned and designed if it 
is to contribute to the successful opera- 
tions of a business. 

An office which incorporates the 
latest techniques in air conditioning, 
lighting, acoustical control and the 
like, presents a stimulating atmosphere 
for employees to work in. It is a 
well-known fact that the physical char- 
acteristics of an office can add to, or, 
conversely, subtract from the produc- 
tivity of office workers in direct ratio 
to the extent that it provides for, or 
ignores, their physical and psycho- 
logical comfort. 
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Work flow in the modern office, 
especially where installations of auto- 
mated equipment are involved, con- 
stantly undergoes changes in operating 
requirements. Working arrangements, 
therefore, must be physically adjustable 
to meet these changes. And as the 
office itself has become more flexible, 
so have the furnishings which give it 
its character. 


Furniture is now more versatile 


Modular furniture, for example has 
come into increased popularity, par- 
ticularly among large-scale corpora- 
tions which, of necessity, must appor- 


i 


tion enough space for vast departments 
and individual employees. 

Another means of achieving flexi- 
bility is the use of folding furniture. 
Some of this is extremely handsome. 
Its use permits multi-purpose use of 
office space. 

An increase in use of wood office 
furniture, especially in executive areas 
and conference rooms, is apparent in 
many of the new, pace-setting offices. 
Standard wood office furniture now 
runs the gamut from traditional to 
modern, from conventional to free 
form, from mahogany and walnut to 
ebony. Judicious use of these materials 
has added greatly to the distinctive 
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Business has seized happily on the idea that the office should be a “home away from 


ee 


home.” Pleasant surroundings are combined with efficient work arrangements in 
this office in the new Los Angeles quarters of J. Walter Thompson Co. 


quality of a number of top offices 
throughout the nation. Steel furniture, 
however, continues to hold the bulk 
of the market for general office use. 

Lighting, ventilation and power 
facilities have been designed so that 
all are available at frequent intervals, 
on a modular basis. Overhead lighting 
fixtures, for example, are placed close 
enough together that partitions may 
be set up anywhere in the office with- 
out causing objectionable shadows. Air 
conditioning or ventilating outlets are 
stationed at close intervals to provide 
a constant supply of air, spread evenly 
in office areas. 

Movable partitions serve primarily 
as a means of subdividing space. Some 
are the free-standing type, some are 
bolted to the floor, to each other or to 
the ceiling. All are designed to pro- 
vide privacy of office space, and use 
of these units in various-sized com- 
panies is widespread. 

Privacy of sound, also, is becoming 
an important factor in the design of 
offices. Numerous methods of achiev- 
ing “sound conditioning” are available. 
Most involve acoustical treatment of 
walls and ceilings, using special tiles 
in most cases, although sprays and 
plasters are available for direct ap- 
plication. 

Tiles vary greatly in pattern and 
material, thereby permitting a wide 
freedom of choice for purposes of 
decor. They are offered in white and 
off-white, as well as in colors; many 
tiles may be painted. Some feature 
metal or plastic surfaces, with a back- 
ing of sound-absorbing materials. Ceil- 
ing tiles may be affixed directly to a 
ceiling, or may be installed in sus- 
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pended grid systems. Lighting fixtures 
also can be incorporated into a sus- 
pended ceiling, so that their surfaces 
are flush with the ceiling. 

A continuing trend of several years’ 
vintage is use of large-area light 
sources, including the so-called lumin- 
ous ceiling. In these ceilings, panels 
of translucent material, usually a 
plastic, are suspended below batteries 
of fluorescent light fixtures. 

Floor coverings also may feature 
acoustical properties. Whereas carpet- 
ing ranks as the most luxurious of 
floor coverings, and is superior in 
acoustical properties, its initial cost 
is higher than that of other materials. 
Asphalt tile, linoleum, a number of 
types of vinyl tiles, rubber tiles and 
cork very often are used to comple- 
ment office decor and deaden noise, 
as well as to provide serviceable floor 
coverings—long wearing and easy to 
maintain. 

Air conditioning, naturally, has come 
to be regarded as a necessity in new 
office buildings. Such equipment now 
ranges from small units, intended to be 
set on window sills, to enormous in- 
stallations located at various points in 
the office building. Some units are air 
cooled, others water cooled. If air 
cooled, these units require some sort of 
ductwork; if water cooled, plumbing 
connections are necessary. 

All, or most, of these features are 
standard and easily recognizable in a 
great majority of offices. As induce- 
ments to higher employee morale and 
accompanying higher degree of pro- 
ductivity, these technological advan- 
ces can prove of immense benefit to 
all offices. 


The Manufacturers 


The lists below include the 
principal manufacturers of office 
desks and chairs, air conditioning 
equipment, floor coverings, overhead 
lighting fixtures, and movable 
partitions. 


Office Desks and Chairs 


The following list includes the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of office desks and 
chairs. The codes used to indicate the 
types of products offered are as follows: 

CM—Metal chairs. 

CMP—Metal chairs, posture type 

CW—Wood chairs. 

CW P—W ood chairs, posture type. 

DM—Metal desks, standard. 

DMM—Metal desks, modular. 

DW —W ood desks, standard. 

DW M—Wood desks, modular. 

NI — No information available at 
press time on current products. 


The Acorn Co., 4605 W. 21st St., 
Chicago 50. (DM) 

Ajusto Equipment Co., 515 Conneaut 
St., Bowling Green, Ohio. (CMP) 

All-Steel Equipment Inc., 100 Grif- 
fith Ave., Aurora, lll, (CM; CMP; DM; 
DMM) 

Alma Desk Co., Drawer 271, High 
Point, N. C. (DW; DWM) 

Alvin Industries, 14-104 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago. (CM) 

Arnot-Jamestown Div., Aetna Steel 
Products Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 
(DM; DMM; DW; DWM) 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jones G 
Gifford Aves., Jamestown, N. Y. (CM; 
CMP; DM) 

Art Steel Co., Inc., 170 W. 233 St., 
New York 63.(CM; CMP; DM; DMM) 

Automatic File & Index Co., 549 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6. (DM) 

Barcalo Mfg. Co., 166 Chandler St., 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. (CW) 

Barler Metal Products, Inc., 214 W. 
Jefferson St., Goshen, Ind. (DM) 

Berger Mfg. Div., Republic Steel 
Corp., 1038 Belden Ave., N. E., Canton 
5, Ohio. (DM) 

Bevco. SEE: Precision Mfg. Co. 

Blair Aluminum Furniture Co., Inc., 
P.O, Box 31, Marietta, Ga. (CM; CMP) 

Boling Chair Co., Siler City, N. C. 
(CW; CWP) 

Browne-Morse Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
(CM; CMP; DM; DMM) 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (CW; 
DW) 
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The Buckstaff Co., 1127 8. Main St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. (CW) 

Carlton-Surrey, Inc., 2202 Newark 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. (CW; DW; 
DWM) 

Central Desk Mfg. Co., 454 N. Ar- 
mour St., Chicago 22. (DW; DWM) 

Challenger Steel Products Corp., 350 
Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. (DM) 

The Champion Furniture Co., P.O. 
Box 2462, Hickory, N. C. (D—NI) 

Clarin Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison 
St.. Chicago 44. (CM—including fold- 
mg) 

Clark & Gibby, Inc., 8 W. 40 St., Neu 
York 18. (CM; CMP; CW; CWP; DM; 
DMM; DW; DWM) 

Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 415 
Madison Ave., New York 17. (CM; 
CMP; DM; DMM) 

Columbia Steel Equipment Co., Fort 
Washington, Pa. (DM; DMM) 

Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., 44 N. 
Center St., Corry, Pa. (DM; DMM) 

The Feldman Cowan Co., 1650 Long 
Beach Ave., Los Angeles 21. (CW; 
DWM) 

Cramer Posture Chair Co., 625 
Adams St.. Kansas City 6, Mo. (CM; 
CMP) 

D & L Office Furniture Co., 61 W. 
Hubbard St., Chicago 10. (DM; DW; 
DWM) 

Dependable Mfg. Co., 2407 Fort 
Crook Rd., Bellevue, Neb. (CM; CMP) 

Designcraft Metal Mfg. Corp., 155 
27 St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. (DM; 
DMM) ‘ 


Desks of America, Inc., P.O. Box 
6185, Bridgeport 6, Conn. (CMP; 


DW; DWM). 

Dixie Chrome Products, 711 E. First 
St., Irving, Tex. (CM; CMP; DM) 

Domore Chair Co., Inc., 2400 Ster- 
ling Ave., Elkhart, Ind. (CM; CMP) 

Doro Mfg. Co., 220 W. Institute 
Place, Chicago 11. (D—NI) 

Dorset Steel Equipment Co., 2514 
W, Dauphin St., Philadelphia 32. (DM; 
DMM) 

Doten-Dunton Desk Co., 26 Otis St.. 
East Cambridge 4, Mass. (CW; DW; 
DWM) 

Dunbar Furniture Corp. of Indiana, 
Berne, Ind. (CW; CWP; DW) 

Durable Metal Products Co., 38-42 
Review Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
(DM) 

Emeco Corp., Maple Ave. & High 
St., Hanover, Pa. (CM; CMP; CW) 

Empire Chair Co., Johnson City, 
Tenn. (C—NI) 

Executive Furniture Co., 2800 Vir- 
ginia St., Wichita Falls, Tex. (DW; 
DWM) 

Feldman-Selje Design Associates,910 
E. Fourth St., Los Angeles 13. (C—NI; 
D—NI) 

L. C. Flewelling Co., 12411 Indus- 
trial Ave., Hollydale, Calif. (D—NI1; C— 
NI) 

The Fritz-Cross Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 
(CM; CMP) 

Garrett Tubular Products, Inc., P.O. 
Box 237, Garrett, Ind. (CMP) 

The General Fireproofing Co., 413 
Dennick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 
(CM; CMP; DM; DMM) 

The Globe-W ernicke Co., Norwood, 
Cincinnati 12.(CM; CMP; DM; DMM) 


Grand Rapids Leather Furniture Co.. 
Inc., 201 Front St., N. W., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. (CW; CWP; DW) 

Gregson Mfg. Co., Liberty, N. C. (C 
—NI) 

W. H. Gunlocke Chair Co., Wayland, 
N. Y. (CW; CWP) 

The H-O-N Co., Third & Oak Sts., 
Muscatine, lowa. (DM) 

Haeger Desk Co., 1663 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, (D—NI) 

Hamilton Desk Co., High Point, 
N. C. (D—NI) 

Hamilton Mfg. Corp., 2525 State St., 
Columbus, Ind. (CM; CMP) 

Hanes Chair & Furniture Co., Inc., 
Mocksville, N. C. (C—NI; D—NI1) 

Harrison Steel Desk & File Co., 4718 
W. Fifth Ave., Chicago 44. (DM) 

The Harter Corp., 80 Prairie Ave., 
Sturgis, Mich. (CM; CMP) 

Haskell, Inc., 303 E. Carson St., Pitts- 
burgh 19. (DM; DMM) 

Hillside Metal Products Co., 262 Pas- 
saic St., Newark 4, N. J. (DM) 

Hoosier Desk Co., 310 Mill St., Jas 
per, Ind. (D—NI) 

Howe Folding Furniture Co., 1 Park 
Ave., New York 16. (MI — Folding 
furniture) 

Huntington Chair Corp., 20 St. & 
Second Ave., Huntington 18, W. Va. 
(CW; DW) 

Imperial Desk Co., 1312 W. Florida 
St., Evansville 7, Ind.(CW; CWP; DW; 
DWM) 

Indiana Chair Co., 13th & Vine, Jas- 
per, Ind. (CW; CWP) 

Indiana Desk Co., Inc., 1201 N. Mill 
St., Jasper, Ind. (DW; DWM) 


Good modern office design allows for both present-day efficiency and future expansion. The placement of lighting, partitions, air 
conditioning, and other facilities should cater to both needs, as in the new home offices of The Greyhound Corp. 
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Invincible Metal Furniture Co., 842 
S. 26 St., Manitowoc, Wis. (CM; CMP; 
DM; DMM) 

J & J Tool & Machine Co., BeLA 
Div., 9505 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 28. 
(CM—Folding) 

Jasper Chair Co., Jasper, Ind. (CW; 
CWP) 

Jasper Desk Co., Jasper, Ind. (DW; 
DWM) 

Jasper Office Furniture Co., 13 & 
Vine Sts., Jasper, Ind. (DW; DWM) 

Jasper Seating Co., Inc., Jasper, Ind. 
(CW; CWP) 

The Johnson Chair Co., 7109 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54.(CW; CWP) 

Kenmar Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 230, East 
Palestine, Ohio. (C—NI) 

The Kenwood Corp., 2412 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 
(DW) 

King Posture Chair Co., 953 S. Ray- 
mond Ave., Pasadena 2, Calif. (C—NI) 

Knoll Associates, Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York. (CM; CW; DM; DW ) 

Korda Industries, 20 W. 46 St., Neu 
York 19. (DM) 

Lehigh Desk Co., 106 Duane St., 
New York. (DW) 

Lehigh Furniture Corp., 16 E. 53 St., 
New York 22. (CW; DW; DWM) 

The Leopold Co., 914 Osborn St., 
Burlington, lowa. (DW) 

Macey-Fowler, Inc., 305 E. 63 St., 
New York 21.(CM; CMP; CW; CWP; 
DM; DMM; DW; DWM) 

The B. L. Marble Chair Co., 89 Wil- 
lis St., Bedford, Ohio. (CW; CWP) 

Marny Sales Div., Rockaway Metal 
Products Corp., 1270 Broadway, New 
York 1. (DMM) 

Herman Miller Furniture Co., Zee- 
land, Mich. (CW; CWP; DW; DWM) 

Milwaukee Chair Co., 3022 W. Cen- 
ter St., Milwaukee 45. (CW; CWP) 


Milwaukee Metal Furniture Co., 101 
N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 12. (CM; 
CMP) 

Modern Steelcraft, Inc., 230 Fifth 
Ave., New York. (DM) 

Monarch Furniture Co., Inc., 803-807 
Ward St., High Point, N. C. (CW; 
CWP) 

Morval Corp., Herkimer, N.Y. (CW; 
DW) 

Murphy Chair Co., Inc., 931 Wing 
Ave., Owensboro, Ky. (CW; CWP) 

Marphy-Miller, Inc., 2103 Bluff St., 
Owensboro, Ky. (C—NI) 

Myrtle Desk Co., P.O., Box 1750, 
High Point, N.C. (DW) 

The National Desk Co.. Inc., 88 West 
St., llion, N. Y. (D—NI) 

Niagara Therapy Mfg. Corp., Adams- 
ville, Pa. (C—with massage unit) 

Niemann, Inc., 469 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. (C—ND 

Norcor Mfg. Co., Inc., 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. (CM) 

Norquist Products, Inc., 415 Chan- 
dler St., Jamestown, N. Y. (CM; CW) 

Northwest Metal Products Co., 1337 
E. Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. (CM; 
CMP; DM) 

Ohio Chair Co., Inc., 408 N. Meri- 
dian Rd., Youngstown, Ohio. (CM; 
CMP) 

Old Hickory Furniture Co., Martins- 
ville, Ind. (CW; DW) 

Orna-metal, Inc., 2412 S. Seventh 
St., St. Louis 4. (DM; DMM) 

Peerless Steel Equipment Co., 6600 
Hasbrook Ave., Philadelphia 11. (M; 
CMP; DM; DMM) 

Precision Mfg. Co., 831 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. (CM; CMP) 

Precision Metal Workers Corp., 3100 
W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 41. (CM; 
CMP) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 


The L-shaped desk has proved to be a most efficient arrangement. This example 
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“Integration” in today’s office includes furniture and layout as well as systems and machines 


Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave. Neu 


York 10. (CM; CMP; DM; DMM) 

J. K. Rishel Furniture Co., 1201 W. 
Third St., Williamsport 19, Pa. (DW; 
DWM) 

Riteform Chair Co., Inc., 301 Oak 
St., Quincy, Ill. (CM; CMP) 

Rockwell-Barnes Co., 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 2. (DM) 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16. (CM; CMP) 

H. Sacks & Sons, 425 E. 53 St., Neu 
York. (DW) 

Frank Scerbo & Sons, Inc., 140 Ply- 
mouth St., Brooklyn. (CW; CWP; DW; 
DWM) 

Security Steel Equipment Corp., Ave- 
nel, N. J. (CM; CMP; DM; DMM) 

The Shaw-Walker Co.. Muskegon, 
Mich. (CM; CMP; DM; DMM) 

Shelbyville Desk Co., 403 S. Noble 
St., Shelbyville, Ind. (DW; DWM) 

Shwayder Bros.. Inc., Detroit 29. (C 
—NI) 

The Sikes Co., Inc., 20 Churchill St., 
Buffalo7,N.Y.(CW; CWP) 

Southern Desk Co., Hickory, N. C. 
(D—NI) 

Standard Furniture Co., 8. Washing- 
ton St., Herkimer, N. Y. (CM; CMP; 
CW; CWP; DMM; DW; DWM) 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Box 501, 
Jenkintown, Pa. (CMP) 

Stanley Mfg. Co., 2310 N. Main St., 
Fort Worth 6, Tex. (CW; CWP) 

Steel Furniture Mfg. Co., 15531 Ar 
row Highway, Baldwin Park, Calif. 
(DM; DMM) 

Steelcase, Inc., 1491 Division Ave. 
§.. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. (CM; CMP; 
DM; DMM) 

Stewart Office Furniture Co., 6520 
N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 45. (DW) 

Stout Chair Co., Liberty, N.C. (C— 
NI) 

Stow & Davis Furniture Co., 23 Sum- 
mer Ave.,N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
(CW; CWP; DW; DWM) 

The Sturgis Posture Chair Co., 154 E. 
Erie St., Chicago 11, (CM; CMP) 

Tab Products Co., 995 Market St. 
San Francisco 3. (MP) 

The Taylor Chair Co.. Bedford, Ohio. 
(CT; CWP) 

Thomas Furniture Co., 420 Manning 
St., High Point, N. C. (CW) 

The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 1100 
Hastings St., Toledo 7. (CM; CMP) 

Tower Suites, Inc., 21 W. Illinois St., 
Chicago 10.(CW; DW) 
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U. S. Chaircraft Mfg. Corp., 225 
Belleville Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. (CM) 

The Victor Safe & Equipment Co., 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(DM) 

Wassell Organization, Inc., Sylvan 
Ave., Westport, Conn. (CMP) 

Welch Industries, 8557 San Fernando 
Rd., Sun Valley, Calif. (same as Welch 
Metal Products) 

Welch Metal Products, Inc., 8557 
San Fernando Rd., Sun Valley, Calif. 
(CMP) 

Wells Chair Corp., P.O. Box 230, 
Michigan City, Ind. (CM; CMP) 

Wells Furniture Mfg. Co., Laurel, 
Miss. (C—NI; D—NI) 

Western Mfg. Co., 532 N. Highland 
Ave., Aurora, Ill. (DM) 

The Worden Co., 200 E. 17 St., Hol- 
land, Mich. (CW; CWP; DW; DWM) 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 1099 Jay 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. (DM; DMM) 


Acoustical Materials 


The following list of manufacturers 
indicates the principal makers of acou- 
stical products used in offices. 

The following codes are used: 

B—Acoustical baffles such as may be 
used with luminous ceilings. 

H—Hoods and cabinets used to en- 
close office machines. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

NI — No information available at 
press time on current products. 

PS—Acoustical plasters and sprays. 

SC — Suspended ceilings — i.e., grids 
and other structures used to support 
tiles, lighting fixtures, etc. 

TC—Ceiling tiles and panels. 

TW—Wall tiles and panels. 


Accesso Systems, Inc., 4615 Eighth 
Ave., N. W., Seattle 7. (SC) 

Armstrong Cork Co., 1010 Concord, 
Lancaster, Pa. (TC, TW) 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill. (B) 

Burgess-Manning Co., 5970 North. 
west Highway. Chicago. (SC—Includ- 
ing sound, light, and air conditioning 
fixtures) 

The Celotex Corp.. 120 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3. (B; H; SC; TC) 

Cupples Products Corp., 2650 S. Han- 
ley Rd., St. Louis. (SC) 

Eagle Ottawa Leather Co., P.O. Box 
308, Grand Haven, Mich. (Ml—Leather 
wall tiles) 

The Flintkote Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, (TC) 

Gates Acoustinet Co., 1807 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo7. N.Y. (H) 


YEARBOOK ISSUE—1958 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
1144 E. Market St., Akron 16, Ohio 
(TW) 

Jardin Associates, Inc., 75 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7. (H) 

Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40 St... New 
York 16. (TC, TW) 

Kaiser Gypsum Co., Inc., St. Helens, 
Ore. (Ml—Insulating plank, TC, TW) 

Keasbey & Mattison Co., 1955 Butler 
Ave., Ambler, Pa. (PS) 

Luminous Ceilings, Inc., 2500 W. 
North Ave., Chicago 47. (B, SC—Lumti- 
nous ceilings) 

Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, 
Ohio. (TW) 

Mastic Tile Corp. of America, New- 
burgh,N. Y.(TW) 

Mid West Noise Control Co., 6265 
Carrolton, Indianapolis. (B — Cone- 
shaped) 

National Gypsum Co., Inc., Baker 
Bldg., 325 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, 
W. Y(Po: 26:20) 

New England Lime Co., Nelco Acou- 
stical Tile Div., Adams, Mass. (TC; 
TW) 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
1833 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
(B; TC; TW) 

Ruby-Philite Corp., 32-02 Queens 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. (B) 

F. E. Schundler & Co.., Joliet, Ill. (TC; 
TW) 

Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. 
(TC) 

Steel Partitions, Inc., P. O. Box 807, 
Jamestown, N. Y. (TW) 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 
Broadway, New York 19. (B) 

U. S. Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6. (TC; TW) 

The Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y. (MI 
—Wall board) 


: { 
Folding furniture allows more varied use of office space. Here folding tables are 
set up for a conference in the Socony Mobil Building, New York. 


(Picture by courtesy of Howe Folding Furniture Co.) 


The Wakefield Co., 731 S. Water 
St.. Vermilion, Ohio. (B; SC—Luminous 
ceilings) 

Watkins Industries, P. O. Box 2621, 
Youngstown, Ohio. (H) 

W ood Conversion Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. (TC; TW) 

Zonolite Co., 135 §. LaSalle St., Chi 
cago 3. (PS) 


Air Conditioning 


The codes used in this list are as 
follows: 

BW A—'‘Built-in-wall” air condition- 
ers, air cooled. 

C—Equipment for use with central- 
ized air conditioning systems. 

D—Dehumidifiers. 

F—Fans and air circulators. 

H—Humidifiers. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

NI — No information available at 
press time on current products, 

PA — “Packaged” air conditioners 
larger than room size, air cooled. 

PW — “Packaged” air conditioners 
larger than room size, water cooled. 

RCA—Room size console air condi- 
tioners, air cooled. 

RCW—Room size console air condi- 
tioners, water cooled. 

W A—Window type air conditioners, 
air cooled. 


Abbeon Supply Co., 179-15 Jamaica 
Ave., Jamaica 32, N. Y. (D; H) 

Admiral Corp., 3800 W. Cortland 
St., Chicago 47. (BWA; D; WA) 

Air Controls, Inc., 2310 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland 14. (F) 

Airtemp Div. SEE: Chrysler Corp. 

Amana Refrigerator, Inc., Amana. 
lowa. (BWA; D; PA; WA) 
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Looking efficient is part of being efficient... 


American Blower, Div. of American 
Standard, Detroit 32. (C; F; PA; PW) 

Amic Mfg. Corp., 21-25 44th Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. (BWA; WA) 

Argus Mfg. Corp., 1134 N. Kilbourn 
Ave., Chicago 51, (F) 

Bar-Brook Mfg. Co., 6133 Linwood 
Ave., Shreveport, La. (F) 

Bryant Mfg. Co., 2020 Montcalm 
St., Indianapolis 7. (C; PA; PW) 

Carrier Corp., 300 S. Geddes St., Syr- 
acuse 1, N. Y. (C; PA; PW; RCA; 
RCW; WA) 

Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., Inc., 639 
South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. (F) 

Chrysler Corp., Airtemp Div., 1600 
Webster St., Dayton 1, Ohio. (BW; C; 
PA; PW; WA) 

Circle-Air Industries, 244 Herkimer 
St., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. (C) 

The Coleman Co., Inc., 250 N. St. 
Francis, Wichita, Kansas. (C; PA; PW) 

Commander Mfg. Co., 4225 W. Kin- 
zie St., Chicago. (F) 

Cory Corp. SEE: Fresh'nd Aire Co. 

Crosley Div., Avco Mfg. Co., 1329 
Arlington Ave., Cincinnati. (WA) 

Curtis Mfg. Co., 1905 Kienlen Ave., 
St. Louis 20. (C; PA; PW) 

Dayton Electric Mfg. Co., 126 S. 
Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12. (F) 

The Deering Air Conditioning Co., 
1069 Celestial St., Cincinnati. (BW A; 
WA) 

Diehl Mfg. Co., Finderne Ave., Som- 
erville, N. J. (F) 

Drayer-Hanson, Inc., 3301 Medford 
St., Los Angeles 63. (C; PA; PW) 

Dryomatic Corp., Alexandria, Va. 
(D) 


a” 


The Ebco Mfg. Co., 265 N. Hamilton 
Rd., Columbus 13, Ohio. (D) 

The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., 8100 
Florissant Ave., St. Louis 21 (F; WA) 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., 
14th & Coles St., Jersey City, N. J. 
(WA) 

Fasco Industries, Inc., Davis & Top- 
pin Sts., Rochester 2, N.Y. (F) 

Fedders-Quigan Corp., Maspeth 78, 
N.Y. (BWA; D; PA; WA) 

Fresh’nd-Aire Co., Div. of Cory 
Corp., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 
(C; F; PA; PW; WA) 

Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc., 1117 E. 
Commerce St., San Antonio 3. (PA; 
PW; WA) 

Frigid, Inc., 128-168 32nd St., Brook- 
lyn 32, N. Y. (F) 

Frigidaire. SEE: General Motors 
Corp. 

General Electric Co., Air Condition- 
ing Div., 5 Lawrence St., Bloomfield, 
N. J. (PA; PW; WA) 

General Motors Corp., Frigidaire 
Div., 300 Taylor St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
(D; PA; PW; WA) 

Gibson Refrigerator Co., 515 Wil- 
liams St., Greenville, Mich. (BW A; PA; 
PW; WA) 

The A. C. Gilbert Co., Erector Square, 
New Haven 6, Conn. (F.) 

Goodwill Mfg. Co., 1215 S. 52nd 
Ave., Cicero 50, Ill. (F) 

Hunter Fan & Ventilating Co., 390 
S. Front St., Memphis 2,Tenn. (F; WA) 

I. W. Air Conditioning Corp., 230 
Manida St., New Y ork 59.(BWA; WA) 

Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 N. 
Pulaski Rd., Chicago 41. (BWA; F; 


Good lighting can be obtained from good placement of fixtures and from the 
use of translucent partitions, as in Gulf Oil Corporation’s Philadelphia offices. 


PA; RCA; RCW; WA) 

Kelvinator Dw., American Motors 
Corp., 2051 W. Fort, Detroit 32. 
(BWA; D; WA) 

Kisco Co., Inc., 2400-40 DeKalb, 
St. Louis 4. (F) 

Lasko Metal Products, West Chester, 
Pa. (F) 

The Lau Blower Co., 2001 Home 
Ave., Dayton 7, Ohio. (F) 

LeJohn Mfg. Co., 111 22 St., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. (PF) 

Lewyt Air Conditioner Corp., 43-22 
Queens St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
(BWA) 

Manning-Bowman Div., McGrau 
Electric Co., Elgin, Ill. (F) 

Mitchell Mfg. Co., Div. of Cor) 
Corp., 3200 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago. 
(BWA; C; D; PA; PW; WA) 

Perfection Industries, Div. of Hupp 
Corp., 7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland 4. (C; 
PA; PW) 

Philco Corp., Tioga & C Sts., Phila- 
delphia 34. (BWA; PA; RCA; WA) 

Radex Corp., 2076 Elston Ave., Chi- 
cago 14. (MI—Air purifiers) 

Radio Corp. of America. SEE: W hirl- 
pool-Seeger Corp. 

Reed-Unit Fans, Inc., 1001 St. Charles 
Ave., New Orleans. (F) 

Remington Corp., Air Conditioning 
Div., Willey St., Auburn, N. Y. (C; D; 
RCA; RCW; WA) 

Rheem Mfg. Co., 7600 S. Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago 29, (C; WA) 

Phil Rich Fan Mfg. Co., Inc.; 2900 
Caroline, Houston 4, Texas. (F) 

Robbins & Myers, Inc., Fan Div.. 
2456 Frisco Ave., Memphis 14, Tenn. 
(PF) 

Seabreeze-America Ltd., 701 Seneca 
St.. Buffalo. (F) 

Servel, Inc., 119 N. Morton Ave., 
Evansville 20, Ind. (C) 

Shana Mfg. Co., 188 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago 1. (PA; PW) 

Signal Electric Div., King-Seele} 
Corp., 1823 Thirteenth St., Menomi- 
nee, Mich. (F) 

Spitzka Mfg. Co., 235 Colfax St., N. 
Sacramento, Calif. (H, MI — portable 
evaporation-type spot coolers) 

Stratfield Co., 434 Grand St., Bridge- 
port, Conn. (F) 

Superior Electric Products Corp., 
1507-17 Independence St., Cape Girar- 
dean, Mo. (F) 

The O. A. Sutton Corp., 1812 W. Sec- 
ond St., Wichita 1, Kans. (BW A; C; F; 
PA; WA) 

The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. (C; 
F; PA; PW; RCA; RCW) 

To page 146) 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
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Office Management’s 
Eighth Annual 


“Office of the Year” Awards 


In the following pages, Office Management presents in 
text and pictures the six new offices which have won its 
“Office of the Year” Awards for 1957. Awards are given 
in two categories—to offices designed for 300 or more 
employees, and offices designed for fewer than that num- 
ber. Basis of the editorial board’s selection is a survey 
taken among members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the Association of Consulting Management En- 
gineers known for their particular interest in the office. 
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Newark, N. J. 


by Frederick Vogel 


WITHIN itself the new headquarters 
of The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, New Jersey, ex- 
emplifies all that is best in the modern 
office. It has established good modern 
working conditions in a handsome set- 
ting, but it has not forgotten that the 
office is a place where work is to be 
accomplished, that its main purposes 
should not be compromised by a sac- 
rifice of function and utility to the 
merely decorative. These offices prove 
again that the best design is the design 
which derives its beauty from its ad- 
herence to function. 


The Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Com pany 
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nee ” areas; wall-to-wall carpeting, harmonizing color tones add warmth 
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In its choice of location no less than 
in its appearance, Mutual Benefit has 
proved itself the outstanding large of- 
fice of 1957. Mutual Benefit, by its 
decision to remain in downtown New- 
ark, rather than move to some outlying 
area, has sparked a renaissance of the 
central business area of its home city. 
Mutual Benefit, thus, has not only 
proved itself, through its new offices, a 
foresighted and imaginative office 
operation; it has also proved itself an 
outstanding civic leader in its own 
community, an organization which 1s 
giving new life and vitality to that 
community. 


(for offices designed for 300 
or more employees) 


APART from reflecting the 113-year- 
old company’s past achievements and 
its promise for the future, the new top 
award-winning home office building of 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company combines the all-impressive 
elements of beauty and dignity with all- 
important efficiency and economy. Lav- 
ishness has been sacrificed for a quiet. 
subdued grandeur, and startling effects 
for an overall integrated pattern of 
color coordination and design. 

Situated in the Washington Park area 
of downtown Newark, N. J., the new 
construction is actually a keystone in 
the proposed building pattern of a re- 
vitalized, “new” Newark. The 20-story 
home office building is only one struc- 
ture in the company’s plans for a huge 
$20-million project, which will encom- 
pass an adjacent six-story office build- 
ing for rental purposes, a three-level 
parking garage — probably the largest 
on the East Coast — and a fourth build- 
ing, a second six-story office building. 
The first two buildings are completed: 
the latter two are rapidly nearing 
completion. 

Representing the sixth move in Mu- 
tual’s history, the new headquarters 
building, for which Eggers & Higgins. 
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Editor Robert M. Smith (left), and 

Theodore J. Young of Eggers & Higgins 

hold plaque, while Mutual's Vice Presi- 

dent Milford A. Vieser and President H. Fifth floor Heritage Room contains documents, pictures 
Bruce Palmer look on and other objects of historical importance to company 


Electronic Business Machines Department has unique elevated — in the . 9 Ee equipment is specially air conditioned 24 


floor construction to permit free movement of machines with- hours a day, all year round, to maintain efficient operation. 
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Vast clerical areas accommodate large numbers of employees comfortably 
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Mail room includes modern facilities to speed communications . . . 


New York, served as architect, rises 270 
feet above street level and contains a 
total floor space of 485,000 square feet. 
Its exterior is of Alabama limestone 
and blue-green, glare-reducing glass 
framed in aluminum and stainless steel. 

The main floor lobby, heightened by 
extensive use of marble, is friendly and 
inviting, presenting a dramatic recep- 
tion to the building. Large expanses of 
Pyrenees black and Vermont white, ac- 
cented by vertical strips of stainless 
steel, rise from floor to ceiling. Natural 
greens grow in planter boxes along the 
base of the walls, bringing to the inte- 
rior a trace of the outdoors. The white 
marble floor is bordered by a base of 
black Belgian marble, while three giant 
circular dome lights in combination 
with many smaller fixtures make this 
area daylight bright. 

Modern treatment of office areas on 
the first floor is enhanced by inclusion 
of the latest decorator-type office furni- 
ture. Desks have walnut Formica tops 
supported by black metal frames; cus- 
tom-designed chairs are walnut with 
persimmon Scotch leather upholstery. 
Floors are covered with sturdy wall-to- 
wall carpeting, walls are painted in 
a warm sand tone and columns covered 
with harmonizing beige and black 
covering. 
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Design of large office floors is of the 
modular type. This plan allows for max- 
imum flexibility in the movement of 
office partitions and utilities to fit chang- 
ing needs. Private offices and confer- 
ence rooms are constructed of movable 
steel and glass partitions. Floors are cov- 
ered with rubber or vinyl tile. Walls 
are painted in harmonious colors or 
covered with washable wall coverings, 
and each floor features its own distinc- 
tive color scheme. Sound is deadened 
through use of acoustical ceiling tile, 
and lighting provided by recessed fluo- 
rescent fixtures. During selection of 
these fixtures, emphasis was placed on 
lighting which would reduce eyestrain 
to a minimum and at the same time pro- 
vide maximum intensity. 

Of particular interest is the fourth 
floor cafeteria, where employees and 
tenants are served their noonday meal 
in attractive and comfortable surround- 
ings. (Mutual occupies 12 levels of the 
building, with other floors rented to 
outside firms of national reputation). 
The dining area is set off from the ele- 
vator corridor by a long, clear-glass wall. 
Entrance is through glass doors, banked 
on each side by live greens. 

The 500-seat dining room is sepa- 
rated from the serving area by frosted 


(To page 56) 
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Cafeteria features mirrored columns, clear-glass wall and doors, abundance of live greens 
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Federated Department 


Stor CS, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, is, in most re- 
spects, a conventional city. Located at 
the juncture of Ohio, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky, it exemplifies in many ways the 
traditional values of both the South and 
the Midwest. But it has one individual 
characteristic which is peculiarly Cin- 
cinnatian. It likes to place structures on 
top of garages. Thus one of the city’s 
newest and most luxurious hotels is 
built on top of an eight-story garage, 
and the city’s most striking and imagi- 
native new office, the headquarters of 
Federated Department Stores, also is 
found in a recessed penthouse atop a 
downtown garage. 

This is not so sharp a contrast in 
decor and purpose as it sounds. When 
Federated decided to move from its for- 
mer crowded quarters, it decided also 
that its headquarters should be located 
as Close as possible to one of its major 
department stores. The Federated store 
in Cincinnati was Shillito’s, which was 
finding its then current parking arrange- 
ments for customers inadequate. So it 
was decided to kill two birds with one 
stone by combining the headquarters 
office with new parking facilities for 
40 


Shillito customers in an area immedi- 
ately adjacent to the store. 

The result, designed by the Cincin- 
nati firm of Potter, Tyler, Martin and 
Roth, is a handsome, block-long build- 
ing, the garage portion of which is en- 
cased in fluted aluminum sheets relieved 
by polished granite, and glass mosaics. 
Atop the blank walled garage are the 
glass walled Federated offices. Express 
elevators take visitors from the ground 
floor lobby directly to the office recep- 
tion desk without sight or sound of ex- 
haust or tail fin. 

As one leaves the elevator at the pent- 
house, he faces a reception desk and 
switchboard backed by a free-standing 
mosaic screen. To his right clear glass 
walls framing massive walnut doors 
show him a rich and handsome recep- 
tion area; to his left a corridor leads to 
the personnel, advertising, and public 
relations department 

Already one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the Federated Offices has 
been revealed, its intelligent use of lay- 
out to insure that vistors from the out- 
side will find the departments which 
deal most with visitors immediately ac- 


(for offices designed for up to 
300 employees) 


REPRESENTING a stimulating infu- 
sion of the ideas of men trained primar- 
ily in the field of department store lay- 
out and design into the world of the 
office, the new headquarters of Feder- 
ated Department Stores in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, emerges as an outstanding 
achievement in terms both of efficien- 
cy and appearance. In every respect, 
these offices represent the best and 
most modern thinking in office layout 
and design; in many significant details, 
the enriching effect of ideas born of 
experience in another field is apparent. 
Federated Department Stores is to be 
congratulated both on its handsome 
new offices, and on the imagination 
and skill of its own planning staff 
which played so important a role in 
the layout and design of those offices. 
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cessible, but will still not have to inter- 
rupt or go through departments which 
are mostly self-contained. Thus, the 
mosaic screen behind the reception 
desk actually conceals a central corridor 
leading directly back to the rear offices 
where the departmental work is accom- 
plished, but the two corridors apparent 
to the visitor lead directly to those top 
executive offices, and general external 
relations departments where most visit- 
ors would be bound. 

This has all been achieved on a one 
floor plan served by only one bank of 
elevators by the intelligent placement 
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Fred Lazarus, Jr., chairman of the board, features curtained window walls 


of peripheral corridors, and central bi- 
secting corridor within a rectangular 
shape. The fact that two interior patio 
courts are found in the Federated plan 
has made it posible for offices on the 
inner side of the peripheral corridors to 
have both daylight and a pleasant view, 
since they all have window space on the 
patios. Thus, nearly every office area in 
the entire penthouse has some windows 
on the outside, and benefits to some ex- 
tent from natural light. 

The general air of lightness and grace 
is aided by the many original paintings 
that decorate both private and general 


ofhices. Many of these are the property 
of the Lazarus family, art collectors all, 
who founded the Federated chain, and 
still furnish most of its principal offi- 
cers. Others are on loan from the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum and the Contem- 
porary Art Museum of Cincinnati. 
The reception area strikes this recur- 
rent keynote immediately with striking 
modern paintings that relieve the simp!e 
dignity of its wood paneled walls. Mod- 
ern furniture, rich in texture and mate- 
rial, simple in design, completes the 
handsome room. Walls here are of re- 
cessed walnut paneling with narrow 


General offices, grouped along rear wall of penthouse, house brightly-colored modular desk units 
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Modern, glamorous furnishings give dignity to office of President Lazarus 


ee 


Efficient and functional layout is 


ebony dividing strips, and the dark walls 
are further accented by a beige rug. 


From the visitors area, a corridor 
leads back through the private office 
areas, which were designed, as was the 
reception area, by Raymond Loewy As- 
sociates. Private offices of the top execu- 
tives of the chain occupy one side of 
this corridor, while on the interior side, 
with windows opening onto one of the 
patio courts, their secretaries share 
smaller offices. The corridor makes a 
right angle turn at the penthouse wall, 
leads through a smaller lounge area, and 
then opens directly into one of the ma- 
jor departments of the office-research. 
Thus, Research again is insulated from 
casual visitors, easily accessible to com- 
pany officers. 


While the main note struck in the 
executive offices is restrained dignity, 
the general offices which are grouped 
along the rear wall of the penthouse are 
distinguished chiefly by their bright 
and airy look—an appearance which is 
heightened by the fact that the modern 
modular clerical desks have bases and 
pedestals in various bright colors. The 
use of exposed brick walls as contrast 
to regular wall textures also serves to 
brighten the office areas. 


An unusual note in many of the gen- 
eral office areas is the use of pegboard 
for partitions which allows shelves to 
be hung directly over desks. In this, as 
in many other characteristics of this of- 
fice, the fact is apparent that Federated’s 
planning staff, which usually devotes 
its time to planning revisions, and ad- 
ditions to the various stores in the 


keynote of Central Files and Planning Department 
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chain, was the prime mover in the de- 
sign and layout of the general office 
areas. 


But the skill and imagination the 
planning staff, headed by Charles Wied- 
emer, have brought to the office areas are 
worth imitation by office planners of a 
more orthodox cast. Pegboard is used 
with ingenuity throughout the offices, 
as is color-keying to designate various 
departments. This with the constant 
blending of differing walls surfaces and 
materials, and the tasteful arrangement 
of pictures, gives the offices a pleasing 
variety which adds to their attractive- 
ness. And the ingenious placement of 
departments, permitting a smooth and 
direct work flow pattern, with a mini- 
mum of traffic or backtracking of pa- 
pers, is also the planning staff's work. 


Executive offices off the general of- 
fice area have rippled glass floor-to- 
ceiling partitions with walnut doors, 
thus giving the executives privacy, but 
still lending the interior office the bene- 
fits of daylight on two sides (since the 
green interior courts also give clerical 
offices daylight as well as a pleasant 
view. ) 


All general office areas as well as ex- 
ecutive offices are carpeted in tones that 
harmonize with the furnishings. 


The rich note struck in the executive 
offices opening off the reception area is 
echoed in the board room and executive 
dining room. Both are located on one 
of the interior courts. The board room 
features a 26-foot oiled walnut board 


(To page 56) 


Pleasant 


Duplicating Room includes latest equipment... ... as do cheerful secretarial areas 
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Connecticut General 


(for offices designed for 300 
or more employees) 


Hartford, Conn. 


THE EXTENSIVE GROUNDWORK 
required to formulate plans for con- 
struction of a large office building is, of 
necessity, One of the most important 
factors contributing to eventual success 
of the project. Complete and accurate 
evaluation of a company’s present and 
future needs must be programmed be- 
fore the office areas are embodied in 
concrete and stone. 

This, then, is the story behind con- 
struction of the new suburban head- 
quarters of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, a story which 
revolves around two main characters— 
forethought and teamwork —and_ un- 
folds a denouement which emphasizes 
the importance of coordination of ef- 
fort and careful attention to detail. 

The insurance company’s new build- 
ing, Opened last year in Bloomfield, a 
suburb of Hartford, Connecticut, is the 
result of extensive planning, a team ap- 


Life Insurance Company 


proach among owner, architect and 
builder, and determination by all to 
provide answers to company space prob- 
lems. Actually, plans for the move 
passed beyond the discussion stage as 
early as 1947, when Connecticut Gen- 
eral launched a study which indicated 
that its present quarters would become 
insufficient to accommodate operations 
within ten years. 

Several years later, President Frazar 
B. Wilde announced plans for a new 
home office. The following year, Dr. 
Walter C. Voss, renowned consultant in 
building construction and materials, 
was engaged by the company. A parcel 
of land in Bloomfield, adjacent to 200 
acres already owned by the company, 
was purchased. In June 1954, prelimi- 
nary plans and cost estimates were sub- 
mitted to the board of directors. Theo- 
dore Conrad, architectural model maker, 
constructed a scale model of the pro- 
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Ample employee facilities include 800-seat cafeteria 
overlooking artificial lake and grounds, tennis courts 


and other outdoor recreational areas, and completely- 
equipped medical service department and laboratory 


posed new building. Architects Skid- 
more, Owings and Merrill suggested 
erection of a temporary $100,000 two- 
story mockup building, 60 by 72 feet, 
which would represent a typical work- 
ing area. This “pilot” building was stud- 
ied carefully, and tests made to assure 
that correct design measurements and 
details would be incorporated into the 
finished plant. In the Spring of 1957, 
employees and equipment were trans- 
ferred from downtown Hartford to their 
sparkling and impressive new home, 
surrounded by 268 acres of rustic, New 
England countryside. The new home 
office now accommodates 2000 per- 
sons, and can be converted easily to 
hold an additional 1000. 

Interior design of the building is the 
result of intensive studies and collabo- 
ration among architect, Connecticut 
General's building committees and Mrs. 
Florence Knoll, director of Knoll Plan- 
ning Unit, Knoll Associates Inc., New 
York. Briefly, major objectives were 
four-fold: To create efficient, flexible 
and pleasant working areas in a build- 
ing designed to house 3000 persons; to 
design the interiors as an integral part 
of the architecture, guided by the over- 
all architectural plan; to maintain a 
feeling of totality and bring about a 
prevailing friendliness and intimacy 
throughout the vast space; and to 
achieve this effect with clarity and 
beauty, and as simply as possible. 

Two definite, related color schemes 


(To page 57) 
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Office of the Year 


heard of Met 


(for offices designed for 300 
or more employees) 


Gulf Oil Corporation | : 


THE CLERICAL SHORTAGE, accord- 
ing to F. N. Stiteler, manager of em- 
ployee relations for Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion's new Philadelphia Sales Division 
office, is not one of his firm’s major 
problems. 

Mr. Stiteler continues that the Divi- 
sion hasn't even had to advertise for the 
office girls who will man — or, more 
properly, wo-man—the various depart- 
ments. Except for hard-to-find experi- 
enced machine operators, female appli- 
cants keep seeking the employment of- 
fice to focus the attention of Gulf’s hir- 
ing agents on their skills and willing- 
ness to work in the new four-story alu- 
minum- and glass-walled building. All 
this, regardless of the fact that the Divi- 
sion’s headquarters is a 20-minute drive 
from downtown Philadelphia. 

The reasons behind this mass move- 


Modular furniture arrangements are 
grouped in the general office area 
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New split T-shaped office features porcelain enamel panels on facade 


Spacious lobby displays color contrasts in walls and furnishings 


Philadelphia Sales Division, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ment, in the face of a nationwide labor 
shortage, are not too hard to fathom 
after an investigation of the plant itself. 
One of the largest suburban office build- 
ings constructed in Greater Philadel- 
phia, the Division's offices are prime 
examples of architectural beauty and 
functional layout. 

The split T-shaped building—which 
features four horizontal tiers in vivid 
orange to recall Gulf's well-known color 
emblem—is set on a six-acre tract Over- 
looking the Schuylkill River. Office 


Extensive pneumatic tube system .. . 


pees ete 


Handsome executive office is richly carpeted, features attractive Fiberglas draperies 


space totals 133,000 square feet, en- 
abling about 600 employees to carry on 
the company’s sales operations in Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia in a comfortable, relaxed 
atmosphere. 

Divided into two units, or wings, 
separated by a glass-enclosed breezeway 
around which the building is designed, 
the new headquarters building was 
planned to permit close coordination 
of inter-related departments. A survey 


Me ae 


. .. comfortable staff dining room are other highlights 
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of work flow, conducted prior to con- 
struction, established the need for a 
horizontal, rather than a vertical lay- 
out to insure a natural progress of 
work from department to department 
and to facilitate inter-departmental 
communications. 

The ground level, extending from the 
base of the site’s slope, contains a cov- 
ered garden area, created by extension 
of the three levels of the building which, 
incidentally, are set on stilts. Dramatic 
features of the design are sheer glass 
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Tabulating Department includes latest equipment to speed company operations 


walls which extend from the penthouse 
to the ground, closing in the stair well 
which connects the two major units. A 
“Mondrian-type” painting has been cre- 
ated by the unique design of the facade. 
This multi-colored effect is achieved by 
a series of porcelain enamel panels set 
on the building’s spandrels. The west 
side of the structure is faced with mov- 
able vertical louvers, painted off-white. 
The brilliant color patterns on the span- 
drels are visible through these louvers. 
All end walls are finished in white 


Brightly-furnished cafeteria serves 600 employees . . . 


YEARBOOK ISSUE—1958 


glazed masonry panels. 


Executive offices on the fourth floor, 
beautifully yet simply designed, are wal- 
nut-paneled with walnut desks. Five 
staff offices are grouped around a cen- 
tral conference room. Each of these of- 
fices is individually styled and entered 
into through a matching secretary's of- 
fice. This area also houses offices for the 
administrative assistant and visit- 
ing management in addition to a recep- 
tion lounge. L-shaped desks are used 
generally throughout, providing extra 


space, greater freedom of movement 
and efficient work units. Basic color 
scheme of the furniture is two-tone 
grey, which blends harmoniously with 
the various pastel shades used on office 
walls. Together, furniture and wall color 
combinations enhance the relaxed set- 
ting. All metal partitions are movable, 
allowing fixed space to be adapted to 
changing needs. 


Conference rooms have been placed 
where they can be used to greatest ad- 
(To page 57) 


... pantry adjoins conference area 
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Vice President-General Manager Don- 
ald McAllister awards plaque to Grey- 
hound Vice President Robert W. Rebney 


€ 


oo 


Mr. McAllister 


; architect's 
certificate to 


displays 
Skidmore’s John H. 
Schruben (left), James W. Hammond 
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(for offices designed for 
up to 300 employees) 


The Greyhound 
Corporation 


Niles, Illinois 


WHY should a company, particularly 
one that enjoys nationwide prominence, 
move its offices from the heart of a 
great city to the suburbs? 

To gain additional space to house all 
departments adequately and — even 
more important — to allow for future 
expansion? To consolidate all oper- 
ating divisions in a single structure? 
To allow for horizontal-type work 
flow, as opposed to the vertical-like 
procedure typical of skyscraper offices? 
To escape the congestion of metropol- 
itan downtown areas? To offer manage- 
ment and employees alike a relaxing 
atmosphere to work in? 

Whatever the reasoning behind the 
move, the new suburban office is ex- 
pected to answer all a company’s needs 
— those operating requirements which 
the city, management feels, cannot meet 


or, at best, only after extensive and 
costly alteration. 

Greyhound Corporation's decision to 
construct a new one-level office build- 
ing in suburban Chicago was made 
after a 25-year tenure in a Loop sky- 
scraper. During this period, its head- 
quarters group had expanded to the 
point where departments were scat- 
tered over seven different floors. Even 
frequent and thorough overhauling 
could not provide the firm with the 
completely efficient layout it desired. 

With this past history in mind, Erle 
Webster, Greyhound’s staff architect, 
worked with Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, New York architectural-engi- 
neering firm, in developing the new 
building in Niles, Illinois. Quite natu- 
rally, this planning resulted in creation 
of a one-level structure, specifically de- 
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Honor Easton Webster's interior design gives modern look to offices, complements architectural format 
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lerical department features modern furnishings, equipment 


Warm-toned Korina panels blend with beige carpet in conference room 


Cheerful lunch room has light grey walls, accented by blue brick planter 


signed for maximum flexibility in in- 
terior arrangement and adequate pro- 
vision for future expansion. 

In the case of Greyhound, these pro- 
visions for expansion of both the build- 
ing and employee parking area are 
permitted by the exterior wall construc- 
tion, which allows for complete re-use 
of existing materials, should future 
growth dictate such enlargement of fa- 
cilities. These materials, of aluminum 
and plate glass panels, conform to the 
five-foot module on which the entire 
plan is based. Use of this modular lay- 
out also adds to the flexibility of inte- 
rior layout, where movable partitions are 
constructed of standard-size panels that 
may be combined to provide new office 
divisions at multiples of five feet. 
For the sake of even greater flexibility 
(as well as of economy in air condition- 
ing installations), most movable par- 
titions are terminated at door height. 

Private offices, which feature full- 
height partitions, are grouped around 
a landscaped courtyard in the center of 
the building, permitting their occupants 
to enjoy an unobstructed view of the 
open areas around the perimeter of the 
structure, Continuous window-walls 
are protected against the transmission 
of heat and glare of the sun by use of 
grey plate glass, combined with drap- 
eries in private offices and vertical 
blinds in all other areas. 

The architectural design is distin- 
guished by a carefully studied simplicity 
in which the structural framework is 
emphasized by exposure of all steel 
members. These members, then, simu- 

(To page 58) 
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A typical floor plan of company’s new suite of offices .. . 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE J. WALTER THOMPSON or- 
ganization, which services some of the 
largest accounts in the advertising 
world, recently opened comfortable 
new West Coast offices in the exciting 
City of Glamour, and in so doing pre- 
sented Los Angeles with a sparkling 
(and efficiently planned) suite of of- 
fices of which both city and company 
are proud. 

Housed on three floors of a 13-story 
office building on famed Wilshire Bou- 
levard, the new branch office incorpo- 
rates the Los Angeles and Hollywood 
headquarters of the international ad 
agency. 

Of considerable importance to the 
architect, Leo P. Raffaelli, A. I. A., was 
development of large office areas which 
would combine private offices and spa- 


cious clerical areas. Each of 65 execu- 
tive suites would be designed to satisfy 
individual requirements as to desks, 
cabinetry and seating facilities; secre- 
tarial areas would be located adjacent to 
these offices. The typical floor plan, in 
accordance with this outline, follows 
this pattern: 

Elevators open into a large reception 
area. To the right of this room, con- 
tained in their own cubicles, are the 
mail room, supply rooms and general 
file area. Continuing along the outer 
perimeter of offices, we enter the offices 
of specialized departments. On this par- 
ticular floor, the Art Department, di- 
vided into various component offices in 
the north wing, is grouped together, 
with allied departments in close prox- 
imity. The art director and production 


Modern styling distinguishes office of Vice President Tom R. Cooper 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


65065 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 48 CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. McAllister and Tom R. Cooper, 
the officer in charge, hold award 
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manager have their offices at opposite 
ends of the area. Between these two of- 
fices lies the Art Department, sur- 
rounded by the Art Files Department, 
research library, Merchandising Depart- 
ment, and the radio-television traffic 
and production and traffic departments. 

South of this enclosure is the Copy 
Department. It occupies the west cor- 
ner of the floor, with one portion re- 
served for secretarial use. Immediately 
to the left are grouped the private of- 
fices of account representatives. These 
offices, as well as the clerical contingent, 
are lined across the exterior walls of the 
floor. At opposite ends are situated top 
management offices — in this case, the 
personnel manager's and Los Angeles 
manager's offices. A secretary's office ad- 
joins the Los Angeles manager's. 

Next to this latter office is situated a 
large conference room, and to the north 
of this the Media Department. Once 
again, associated offices are grouped for 
convenience. Offices of the media buy- 
ers, associate media director and media 
director complete this alignment of re- 
lated work areas. 
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Associated activities are grouped togetner in 


# pe 2 


the Art Department... ... with art director in private area 


Every office features its own thermo- 
static control for perfect year-round 
comfort. Modern lighting of the glare- 
free fluorescent type, and acoustically- 
treated ceilings are used throughout, 
with the single exception of one con- 
ference room in which the entire ceil- 
ing is an air fed and exhaust grill. 

Each of the three smartly-styled re- 
ception rooms harmonizes subtle color 
patterns to present an impressive and 
warm atmosphere to guests. Centered 
at the mid-point of each floor, the rooms 
lead into the heart of activity which sur- 
rounds them on three sides. 

Each private secretary has her own 
individual office, while handsomely- 
paneled partitions give added privacy 
to each executive office. Built-in desks 
and cabinets in Scandinavia Modern 
combine efficiency with pleasing ap- 
pearance. Decorator-type lamps and 
chairs and sofas highlight these offices. 

The unusually attractive floor layout 
features outstanding views of the city var eutis Geum oes 
from each executive suite. Maximum pleasant view of Los Angeles ; 
window areas are provided, and dra- * 
peries and Flexalum (heat-reflecting ) ; 
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aluminum blinds complement the color 
schemes of the furnishing. The restful 
color used in draperies also blends with 
the fabric and rug colors used in each 
suite. 

Closed paneling at one end of the 
conference rooms reveals, when opened, 
a television film commercial projector, 
television screen, high fidelity system 
and recorder. Luxuriously furnished 
with a handsome board table and com- 
fortable chairs, the conference areas 
rank among the most impressive rooms 
in the new office. A coffee room, afford- 
ing a breath-taking view of Los Angeles, 
includes the latest kitchen facilities. The 
room seats 50 persons. 

Illuminated plastic panels set in the 
walls, most notably in reception and 
conference rooms, present an identical 
floral pattern which brightens and dis- 
tinguishes these areas. Live greens are 
placed generously throughout corridors 
and office areas. 

An impressive office, as befits the 
stature of its occupant, the new Wil- 
shire Boulevard headquarters very well 
might serve as model for offices that 
wish to combine beauty and functional 
layout. 

Muriel Hagan, A. I. D., served as in- 
terior decorator for the project, and the 
P. J. Walker Company as general 


contractor. 


Mutual — 
(From page 39) 

glass screens. A modern treatment of a 
floral design is hand-cut into the glass. 
Behind these panels, four serving lines 
provide speedy service. The kitchen is 
designed with the most modern equip- 
ment to insure piping hot and tasty 
meals. 

The board of directors room, located 
on the fifth floor, combines dignity with 
informality and ranks as one of the 
most striking single rooms in the entire 
building. Three walls are covered in 
butternut wood paneling, accented with 
dark horizontal bands of Rhodesian 
walnut. The fourth wall is paneled in 
framed squares of frosted plexiglas; nat- 
ural greens line the base of this wall. 
The floor is carpeted in cedar-colored 
wool chenille, furniture is upholstered 
in turquoise leather, and linen dra- 
peries are of turquoise and gold. 

The fifth floor also contains the pri- 
vate offices of the chairman of the 
board, the president and other execu- 
tive officers, and the law department 
and Heritage Room. This latter room, 
to which the public is invited, houses 
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documents, pictures and other objects 
of historical importance in the com- 
pany’s long history. Portraits of past 
presidents hang in the central corridor 
on this floor. 

The Pelican Room, a smartly deco- 
rated assembly room with a stage, is 
located on the seventeenth floor. It re- 
ceives its name from the company’s em- 
blem and the large bronze plaque em- 
bedded in the floor at the entrance to 
the assembly area. Popularly termed the 
“Penny,” it was brought to the new 
quarters, at the request of the staff, 
from its 30-year resting place in the ro- 
tunda of the former home office at 300 
Broadway. The room is 54 by 120 
feet and can accommodate 800 persons. 
A long row of continuous windows on 
the west side provides an arresting view 
of the downtown Newark skyline. 

Other features incorporated in the 
new building include “just right” 
weather throughout the year, provided 
by uniform temperature and humidity 
controls regulated by two air condition- 
ing systems. A pneumatic tube system, 
running through the building, speeds 
inter-of fice communication. Letters, 
files, even small objects, encased in plas- 
tic containers, may be sent from depart- 
ment to department at a speed of 25 
feet a second until they reach terminals 
dialed by the sender. 

The company’s deciston—announced 
on December 13, 1954—to remain in 
downtown Newark, rather than join 
many other firms which had re-settled 
in suburban communities, was credited 
recently with spearheading a civic re- 
development program which is rapidly 
altering the face of the city. That Mu- 
tual’s re-locating in the city of its birth 
was to act as a stimulus for such rede- 
velopment is attested to by newspaper 
headlines and comments by city officials 
which hailed the decision in favorable 
terms. Ir has been estimated that the 
city’s total new construction, spurred in 
substantial measure by Mutual's build- 
ing program, will exceed $200,000,000. 

The one completed adjacent office 
building in the company’s building pro- 
gram houses the Hospital Service Plan 
of New Jersey. The second, which also 
will contain six floors, will be used 
as a general office building. The parking 
garage, which will total 278,000 square 
feet, will include three floors and oc- 
cupy an area directly to the rear of the 
home office building. 

Now entering its 113th year, Mutual 
Benefit Life is 12th largest among life 
insurance companies with assets of 
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$1.7 billion, and operates in every state 
in the Union. Its new $12 million home 
expresses the company’s pride in past 
achievements and, of equal importance, 
its role as employer and as corporate 
citizen in Newark and across the nation. 


Suppliers’ List 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS: Johns-Manville 
Corp. 

AIR CONDITIONING: Worthington Corp. 

CARPETING: Firth Carpet Co.; A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Inc.; James Templeton & Co., 
Lrd. 

DESK SETS: Mark Cross. 

FILING EQUIPMENT: Art Metal Construc- 
tion Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Armstrong Cork Co.; 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.; Kentile, Inc.; Rob- 
bins Floor Products. 

FURNITURE: Albano Co., Inc.; Art Uphol- 
stery Co.; De Lynn Associates, Inc.; Straus- 
Duparquet, Inc.; Macey-Fowler, Inc.; Muel- 
ler Metals, Inc.; Schmieg & Kotzian; Shaw- 
Walker Co.; Stow & Davis Furniture Co.; 
and Desks, Inc., suppliers of W. H. Gunlocke 
Chair Co., Standard Furniture Co., Steelcase, 
Inc. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Gruber Electric Co. 

MOVABLE PARTITIONS: E. F. Hauserman 
Co.; Curtis Office Partition Co. 

PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEM: Airmatic Sys- 
tems Corp. 

SAFES: Mosler Safe Co. 

WATER COOLERS: Wall-Pak. 


Federated — 
(From page 43) 


table that is boat shaped, like the tables 
in the offices of the company’s top offi- 
cials. But perhaps its most spectacular 
feature is the way in which handicap 
has been turned to advantage; structu- 
ral columns on one side of the board 
room are handsomely masked by an un- 
dulating leather panel wall, which is a 
rich and unusual note in itself, and once 
again shows the consistent use of con- 
trast in wall materials that is so strong a 
theme throughout these offices. The 
leather wall panel is centered against a 
wall of neutral background, which in 
turn is contrasted with paneled walnut 
on the wall at right angles, and the fac- 
ing glass wall on the court. 

Expansion provisions exist in the of- 
fice in the inclusion of more than the 
actual working space currently needed 
for each department. In addition there 
is additional unused space on the garage 
roof beyond the penthouse, now being 
used for a staff parking area, that could 
be roofed over and incorporated into 
the office, if that should become neces- 
sary in the future. 

Bright, yet efficient, comfortable, yet 
workable, flexible, yet well-organized, 
the new headquarters of Federated De- 
partment Stores, incorporating as it 
does so many ideas from planners expe- 
rienced in merchandising layout, offers 
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a wealth of provocative—and productive 
—ideas to the office world. 


Suppliers’ List 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS: Owens-Corning 
Fibreglas Corp. 

ADDING & CALCULATING MACHINES: 
Friden, Inc.; Remington Rand, Inc.; Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Inc.; Burroughs 
Corp. 

AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT: Trane 
Co. 

BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING MaA- 
CHINES: Clary Corp. 

CARPETING: Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc.; 
Edward Fields. 

DICTATING EQUIPMENT: Thomas A. Fdi- 
son, Inc. 

DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT: A. B. Dick 
Co. 

FILING EQUIPMENT: Globe-Wernicke Co. 

FURNITURE: Directional; Jens Risom De- 
sign, Inc.; Steelcase, Inc.; Costa Mesa Furni- 
ture Co. 

INTERCOMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT: 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Day Brite Lighting, 
Inc. 

MOVABLE PARTITIONS: Marsh Wall Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

SAFES: Mosler Safe Co. 

TYPEWRITERS: International Business Ma 
chines Corp. 


WATER COOLERS: Filtrine Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Connecticut — 
(From page 46) 


were devised for the important main 
building area and the North Wing. In 
the main building, emphasis is placed 
on bold use of color with neutral tones 
remaining in the background; in the 
North Wing, neutral tones are given 
importance through use of contrasting 
natural wood grains—teak-walnut—and 
travertine and carrara marbles, and 
again in various fabrics, such as silk, 
wool and linen. Most of the furniture 
used throughout was specially designed 
by Mrs. Knoll to fit the six-foot module 
of the building. 

General office areas extend the full 
length (475 feet) and width (325 feet ) 
of the building. Free-standing walls in 
bright colors (specially-designed For- 
mica) are red, blue and yellow, which 
brighten and define the areas. These 
movable walls anticipate future changes, 
assuring flexibility of space for neces- 
sary expansion. Space also is divided 
into compartments by banks of files 
that serve a dual role. They separate 
areas, and at the same time can be used 
from either side. The files are arranged 
at eye level, effectively set apart depart- 
ments and are low enough to keep the 
feeling of openness consistent. Super- 
visors’ areas, measuring 12 by 12, are 
separated in this open area by low plant 
boxes, a striking pattern that adds in- 
terest and provides privacy for occu- 
pants. The areas are defined further by 
grey carpeting and a single wall panel. 
YEARBOOK ISSUE—1958 


Desks in these offices, as well as through- 
out the general office area, are modified 
standard designs, simplified and ad- 
justed to complement the interior. Su- 
pervisors’ chairs are covered in either 
grey Highland Tweed linen or persim- 
mon and black Kerry linen. All clerical 
chairs, likewise designed by Eero Saar- 
inen, are eovered in durable grey and 
black Highland Tweed. 

As might be expected in a company 
listed among the leaders in promoting 
employee fringe benefit programs, em- 
ployee facilities occupy a great portion 
of the main building. A variety of shops 
are housed on the lower and first levels; 
a color theme of natural cherry-wood 
paneling is carried throughout these 
areas, 

The cafeteria is designed to serve and 
accommodate 800 persons at a single 
seating. Recessed lighting in the vaulted 
ceiling highlights and adds warmth to 
the room, Color is kept to a minimum; 
a clear blue was selected for all table 
tops, rectangular or square plastic lami- 
nate surfaces. Chairs are molded plas- 
tic shells in black, with specially-de- 
signed black and white textured Nau- 
gahyde pattern. Brushed chrome ped- 
estals give an added lightness to the en- 
tire area. Curtained walls blend lemon 
yellow with white Belgian linen case- 
ment, used in alternate strokes from 
floors to ceiling, thereby repeating the 
light and sun of the outdoors. Also in- 
cluded are a recreational area, card 
room, employees lounge, game room, 
bowling alley and auditorium — all in 
addition to extensive play areas on the 
exterior grounds. 

The 700,000-square-foot Connecticut 
General plant consists of three con- 
nected buildings—the three-story main 
office building, the cafeteria building 
and a five-story executive wing. The ex- 
terior is Clothed in green, sun-absorbing 
glass curtainwalls with grey-backed 
glass spandrels. A 60-foot span between 
columns affords unobstructed space in 
the main building. Four 72-foot square 
courtyards, planned by famed Isamu 
Noguchi, sculptor and landscape artist, 
provide an exterior view for emplovees 
inside. 

The interior and exterior of the new 
office building, observed as a whole or 
viewed separately, present a striking 
picture of successful pre-planning and 
execution, Nothing was left to chance; 
a free interchange of ideas, coupled 
with careful study, prevailed. In the 
words of Gordon Bunshaft, Skidmore’s 
chief of design: 


“| don't think we've ever worked 
more closely with a client or had a more 
demanding one. As a result, we at Skid- 
more feel that Connecticut General's 
building is one of our most outstand- 
ing. We have helped turn a good idea 
into a building we feel sure will stand 
the test.” 


Suppliers’ List 

ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS: National Gyp 
sum Co.; New England Lime Co. 

ADDING & CALCULATING MACHINES: 
Remington Rand, Inc.; Victor Adding Ma- 
chine Co.; Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc.; Marchant Calculators, Inc.; Friden, 
Inc. 

ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT: Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp. 

AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT: York 
Corp. 

BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING MA 
CHINES: Burroughs Corp. 

CARPETING: Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Inc.; V’Soske. 

DESK SETS: Esterbrook Pen Co. 

DICTATING EQUIPMENT: Gray Mfg. Co. 

DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT: A. B. Dick 
Co.; Cormac Industries, Inc.; Photostat Corp. 

ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING EQUIP 
MENT: International Business Machines 
Corp. 

FILING EQUIPMENT: General Fireproofing 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Armstrong Cork Co. 

FURNITURE: Knoll Associates, Inc.; General 
Fireproofing Co. 

INSULATED RECORD STORAGE EQUIP- 
MENT: General Fireproofing Co. 

INTERCOMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT: 
Stromberg-Carlson Co.; Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Smitheraft; Miller. 

MAILROOM MACHINES: Pitney-Bowes, Inc.; 
B. H. Bunn Co.; New Hermes, Inc.; Bircher 
Co., Inc. 

MOVABLE PARTITIONS: E. F. Hauserman 
Co. 

PUNCHED CARD EQUIPMENT: Interna 
tional Business Machines Corp. 

SAFES: Mosler Safe Co. 

TYPEWRITERS: Smith-Corona, Inc.; Reming 
ton Rand, Inc.; International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 


WATER COOLERS: Filtrene. 


Gulf — 
(From page 49) 


vantage. The largest, used primarily for 
monthly Gulf dealer conferences, seats 
50 persons and is located on the second 
floor adjacent to the main entrance. The 
company, which prides itself in having 
offered the first free road maps about 44 
years ago, has included an expanded 
Tourguide Bureau in the new offices to 
handle the more than 70,000 requests 
for free touring information received 
annually. Parking is available a few 
steps from Tourguide, which is situated 
just off the main lobby. A hard-surfaced 
parking lot which holds 350 automo- 
biles is provided for employees, while 
visitor parking accommodations are lo- 
cated at the front. 

A large, brilliantly-decorated and il- 
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luminated cafeteria seats 300 and offers 
well-diversified menus and such popu- 
lar features as the continental breakfast. 
served between 7:45 and 8:25 a.m. The 
cafeteria opens onto an outside patio 
which can be used as a dining area when 
the weather permits. Other facilities in- 
clude a dispensary, separate rest rooms 
and showers for maintenance personnel 
and two self-service elevators which 
serve the entire headquarters. 

The communications network has 
two major components. A network dic- 
tation circuit enables a person to pick up 
the telephone and dictate a letter, which 
is recorded on a plastic disk, then typed 
by a transcriptionist and returned to the 
dictator in final form. Intertwined with- 
in the walls is a high-speed pneumatic 
tube system through which material 
may be conveyed in a matter of seconds 
to any part of the building. Commu- 
nications are encased in plastic contain- 
ers and routed to any one of 14 receiv- 
ing stations, placed at strategic points. 
A central receiving station processes 
mail and messages, and two Teletype 
machines handle messages to and from 
other Gulf offices in the United States. 

A novel and effective three-pronged 
plan of cooperation among architectu- 
ral firms and industrial designers was 
formulated to bring about the hand- 
some, modern motif of the new home. 
First, an economic analysis of the Divi- 
sion’s role in the petroleum industry 
was undertaken by Michael Saphier 
Associates, New York. This firm also 
projected the growth of the industry it- 
self, of Gulf Corporation, of the Divi- 
sion and of each individual category 
within the Division. As a result of these 
studies, Gulf could determine how much 
space would be needed by its Philadel- 
phia Division for the next 25 years. 

The George M. Ewing Company, 
Philadelphia, was appointed to super- 
vise the planning and design of the 
structure. This company, in turn, called 
upon Welton Becket & Associates, Los 
Angeles, which specializes in contem- 
porary design, to set the character of 
the new building. Efforts by the three 
firms were coordinated, from planning 
stages to actual construction. How suc- 
cessfully this three-way cooperation 
worked is attested to by one simple 
statistic: Building costs were less 
than $20 a square foot, a remarkably 
low figure for this type of “ranch style” 
construction. 

The spacious new building is the 
sixth home which the Division has oc- 
cupied in its 52-year history. Although 
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actually located in suburban Bala-Cyn- 
wyd, the mailing address for the com- 
pany is Philadelphia 1. 

Exhibiting the pre-planned heavy 
emphasis on overall utility of purpose, 
employee conveniences and a distinc- 
tive decorative quality, the headquar- 
ters building itself proves the validity 
of the statements of employees — both 
old and new — who proclaim that, in- 
deed, Gulf is a good company to work 
for. 


Suppliers’ List 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS: Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. 

CARPETING: Goodall Fabrics. 

DICTATING EQUIPMENT: Thomas A. Edi- 


son, Inc. 


ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING EQUIP- 
MENT: International Business Machines 
Corp. 

FILING EQUIPMENT: Steelcase, Inc. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Industrial Products Div.; Gulf. 

FURNITURE: Herman Miller Furniture Co.; 
Steelcase, Inc. 

INTERCOMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT: 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Lightolier, Inc.; Lite- 
control. 

MICROFILM EQUIPMENT: Eastman Kodak 
Co. 

MOVABLE PARTITIONS: Aetna Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., Arnot-Jamestown Div. 

PUNCHED CARD EQUIPMENT: Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 

SAFES: Mosler Safe Co. 

WATER COOLERS: Hires. 


Greyhound— 
(From page 52) 


late a black frame surrounding the alu- 
minum window panels. The concrete 
floor is covered with carpeting in 
private rooms, with asphalt tile else- 
where . All woodwork is Korina, a wood 
imported from the Belgian Congo, 
which has been lightly toned and lac- 
quered. Additional advantages incor- 
porated in the new headquarters include 
central mailing, filing and stenographic 
departments, and a fully-equipped cafe- 
teria and attractive lunch room for use 
by all personnel. 

Adjoining the reception area is the 
board room with its walls of wood pan- 
eling and grass cloth. The quiet dignity 
of the room is key-noted by its one dec- 
oration — an antique Japanese screen 
depicting a single pine tree painted on 
a dull gold background. All furniture is 
teak, with Greyhound blue leather up- 
holstery on chairs. Since the room is de- 
signed to accommodate meetings of va- 
rious types, the large conference table 
is divided into two sections and supple- 
mented by a round table for informal 
discussions. 


Additional executive offices, ringed 
around the interior garden court, are all 
designed to harmonize in a single co- 
ordinated scheme. Yet, each reflects the 
individual occupant’s choices regarding 
color of draperies and upholstery. 

The lunch room is given a vibrant 
and cheerful atmosphere through use of 
light and colorful furniture and walls, 
as well as careful selection of well- 
designed trays, dishes, silver and other 
table accessories. All paintings and 
sketches throughout are signed origi- 
nals by artists of local and international 
repute and consist of lithographs, seri- 
graphs, block prints and water colors. 
Ceramic ash trays were exclusively de- 
signed for Greyhound and executed by 
Eugene Deutch, noted ceramist. 

Thus, from placement of offices to 
the most minute details, the transfor- 
mation of Greyhound from a city-cen- 
tered to a suburban office was accom- 
plished with a maximum of efficiency 
in planning and construction. And in 
this instance, as an examination of the 
new headquarters building will prove, 
this particular move was the city’s loss 
—but the country’s gain. 


Suppliers’ List 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS: U. S. Gypsum 
Co. 


ADDING & CALCULATING MACHINES: 
Burroughs Corp.; Friden, Inc.; Marchant 
Calculators, Inc.; Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., Inc.; Remington Rand, Inc.; Un- 
derwood Corp. 

ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT: Elliot Address- 
ing Machine Co. 

AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT: Car- 
rier Corp. 

BLINDS: Vertical Blinds Corp. of America. 

CARPETING: Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Inc.; Lees; Karastan. 

COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT: Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co.; Teletype Corp.; Western 
Union Telegraph Co. 

DICTATING EQUIPMENT: Dictaphone Corp. 

DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT: Eastman Ko- 
dak Co.; Ditto, Inc.; A. B. Dick Co. 

FABRICS (UPHOLSTERY): Boris Kroll; Jens 
Risom Design, Inc.; Knoll Textiles; Lacka- 
wanna Leather; U. S. Naugahyde. (DRAP- 
ERIES): William Webb; Knoll; Konwiser 
Fabrics; Brunschwig & Fils; F. Schumacher. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Armstrong Cork Co. 

FURNITURE: Knoll Associates, Inc.; Jens 
Risom Design, Inc.; Hagen & Strandgaard; 
Laverne; Raymor; Lehigh Furniture Corp.; 
Herman Miller Furnitere Co.; American 
Chair Co.; Steelcase, Inc. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES (FLUORESCENT): 
Solar Light Mfg. Co. (INCANDESCENT): 
Lightolier, Inc.; Century; Gotham Lighting 
Corp. 

MAILROOM EQUIPMENT: Pitney - Bowes, 
Inc. 

MOVABLE PARTITIONS, PANELS: Hart- 
mann Sanders, Inc. 

SAFES: Mosler Safe Co. 

TYPEWRITERS: International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 

WALL COVERINGS: Kneedler-Faucher; L. E. 
Carpenter; Columbus Fabrics. 

WATER COOLERS: Halsey Taylor. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
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KNOWLEDGE (it has been said) is 
like an island in a sea of ignorance. 
The larger the island, the longer the 
shoreline. 

In other centuries a man might know 
all he needed to know about his busi- 
ness. He could be the craftsman mak- 
ing the product to be sold. Or he could 
be a provider of services. He could be 
his own advertising man, his own de- 
livery boy, his own bookkeeper. He 
was, of course, his own president and 
board chairman. And he could be all 
of these at once. 

What there was to know about each 
of these activities was pretty much lim- 
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By Robert Beeman, Managing Editor, Office Management 


To solve his problems the office manager must know both systems 


and machines — his first task is finding the time to study them 


ited to what a single man could know. 
This was not an age of specialization. 

The modern office is, of course, quite 
different. It is full of specialists. Spe- 
cialization may be found at low levels 
and at high levels. One may be a typist, 
a bookkeeping machine operator, a file 
clerk. If one’s talents include the abil- 
ity to direct people, one may become 
a supervisor. If one’s knowledge is 
broad enough to encompass the whole 
range of office work, one may function 
as an office manager. All of these re- 
quire some degree of specialization 
even though it may be exerted at a high 
and complex level. 


At each level of specialization a body 
of specialized knowledge has devel- 
oped. This knowledge includes famili- 
arity with specific systems, procedures, 
and machines. It may include not only 
the specific systems, procedures, and 
machines used in a particular applica- 
tion, but the repertory of systems, pro- 
cedures, and machines that are available 
and that might be applied. This knowl- 
edge derives both from personal expe- 
rience and from the researches and ex- 
perience of others, as written down and 
made available. 

At any one level, the existing body 
of knowledge is already considerable. 
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And it is being added to constantly by 
the makers of business machines, by the 
systems experts, and by the manage- 
ment consultants. 

The specialist runs the constant dan- 
ger that as he becomes more knowledge- 
able in his specialty he will become 
more ignorant — relatively — in other 
fields. The increase in knowledge thus 
does indeed tend to bring an increase 
in ignorance. It takes real effort to 
guard against it. 

This is the problem that faces today’s 
office manager. Somewhere — in some 
instruction manual, in some library 
book, in some report, or in someone's 
personal experience—is the answer to 
almost any office problem he may have. 
But how shall he dig it out? 

The specialist who can produce the 
answer may not know that the question 
has been raised. Or if he does, he may 
be unfamiliar with other phases of the 
problem, and cannot adapt his solution 
to fit it. The more knowledge is devel- 
oped, the more the applicable parts of 
it tend to become buried in the total 
mass. 

It would be unthinkable to hinder 
further advances. There are still too 
many problems for which no answers 
exist at all. But in the midst of progress 
there is still time to stop and take 
the benefits of what has already been 
accomplished. 

What the office manager really needs 
is time to study and plan. There are 
thousands of machines and systems of- 
fered for his use. He needs a chance to 
look them over. 


The office manager must move up 


This is why the office manager is 
tending more and more to rise to an 
executive level. His is becoming a 
planning job. How can he possibly do 
it well if he is not accorded the status 
and opportunities associated with plan- 
ning jobs? The office manager is no 
longer a mere practitioner of the office 
arts. He is a student of methods and 
procedures. He is a deviser of programs. 
He is a coordinator of diverse and 
sometimes conflicting systems. He is 
becoming, more and more, an executive. 

To some extent he has always had 
some executive functions. Now that 
data processing is becoming “inte- 
grated” (which does mot mean that it 
is becoming more complicated), he 
must expand his executive powers. 

From the many articles which have 
been written on integrated data proc- 
essing. it is clear that many of the most 
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promising developments are those 
which eliminate duplications in the 
work of several departments. Account- 
ing, for example, may become inte- 
grated with sales and with shipping. 
The old departmental boundaries have 
had to be crossed. (An account of this 
principle is given in the section entitled 
Integrated Data Processing Equipment.) 

To supervise integration on such 
scale, office management must be in the 
hands of an individual who carries the 
authority to cross these boundaries. 
Moreover, the equipment involved is 
often costly, and the necessary expendi- 
tures can be approved only at the ex- 
ecutive level. In any case, the systems 
studies required must be authorized by 
top management, even if no major 
equipment is purchased. 

Such an upgrading of the office man- 
agement function should not surprise 
anyone. A number of recent studies 
have cited enormous wastes of money 
in the office. These wastes, when ex- 
pressed in terms of the volume of 
sales necessary to produce equivalent 
amounts, are indeed impressive. With 
the attention being given to the size of 
the problem, it is only natural to as- 
sume that responsibility for solving it 
should be placed at a high level. 

It is only recently that the problem 
has been appreciated at all. Unfortu- 
nately, the immediate reaction has been 
to rush out and buy machines. Often 
these have been purchased without any 
real understanding of what they could 
do, without any assurance that they 
were really the best machines for the 
job to be done. This haste has been a 
common error. 

Office problems are best solved by the 
use of the best systems. Systems may 
or may not call for machines. New ma- 
chines may permit new systems, but the 
machines are not an end in themselves. 
This is the real lesson for today—the 
true guide to tomorrow's successes. 

One of the first large-scale electronic 
computer systems to be installed threat- 
ened to become a fiasco because it was 
asked to do too much. The problem was 
not that the equipment could not han- 
dle the job but that the system em- 
ployed was too clumsy. 

The electronic computer has almost 
unlimited capacities for handling ex- 
ceptions, But it does so at a cost in time. 
It is rumored that this computer was 
asked to process payrolls under rules 
that were full of a complex list of ex- 
ceptions. The story is that it even was 
programmed to excuse lateness on the 


part of the employees because of the 
failure—at home—of a piece of equip- 
ment made by the company. Whatever 
the merits of such an excuse, the at- 
tempt to cover all possible exceptions 
in the programming made the whole 
system too cumbersome to be profitable. 

Such an error may be set down to ex- 
perience. It was no doubt necessary that 
someone should find out by trial and 
error what is feasible and what is not. 
But the error, it must be said, was in 
the use of the machine, not in the ma- 
chine itself. 

The same principle holds at all lev- 
els. An electric adding machine would 
be inadequate to handle the payroll of 
a large company, but it could be an 
extravagance in a doctor's office. What 
is required is a suitable system — and 
then the machine that suits the system. 

While this point has been made 
many times in the last few years, it is 
well to put it into perspective. The of- 
fice, as always, is concerned essentially 
with the handling of data in one form 
or another. But until recent years the 
machines and methods on which it 
could call have been fairly limited. 


Are there too many answers? 


There has been, as everyone knows, 
an immense technological growth in 
the office field. The mass of knowledge 
—of systems and of machines—is now 
enormous.This is the new factor — the 
sheer bulk of the information available 
to solve office problems. It is no longer 
possible to make a quick run-through 
of possible answers. 

And as long as offices try to function 
in the old ways, with a minimum of 
time allowed for study and planning, 
the benefits offered will not be found, 
unless by chance. The existence of this 
huge body of information means that 
the office must adjust to take account of 
it. 

Systems study and machine study are 
now essential in the running of any of- 
fice. For the office which neglects such 
studies will be less efficient than the of- 
fice which sees the possibilities in new 
ways of doing things. As a less efficient 
office, it will be a more costly office, rel- 
atively. It seems unlikely that in the fu- 
ture it will be competitively feasible for 
companies to support offices that. are 
costly to run. Solution of the office 
problem is therefore an essential in pre- 
paring an organization to meet its com- 
petitors on equal terms. 

So it follows that the office manager 
must give more and more of his time 
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(See also the Office Layout and 
Furnishings section for other types 
of equipment.) 


to planning. There are many sources of 
current information — textbooks, peri- 
odicals, business shows, manufacturers’ 
catalogs, specialized schools, business 
associations, conferences, individual 
contacts with other departments and 
other companies. Executives use such 
resources. As the office manager ap- 
proaches executive status he too will 
have to use the executive's methods. He 
will have to spend a larger than ever 
portion of his time in study. 

This department will not attempt to 
comment on all of the phases of office 
knowledge which affect the office man- 
ager. It is concerned primarily with 
machines. ‘ 

But machines make possible some 
of the systems most useful to the 
office manager. A study of machines 
themselves can therefore be most 
informative. 

The pages which follow are intended 
to offer a general guide to some of the 
most important kinds of office ma- 
chines. To some extent, systems uses 
are mentioned in connection with them. 
Even where they are not mentioned 
specifically, the importance of systems 
is always an underlying thought. 

Systems must be tailor-made, and 
therefore cannot be purchased like ma- 
chines. It is thus not possible in these 
pages to go into any great detail with 
respect to either systems or machines. 
But it is hoped that the articles cover- 
ing each type of equipment provide the 
kind of outline that will help to clarify 
for the office manager the particular 
areas he may wish to investigate in 
greater detail. To further assist, each 
section contains a list of the major man- 
ufacturers of each general type of ma- 
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chine, together with a coded index to 
the type of equipment offered. 

It will be noted that the things which 
are said are very much the same things 
that have been said many times in re- 
cent years. This fact may be attributed 
not to any failure on the part of manu- 
facturers to produce new designs, but 
rather to the persistence of basic prin- 
ciples which this magazine has reported 
over the years. 

These principles, which are even 
more fully respected today, include the 
following: 

Inasmuch as the system governs the 
machine, rather than the reverse, mod- 
ern equipment is made to be flexible, 
so that it can be incorporated into a 
variety of systems. Newer advances 
very often are in the direction of in- 
creasing that kind of flexibility. Among 
these are means of changing account- 
ing machines quickly from one type of 
operation to another—as from accounts 
receivable to payroll. Duplicating proc- 
esses are being paired off more and 
more with copying processes. There 
are many other examples. 

Other advances consist in simplify- 
ing or reducing the number of steps 
taken by an operator in using the ma- 
chine. This is the trend toward “auto- 
mation” (automatic control) or, at 
least toward mechanization (increasing 
the number of small steps which can 
be made automatic ). 

Much new equipment is more com- 
pact than its predecessors. It may be 
said that the manuf»cturers are giving 
at least some thought to the fact that 


office space is expensive. But it is also 
true that by making equipment com- 
pact, it is also sometimes made port- 
able. Thus, dictating machines become 
increasingly compact, and more new 
uses are being found for this equip- 
ment in the field in cars, in planes, in 
warehouses, and so on. 

There is a tendency, in some fields, at 
least, to increase the operating speed 
of equipment. While this may produce 
some advantages, these are usually ob- 
tained at a price. But the machines are 
available where needed, while slower, 
and less expensive machines are also 
still on the market. In effect, the user 
now has a wider choice. 

In almost all areas there are contin- 
uing technical improvements. There 
are also certain advances intended to 
have a psychological appeal. More and 
more office machines are offered in at- 
tractive designs and colors. Even in the 
cold world of machines there seems to 
be room for exerting emotional impact. 

It is admitted that even in a section 
as large as this it is impossible to cover 
the subject thoroughly. From this fact 
may be taken further evidence of the 
size of the island of knowledge which 
has now been built up. It is clear that 
the office executive faces a real problem 
in keeping up with the knowledge that 
is at his disposal. It is hoped that this 
section provides enough—but not too 
much—detailed information to at least 
help him appreciate the nature of the 
problem so that he may decide fairly 
how much time he, as an individual, 
needs to give to it. 


Adding, Calculating, and Accounting Machines 


NUMBERS are a major business of the 
office. Much of the information with 
which the office works is expressed in 
numerical form. Many of these num- 
bers must be sorted, combined, tabu- 
lated, recombined, summarized. 

Examples are numerous. Prices must 
be extended and the extensions totaled. 
Sales figures must be sorted by product, 
area, and salesman — and totaled. Dis- 
counts and commissions must be fig- 
ured—and again totals must be deter- 
mined. Wage rates must be multiplied 
by hours worked. Withholding tax and 
insurance deductions must be computed 
and subtracted from payroll records. 
The office works endlessly with figures 
of one sort or another. 

Since most of these figures must be 
used in computations of some variety, 


man has devised, over the centuries, 
many methods to speed and simplify 
his computations. 

Some of these methods are mental— 
as simple as the elementary multiplica- 
tion tables learned in grade school. At 
the other end of man’s range of figuring 
powers is the giant electronic com- 
puter, with its incredible speeds and 
capacities to follow predetermined 
instructions. 

Between are an enormous number of 
devices, simple and complicated, to aid 
man in his figuring. 

It would not be fair to say that any 
one of these is necessarily any better 
than any other. Each has its uses. Any 
one of them may fit effectively into an 
office's figuring system, provided it is 
suited to the needs of the office in terms 
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of its speed, ease of operation, capac- 
ity, price, maintenance, versatility, and 
other governing factors. 

The effectiveness of a machine, in 
short, depends less on its own charac- 
teristics as considered for their own 
sake than on its ability to supply the 
needs of a particular system. 

There are certain misconceptions 
about what constitutes true effective- 
ness in machine performance. Often a 
machine is purchased because of its 
speed. But speed is not, of itself, impor- 
tant. It has value only if the time it 
saves can be used productively. Speed 
may justify itself if it makes possible 
timely reports that are not otherwise 
possible—provided the reports have real 
usefulness. It may save labor costs if it 
permits either a reduction in the labor 
force or a useful increase in production 
relative to the labor costs. But in itself 
speed is not a virtue. (Imagine install- 
ing an electronic computer in the cor- 
ner delicatessen for the purpose of to- 
taling customers’ purchases! ) 


Speed depends on convenience 


It is true that, in a sense, all machine 
performance can be measured in terms 
of speed. But this does not mean solely 
the speed with which a machine calcu- 
lates or tabulates. It includes the ar- 
rangement of the controls, which may 
determine the speed with which a 
worker may operate it. It includes the 
convenience of using the output. For 
example, if a written result is required, 
a fast calculator that shows the results 
in dials is slowed by the need to copy 
the results, where a supposedly slower 
machine that prints the resulting fig- 
ures On a tape may have greater overall 
speed, for the purposes of a given 
operation. 

If two adjacent departments must 
use a machine for figuring, it may be 
that two fairly simple machines may 
serve better than one that is more than 
twice as fast. This is an old story—it is 
the system that matters, not the particu- 
lar machine. The machine, however, 
makes possible more effective systems. 

It may be said that in today’s offices 
there are many machines that are too 
high powered for the work they have 
to perform. Yet there are many opera- 
tions performed manually which could 
profitably be mechanized, and still 
others performed by machine which 
could benefit from the use of larger ma- 
chines. Indiscriminate purchase of ma- 
chines is never an intelligent way to seek 
office efficiency. 
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Tools of the Office 


Since there are so many different aids 
to figuring, it may be helpful simply to 
mention the principal types, as an indi- 
cation of the wide range available. 

At the very simplest level, of course, 
must be considered pencil and paper— 
a technique too often overlooked. 

Next may be ranked simple scales, 
charts, and tables. Some of these, such 
as those designed to compute payrolls 
by multiplying wages by hours worked, 
may be available commercially — as 
printed tables in books, as charts, as 
plastic scales and slide rules. They can 
accomplish figuring speeds which can 
be of immeasurably greater value than 
their cost. Other similar devices can be 
created in the office through the use of 
simple materials and a little ingenuity. 
Such devices may be far more effective 
than actual machines in smaller figur- 
ing operations. 

Above these in the scale are the 
simpler types of machines. There are 
adding machines on the market, for ex- 
ample, which are hardly bigger than a 
man’s fist. Some of these can actually 
perform fairly complicated computa- 
tions. Most are small enough to be car- 
ried about readily. They use mechanical 
gearing for purposes of addition, the 
inputs being made through simple le- 
vers or keys, or sometimes by inserting 
a stylus in a dial which resembles that 
of a telephone. 

Inasmuch as nearly all forms of com- 
putation in the office may be reduced 
to either positive or negative addition 
(multiplication being a form of re- 
peated addition and division a form of 
repeated subtraction), even a very 
simple adding device can be used for 
many kinds of office figuring. What dis- 
tinguishes these simple devices, basi- 
cally, from more complicated equip- 
ment, is their lack of automatic short 
cuts, such as provisions that eliminate 
the need to reenter figures in the ma- 
chine repeatedly when multiplying. 
Also, they are usually slower in 
operation. 

Standard adding machines may be 
considered next on the list. The less ex- 
pensive ones operate manually; faster, 
and somewhat more costly, models are 
powered electrically. Two basic styles 
are popular—the ten-key model which 
lends itself to high-speed touch opera- 
tion, and the full-keyboard model, 
which permits the operator to read and 
check each number in turn on the key- 


board before it is entered into the ma- 
chine. Some machines (mostly of the 
ten-key type) print results on tape; 
others (generally of the full-keyboard 
type) show the results in dials. In cer- 
tain cases, the machine may have a Car- 
riage to allow printing on forms; how- 
ever, this feature usually takes it into 
the bookkeeping machine class. 

The office calculator is a more com- 
plex form of adding machine. Again it 
may be either manual or electric, ten- 
key or full-keyboard in design. It may 
or may not print out the results of com- 
putation. There is considerable diver- 
sity among individual models. To some 
extent there is a variation in the speed 
obtainable from machines made by dif- 
ferent manufacturers, and from ma- 
chines at different price levels from the 
same manufacturer. However, it is un- 
likely that any further significant ad- 
vances will be made in the speed of 
mechanical devices. Truly high-speed 
operations are the province of elec- 
tronic equipment. Most of the differ- 
ences between machines have to do 
with specific keyboard arrangements 
and short-cut features. In some ma- 
chines, for example, multipliers may be 
entered on a separate keyboard; in 
others a telephone-type dial may be 
used. And in some cases it may be nec- 
essary to use the principle of repeated 
addition more directly (with the help 
of a repeat key in most cases) where 
other means are not convenient. 


Special features solve special needs 


There may be, in addition, a variety 
of special features, such as automatic 
positioning of the decimal point, show- 
ing of amounts entered and computed 
in various sets of dials, printing of 
credit balances in red, automatic round- 
ing off of fractional values, special pro- 
vision for figuring standard fractions 
such as 14, 4, or Ve, and even the 
ability to figure square roots. Some of 
these features may be available on 
smaller adding machines. 

In any case, as the machine becomes 
more complicated, so is there an in- 
crease in the number of special features 
it offers, and particularly in the varia- 
tion between machines, and in the 
variations often possible with individ- 
ual machines by means of special 
adaptations. 

Bookkeeping and accounting ma- 
chines differ from adding and calculat- 
ing machines in that they provide 
certain additional capacities, such as the 
ability to print descriptive information 
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in billing, to sort figures into separate 
registers for totaling separately, or to 
perform other functions that are sup- 
plementary to the figuring capacity. In 
all cases, however, some form of figur- 
ing capacity is provided, although it 
may be of the simplest type, and the re- 
sults are made available in printed—or 
sometimes in “common language’— 
form. 

Some machines are as simple as a 
posting machine in which a bank of 
date and symbol keys are used to iden- 
tify items listed on statements. They 
may have little more figuring capacity 
than is necessary for simple addition 
(horizontal) as used in determining 
current balances. 

(Incidentally, adding machines are 
often used for similar purposes, since 
certain descriptive numerical informa- 
tion, such as account numbers, can be 
printed by use of the non-add feature; 
however, if the machine has a carriage, 
permitting entry of information in 
more than one column, it may be more 
properly described as a form of book- 
keeping machine. ) 

The degrees of complexity which 
may be added to bookkeeping and ac- 
counting machines vary enormously. 
Versatility and capacity of a machine 
increase with, among other things, the 
number of registers, each of which per- 
mits the figuring of an individual sub- 
total, which may or may not be added 
automatically into grand totals, and 
with the type of descriptive keyboard 
offered, which may be as complete as a 
full typewriter keyboard with addi- 
tional special keys. 

To make proper use of the figuring 
and descriptive abilties of these larger 
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The typical modern office is a wide open area, with room in needs of changing work flow. Most new machines tend to be 
which desks and office machines can be rearranged to suit the 


(Picture by courtesy of Cory Corp.) 
machines requires some means of “pro- 
gramming” the machine so that it can 
follow a pre-determined routine easily. 
For example, it may be required to en- 
ter one figure, multiply it by another, 
add a third, compute a percentage of 
the total, and subtract the result from 
some previously computed balance. The 
machine must go through a series of 
steps which fall into just a few basic 
categories — addition or subtraction, 
multiplication or division, entering of 
figures without adding, tabulating, stop- 
ping to allow entry of descriptive infor- 
mation from a keyboard, etc. 


Simple steps controlled automatically 

On the simplest machines, these steps 
must be individually supervised by the 
operator. As the machine becomes more 
complex, it takes over more and more 
of these steps automatically. It is “pro- 
grammed” in various ways, and the 
programs are generally interchange- 
able. Changes may be made on some 
machines by exchanging a control bar, 
which is done without difficulty. Others 
permit the presetting of several differ- 
ent programs in the machine, the de- 
sired program being selected by turn- 
ing a knob. In electronic equipment, 
the possibilities are far greater. 

Thus a single machine may be suited 
for payroll, accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, inventory, or other func- 
tions interchangeably. 

Typical of the kind of service which 
can be had from the more expensive 
machines is a feature on a payroll model 
which computes Social Security taxes 
automatically, excluding that portion 
of income which is not subject to the 
tax—i.e., that portion above $4,200 in 
a year. 


compact, portable, and flexible in use. 


Equipment of this complexity verges 
on the domain of punched card equip- 
ment, which is geared to accomplish 
the same kinds of functions on a greater 
scale. 

Punched card equipment, of course, 
operates through the “common lan- 
guage” medium of punched cards, and 
as such it is more usefully considered 
in the general category of equipment 
for integrated data processing, which is 
discussed elsewhere in this department. 

Perhaps the most significant devel- 
opments in adding, calculating, book- 
keeping, and accounting machines over 
the last few years have been those which 
make them suitable for use in integrated 
data processing systems, which, again, 
are covered in the IDP category in this 
review. The basic approach is to equip 
standard machines with units for read- 
ing and/or creating a common lan- 
guage record which can be used by an- 
other machine. The purpose, of course, 
is to permit information entered into 
the system at any point to be carried 
automatically to other points in the sys- 
tem without having to be re-entered by 
human agency. For the most part, the 
machines used to enter data were not 
created specifically for integrated data 
processing. They are, rather, modifica- 
tions of equipment which has long been 
familiar in the office. 

In addition to actual machines, men- 
tion must be made of certain types of 
bookkeeping and accounting systems 
which, while they do not provide for 
actual figuring, do permit rapid han- 
dling of small-scale bookkeeping 
functions. 

Chief among these are the so-called 
“one-writing” systems. Basically the 
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concept of such systems is oriented 
around carbon—in spot or paper form 
—or an equivalent method of creating 
more than one copy of a given entry 
from a single writing, as by “No Car- 
bon Required” paper. 

A number of related accounting 
forms which use certain common infor- 
mation are aligned in proper registra- 
tion so that information written on the 
top form is repeated where necessary 
on the forms below. To avoid transfer 
of unwanted information, carbon is 
used only on those parts where transfer 
is required. Alternatively, such areas 
may be overprinted in such a way that 
the information would not be legible 
if transferred. 

In a payroll application, for example, 
the following forms may be prepared 
at one writing: check or cash envelope, 
journal, employee’s pay statement, and 
continuous earnings record. 

In an accounts payable operation, the 
purchase or cash disbursement journal, 
check, and ledger can be prepared si- 
multaneously. Or in an accounts receiv- 
able operation, the statement, ledger 
card, and journal may be written at 
once. Other applications are possible, 
requiring only that suitable forms be 
made up. 

One of the common forms of “one- 
writing” systems is the so-called “peg- 
board,” which provides for the mount- 
ing of the forms on a board. A number 
of variations are offered, but in general, 
provision is made both for the proper 
registration of forms and for the ad- 
vancement of the forms after a particu- 
lar set has been prepared. Various ar- 
rangements of levers, ratchet devices, 
and other mechanical aids may be used. 

This type of system, however, need 
not be board-mounted. Some systems 
employ forms in a binder. In other 
cases, forms may be held in registra- 
tion for typing on a systems typewriter. 
Such typewriters have front feed car- 
riages, and some are equipped with 
accessories that permit automatic ad- 
vancement of continuous forms. 


Variety of systems available 


Other bookkeeping and accounting 
systems make use of duplicating and 
copying equipment. Such systems, of 
course, require a study of forms suit- 
able to the given operation, but the 
basic ingredient is the ability to repro- 
duce certain common information, 
ranging from name and address of a 
customer to the details of his order, on 
any and all forms that require the in- 
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formation. Examples: spirit duplicators 
with facilities for printing selectively 
from masters, and diazo copying units 
using translucent masters on which re- 
petitive information may be inserted 
as it is developed at various steps in the 
bookkeeping process. 

This type of system, although simple, 
may permit a very real type of “in- 
tegration” in company accounting 
operations. For example, it may permit 
automatic repetition of information 
from sales order to records for billing, 
shipping, accounts receivable, sales an- 
alysis, and so on, and may even provide 
for the automatic preparation of ship- 
ping tags and labels. 

In all these forms and degrees of 
complexity, equipment for figuring and 
systems by which the results of figuring 
may be entered effectively into the ac- 
counting process provide the office man- 
ager with almost limitless possibilities 
for combining them into work-, time-, 
and cost-saving systems for advancing 
the flow of information through the 
office. 


The Manufacturers 
Adding and Calculating Machines 


The following two lists cover the 
principal manufacturers of figuring 
equipment. The first list, devoted to 
makers of adding and calculating ma- 
chines, is clarified by the use of the fol- 
lowing code symbols following each 
name: 

E—Electric machines. 

FK—Full-keyboard machines. 

IDP—Models which read and /or cre- 
ate a “common language,” such as 
punched paper tape, or which other- 
wise are suitable for use in integrated 
data processing systems. 

M—Manual machines. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

NI — No information available at 
press time on current models. 

TK—Ten-key keyboard machines. 


Addo-X, Inc., 300 Park Ave.. New 
York 22. (TK—M, E) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc.., 
678 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, 
Mich. (FK—E, M; TK—E, M) 

Alma Office Machine Corp., 34 E. 30 
St.. New York 16. (TK—E, M) 

American Voss Corp., 18097 Sor- 
rento Ave., Detroit 35. (TK—E, M) 

Barrett Adding Machine Div., Lans- 
ton Industries, Inc., 24th & Locust Sts., 
Philadelphia 3. (TK—E, M) 


Burroughs Corp., 6071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32. (FK—E, M; TK—E, M) 

Clary Corp., San Gabriel, Calif. (FK 
—E, M; IDP; TK—E, M) 

Classic Calculators, Inc., 387 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. (TK—E) 

Comptometer Corp., 175 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago 22. (FK—E, M; TK—E) 

Control Systems, Inc., Plus Comput- 
ing Machines Div., 5 Beekman St., New 
York 38. (FK—E, M) 

Facit, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16 (TK—E, M) 

Fremaco International, Inc., 188 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago 1. (MI—Small 
manual machines) 

Friden, Inc., 2350 Washington Ave., 
San Leandro, Calif. (FK—E; IDP; TK— 
E) 

Johnston Adding Machine Co., 13343 
Sherman Way. North Hollywood, Calif. 
(TK—E, M) 

Lanston Industries, Inc., SEE: Barrett 
Adding Machine Div. 

Lighting Adding Machine Sales Co., 
2306 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 43. 
(MI—Small stylus-operated models) 

Marchant Calculators, Inc., Oakland 
8, Calif. (FK—E; TK—E) 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
555 Mitchell St., Orange, N. J. (FK—E, 
M; IDP; TK—E, M) 

The National Cash Register Co., Main 
& K Sts., Dayton 9, Ohio. (FK—E, M) 

Olivetti Corp. of America, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. (TK—E, M) 

Plus Computing Machines, Inc. SEE: 
Control Systems, Inc. 

Regna Cash Registers, Inc., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10. (FK—E, M) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (TK—E, M) 

Resulta Adding Machine Co., Box 
16, Massapequa Park, L. 1., N. Y. (MI— 
Small manual machines) 

Silver Bells Ltd., 1637 Del Monte 
Blvd., Seaside, Calif. (FK—M; TK—M) 

Smith-Corona Inc., 701 E. Washing- 
ton St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (FK—M; TK 
—E) 

Swift Business Machines Co., 51 
Church St., Great Barrington, Mass. 
(TK—M) 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16. (TK—E, M) 

Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 
N. Rockwell St., Chicago 18. (FK—E, 
M; IDP; TK—E, M) 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Machines and Systems 


This list covers a wide variety of 
equipment, including standard book- 
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keeping and accounting machines and 
systems, charts, tables, and scales use- 
ful in accounting and bookkeeping, 
and, in a few cases, accessory equip- 
ment. It does not include integrated 
data processing equipment (which is 
covered elsewhere) except for stand- 
ard punched card systems. The follow- 
ing codes are used: 

BA—Bookeeping and accounting 
machines of the standard types—i.e., not 
listed in other categories. 

C—Charts, tables, and scales. 

E—Small electronic bookkeeping and 
accounting systems (complete units, not 
components ). 

IDP—Standard bookkeeping and ac- 
counting machines capable of creating 
and/or reading a common languace 
record. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

NI — No information available at 
press time on current products. 

OW B—"One writing” systems of the 
binder type. 

OWP — “One writing” systems of 
“pegboard” type. 

P—Punched card systems. 


Addo-X, Inc., 300 Park Ave., New 
York 22. (BA) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 
4, Mich. (BA) 

American Voss Corp., 18097 Sor- 
rento Ave., Detroit 35. (BA; MI—“One- 
writing” systems—machine type) 

Ayres Corp., Box 1081, Wilmington, 
Calif. (MI—Payroll tax calculators) 

Bates Accounting Forms Co., Inc., 33 
W. 42 St., New York 36. (C; OWB; 
OWP) 

The Blackbourn Systems, Inc., 230 
S. Cedar Lake Rd., Minneapolis 5. 
(OWB) 

Burroughs Corp., 6071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32. (BA; C; E; OWB; OWP) 

Business Systems Corp., 436 Pearl 
St., New York 38. (OWB; OWP) 

Calculagraph Co., 306 Sussex St., 
Harrison, N. J. (MI — Elapsed time 
recorders) 

Cel-U-Dex Corp., 1 Main St., Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y. (MI—Binders) 

Comptometer Corp., 1735 N. Paul- 
ina St., Chicago 22. (OWP) 

Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 Rav- 
enswood Ave., Chicago 40. (MI — 
Punched card reconditioners) 

Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc., 
2502 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17. (C) 

The Denominator Co., Inc., 261 
Broadway, New York 7. (Ml—Manual 
tabulating units) 
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Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 
‘OW B) 

Ditto, Inc., 6800 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45. (Ml — “One-writing” sys- 
tems using spirit duplication) 

Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 1800 E. 
Grace St., Kichmond 23, Va. (C) 

Friden, Inc., 2350 Washington Ave., 
San Leandro, Calif. (C; IDP; MIl—bull- 
ing machines consisting of calculator 
and typewriter) 

Charles R. Hadley Co. (Todd-Hadle} 
Div., Burroughs Corp.). SEE: Bur- 
roughs Corp. 

Uhe Institute of Business Research, 
Div. of Keller-Crescent Co., 28 S. E. 
Riverside Dr., Evansville 8, Ind.(OW B) 

International Business Machines 
Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York 
22..(E; P) 

International Payroll Machine Co., 
Box 293, Oxford, Pa. (MI—Payroll de- 
nominating machines) 

Keller-Crescent Co. SEE: The Instt- 
tute of Business Research. 

Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, 
Lansdale, Pa. (C) 

Le Febure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. (OWB; 
OWP) 

Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake 
St., Minneapolis 16, (MI — Statement 
addressing machines) 

Master-Craft Corp., Div. of Shaw- 
Walker, 831-903 Cobb Ave., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. (OW B; OWP) 

The McBee Co. SEE: Royal McBee 
Corp. 

McMillan Book Co., 701 E. Genesee 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. (OW B-—NI) 

Monarch Metal Products, Inc., New 
Windsor, N. Y. (MIl— Punched card 
accessories) 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
555 Mitchell St., Orange, N. J. (BA; 
IDP) 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. (C; OWB) 

National Blank Book Co., P. O. Box 
791, Holyoke, Mass. (OWB) 

The National Cash Register Co., Main 
& K Sts., Dayton 9, Ohio. (BA; E; IDP) 

Norfield Methods & Procedures, Inc., 
933 S. Clinton Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
(OWP) 

Olivetti Corp. of America, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. (BA) 

Peck & Harvey, 5650 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 45. (MI—“One-writing” 
systems using diazo copying machines) 

Payroll Tax Service, Inc., 44 W. 29 
St., New York 1. (C; OWP) 


W. H. Pusch, 427 W. Lynwood, San 
Antonio 12, Tex. (C) 

Recordak Corp., 415 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (MI—Photographic ac- 
counting systems) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., Neu 
York 10, N. Y. (BA; C; P) 

The Reynolds & Reynolds Co., 800 
Germantown Ave., Dayton 7, Ohio. 
(OWP) 

Royal McBee Corp., Westchester 
Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. (E, MI—Tab- 
ulating punch used with marginally 
punched cards; OWP) 

S. K. Forms Co., 1619 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. (OWP) 

S & M Distributing Co., 3875 Gar- 
land St., Wheat Ridge, Col. (MI—Col- 
umn titlers) 

Safeguard Corp., Lansdale, Pa. 
(OWP) 

The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. (OWB; OWP) 

Shepard Laboratories, Inc., 480 Mor- 
ris Ave., Summit, N. J. (P) 

The C. E. Sheppard Co., 44-01 21 St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. (OWB; 
OWP) 

Silver Bells, Ltd., 1637 Del Monte 
Blvd., Seaside, Calif. (C) 

Specialty Papers Co., 2028 Farring- 
ton St., Dallas. (C) 

Speedograph, Inc., 5440 S. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago 9. (OWP) 

Systematics, Inc., 60 E. 42 St., New 
York 17. (MI — Punched card inter- 
couplers) 

Systems Sales Co., P. O. Box 343, 
Binghamton, N. Y. (Ml—punched card 
accessories) 

The Todd Co., Inc. (Todd-Hadley 
Div., Burroughs Corp.) SEE: Bur- 
roughs Corp. 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16. (BA; IDP) 

Universal Business Machines, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5183, Columbia, S. C. (MI— 
Sorting machines) 

Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 N. 
Rockwell St., Chicago 18. (BA) 

Visirecord, Inc., Copiague, L.1., N.Y. 
(OW P-also machine-type modification) 

Wassell Organization, Inc., Sylvan 
Ave., Westport, Conn. (MI—Plastic tab 
and file card systems) 

Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago 6. (OWB; OWP) 


Machine Work 


Station Equipment 


Because of the importance of good 
physical arrangements of machines, 
work areas, and record housing facili- 
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ties in creating efficient work stations, 
manufacturers of some of the major 
items of equipment involved are listed 
below. The following codes are used to 
indicate the types of products offered: 

MD—Machine desks. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

MS—Machine stands. 

MT—Machine tables. 

NI — No information available at 
press time on current products. 
PD—Posting desks. 

PS—Posting stands. 
PT—Posting trays. 
TD—Tub desks. 
TF—Tub files. 


The Acorn Co., 4605 W. 21 St., Chi- 
cago. (MD; MS; MT; PT; TF) 

Acme Visible Records, Inc., Crozet, 
Va. (PD, PT, TD) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 
4, Mich. (MD; MS; PD; PS; PT) 

All-Steel Equipment Inc., 100 Griffith 
Ave., Aurora, Ill. (MD, PD) 

Art Steel Co., Inc. 170 W. 233 St., 
New York 63. (MD, MS, MT) 

Automatic File & Index Co., 549 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6. (PT, 
TF) 

Browne-Morse Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
(MD) 

The Buckstaff Co., 1122 S. Main St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. (MT) 

Burroughs Corp., Todd-Hadley Div., 
6071 Second Ave., Detroit 32, (MD, 
MS, PD, PS, PT, TF) 

Business Efficiency Aids, 8114 N. 
Lawndale Ave., Skokie, Ill. (PS, PT,TD, 
TF) 

Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 415 
Madison Ave., New York 17. (MS) 

Columbia Steel Equipment Co., Fort 
Washington, Pa. (MD, MS, MT, PD, 
PS, PT,TD, TF) 


Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., 44 N. 
Center St., Corry, Pa. (MD, PD, PT) 

Cramer Posture Chair Co.,625 Adams 
St., Kansas City, Mo. (MS) 

Currier Mfg.Co.,2448 W.Larpenteur 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. (PT; TF) 


D & L Office Furniture Co., 61 W. 
Hubbard St., Chicago. (MD) 


De Luxe Metal Furniture Co., 243 
Struthers St., Warren, Pa. (MD; MS) 

Dependable Mfg. Co., 2407 Fort 
Crook Rd., Bellevue, Neb. (MS) 

Desks of America, Inc., P. O. Box 
6185, Bridgeport 6, Conn. (MT) 

Diebold, Inc., 2011 Mulberry Rd., 
Canton 2, Ohio. (PD, PS, PT) 
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Dorset Steel Equipment Co., 2514 
W. Dauphin St., Philadelphia 32. (MD; 
MT) 

Durable Metal Products Co., 38-42 
Review Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
(MT) 

Excellent Cabinet Works Co., 415 
Withers St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. (MT) 

Louis H. Farber Co., 31 E. Congress 
St., Chicago 5. (MS) 

Ferris Business Equipment, Inc., 45 
Seymour St., Stratford, Conn. (TF) 

Garrett Tubular Products, Inc., P. O. 
Box 237, Garrett, Ind. (MD; MS) 

The General Fireproofing Co., 413 
Dennick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 
(MD, MS, MT, PD, PS, PT, TD, TF) 

The Globe-W ernicke Co., Norwood, 
Cincinnati 12. (MD) 

Harrison Steel Desk & File Co., 4718 
W. Fifth Ave., Chicago 44. (MD) 

Harter Corp., 80 Prairie Ave., Stur- 
gis, Mich. (MS) 

Haskell, Inc., 303 E. Carson St., Pitts- 
burgh 19. (MD, MS, MT, PD) 

Hedges Mfg. Co., 2931 Wentworth 
Ave., Chicago 16. (TF) 

Imperial Desk Co., 1312 W. Florida 
St., Evansville 7, Ind. (MD) 

Indiana Desk Co., Inc., 1226 Mill St., 
Jasper, Ind. (MD) 

Intasco Corp., 3021 Carroll Ave., Chi- 
cago 12. (PS, PT) 

Invincible Metal Furniture Co., 842 
S. 26 St., Manitowoc, Wis. (MD) 

Jasper Office Furniture Co., 13th & 
Vine Sts., Jasper, Ind. (MD, PD) 

Jasper Table Co., Inc., 206 Main St.. 
Jasper, Ind. (MT) 

KOL, Inc., 2323 Ellis Ave., St. Paul 
14. (MS, MT) 

Karl Mfg. Co., 32-24 lonia Ave., S. 
W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. (MS, MT) 

King Posture Chair Co., 953 S. Ray- 
mond Ave., Pasadena 2, Calif. (MT) 

Le Febure Corp., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
(MD, MS, MT, PD, PS, PT, TD, TF) 

Lit-Ning Products Co., 3907 Du- 
quesne Ave., Culver City, Calif. (PS, 
PT) 

Logan Business Products, Inc., Vue- 
Fax Div., 655 Main St., Westbury, L. L., 
N. Y. (PD, TF) 

The Marshallan Mfg. Co., 1061 W. 
11 St., Cleveland 13. (MS, MT) 

Maso Steel Products, 53 W. Jackson 
Blud., Chicago 4. (MS, MT, PT) 

Metalstand Co., 7520 State Rd., Phil- 
adelphia 36. (MS) 

Modern Steelcraft, 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York. (MS, MT) 


Monarch Metal Products, Inc., New 
Windsor, N. Y. (TF) 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 555 
Mitchell St., Orange, N. J. (MS) 

Morval Corp., Herkimer, N.Y. (MD) 

Myrtle Desk Co., P. O. Box 1750, 
High Point, N. C. (MD, MT, PD) 

The National Blank Book Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass. (MS, PS, PT) 

Nemes Furniture Factory, 2631 N. 
Lehmann Court, Chicago 14. (MD) 

Norfield Methods & Procedures, Inc., 
933 S. Clinton Ave., Oak Park, Ill. (PS, 
PT) 

Northwest Metal Products Co., 1337 
E. Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. (MD, 
PD, TD, TF) 

Nua-Craft Products Co., 321-327 
Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn 26, N. Y. (PS, 
PT) 

Orna-metal, Inc., 2412 S. Seventh St., 
St. Louis 4. (MS) 

Peerless Steel Equipment Co., 6600 
Hasbrook Ave., Philadelphia 11. (MD, 
PD) 

Posting Equipment Corp., 1721 Elm- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 7. (PS, PT,TD, TF) 

Quigley Furniture Co., 62 Foster St., 
W hitesboro, N. Y. (MS, MT) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (MD, PD, PS, PT, TD, TF) 

J. K. Rishel Furniture Co., 1201 W. 
Third St., Williamsport 19, Pa. (MD, 
MS, MT, PD, TF) 

Riteform Chair Co., Inc., 2300 Ellis 
Ave., St. Paul 5. (MT) 

W. T. Rogers Co., 518 Division St., 
Madison 4, Wis. (MD) 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16. (MD, MS) 

Security Steel Equipment Corp., Ave- 
nel, N. J. (MD) 

The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. (MD, MS, PD, PS, PT) 

The C. E. Sheppard Co., 44-01 21st 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. (PT) 

Sherman-Manson Corp., Celina Rd., 
St. Marys, Ohio. (MS, MT) 

Standard Furniture Co., Herkimer, 
N. Y. (MD, PD) 

Stationers Guild of America, 1421 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2. (PS, PT) 

Steelcase, Inc., 1491 Division Ave., 
S., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. (MD) 

Steel-Parts Mfg. Co., 4630 W. Har- 
rison St., Chicago 44. (MS, MT) 

Stempel Mfg. Co., 2830 Roberts St., 
Dallas 3. (MT) 

Stewart Office Furniture Co., 6523 
N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 45. (MT) 

Stolper Steel Products Corp., Me- 
nomonee Falls, Wis. (MS, MT) 
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Sun Engineering & Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Pinellas International Airport, St. Pet- 
ersburg, Fla. (MT) 

Systems Sales Co., P. O. Box 343, 
Binghamton, N. Y. (MD, TD) 

Tiffany Stand Co., Inc., 7350 Forsyth 
Blod., St. Louis 5. (MS, MT) 

Toledo Guild Products, Inc., 228 
Fassett St., Toledo 5, Ohio. (MT) 

The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 
1100-1200 Hastings St., Toledo 7, Ohio. 
(MS) 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16. (MS, PS) 

The Victor Safe & Equipment Co., 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(PD) 

Visirecord, Inc., Copiague, L.1., N.Y. 
(MD, PD, PT, TD, TF) 


Wassell Organization, Inc., Sylvan 
Ave., Westport, Conn, (PD) 

Watson Mfg. Co., 63 Taylor St., 
Jamestown, N. Y. (TF) 


Welch Metal Products, Inc., 8557 
San Fernando Rd., Sun Valley, Calif. 
(MS) 

Wells Furniture Mfg. Co., Laurel, 
Miss. (MT) 

Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago 6. (PS, PT) 

The Worden Co., 200 E. 17 St., Hol- 
land, Mich. (MD) 

The Wright Line, Inc., 160 Gold 
Star Blvd., Worcester 6, Mass. (TF) 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 
880, Rochester 3, N. Y. (MD, PD, PT, 
TD, TF) 


Addressing Equipment 


THE FLOW of information through 
the office ends in many outlets. Some 
information reaches a dead end—in the 
files. Some of it is fed back into the 
work system to be used again. Much of 
it, however, is ultimately directed out- 
side the company. While it may be car- 
ried by telephone or telegraph line, or 
by person to person in conversation, the 
bulk of it passes into the hands of the 
United States Post Office Department. 

Addressing of mail, therefore, is a 
function the office must perform accu- 
rately, and if the volume of mail is 
high, it must perform it quickly if it is 
to keep its costs within reasonable lim- 
its. In a big company, it is a major 
operation. 

Individual typing—and even manual 
writing—of addresses is still necessary 
in many types of business correspond- 
ence. Nevertheless, means have been 
found to eliminate some addressing op- 
erations, and to reduce the time and ef- 
fort required in many others. 

For example, the conventional busi- 
ness letter requires the typing of two 
addresses, one on the letter itself, one 
on the envelope. Yet more and more 
companies are making use of the win- 
dow envelope, permitting the address 
on the letter to show through and serve 
in lieu of the address formerly typed 
on the envelope. 

Naturally, this procedure requires 
care in placing the address on the letter, 
so that it will coincide with the win- 
dow. But this is not a difficult problem, 
especially, if the stationery or form has 
guide marks to indicate the proper 
location. 
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The obvious advantages of the win- 
dow envelope are two: it eliminates 
one addressing, and it avoids completely 
the danger of getting mail in the wrong 
envelope. 

Window envelopes have not become 
as popular for ordinary correspondence 
as they have for the mailing of forms. 
Presumably, this reluctance reflects a 
feeling that the window envelope is 
fit only for bills or impersonal business 
forms and that individual correspon- 
dence rates a greater show of cour- 
tesy. Nevertheless, business is taking 
more and more short cuts, even in indi- 
vidual correspondence, and it may one 
day accept the window envelope even 
for the individual letter. 

Another obvious way to reduce the 
addressing operation is to use post cards 
wherever possible. Owing to their ob- 
vious lack of privacy, post cards are not 
suitable for most individual corre- 
spondence, but they are adequate for 
use in many routine matters. They are 
being widely used (in punched card 
form) for billing by utility companies, 
for acknowledgments of orders, and for 
many other purposes in which individ- 
ual letters are not required. 

When addresses must be typed on 
both a letter (or form) and an enve- 
lope, both addresses may be prepared 
at a single typing, using one typewriter 
for one address and a “slave” typewriter 
(operating under the control of the 
first) for the other. Such an application, 
of course, is highly specialized and spe- 
cial equipment is required. 

However, most equipment designed 
for addressing is intended to work with 


names and addresses from a list that is 
contracted fairly often. It uses ad- 
dresses in some master form which 
allows them to be processed rapidly. 
This master form (such as a spirit 
master, a stencil, or an embossed plate) 
is prepared in advance and can be used 
for repeated addressing. 

In large mailing operations there has 
been a strong trend toward consolidat- 
ing the addressing function with some 
other operation. Examples of these are 
the following: 

Certain types of addressing machines 
may be operated by punched cards. This 
feature allows for the automatic selec- 
tion and rejection of cards from a mas- 
ter list of potential addresses. In some 
types, the address is carried on or at- 
tached to the card as a small spirit mas- 
ter. In other types, the cards may be 
used to actuate a printing mechanism, 
following normal punched card rou- 
tines. And in still another type the ad- 
dress (which in this case is printed on 
the card) is scanned by a photoelectric 
“eye” and printed on address tapes or 
labels by the facsimile process. 

In cases of this sort it may be said 
that addressing has been “integrated” 
with other operations, since the cards 
are of the same type as those used 
in punched card installations else- 
where in the company, and since the 
cards may have been, in any case, pre- 
pared automatically as a result of some 
other operation. 


Selective addressing saves sorting 


The ability of the addressing medium 
— whether a punched card, embossed 
plate, or whatever —to carry selection 
instructions is a great time saver. Em- 
bossed plates have long carried code 
systems in the form of notches which 
enable addressing machines to select or 
reject them according to predetermined 
pattern. 

An example: Codes used by a pub- 
lishing company may indicate date of 
subscription expiration, size of com. 
pany, type of company, and other infor- 
mation of interest. Thus, the codes can 
be used to address selected groups. 
While this type of coding is so familiar 
as to be taken for granted, it should be 
remembered that it represents an early 
product of systems analysis. It is a short 
cut by which a type of sorting operation 
has been combined with an addressing 
function. 

Many types of addressing equipment 
are offered. Discounting the very sim- 
plest (which must include ordinary 
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rubber hand stamps used for addressing 
in offices which send the bulk of their 
mail toa particular address), these range 
from small hand devices in which ad- 
dresses are carried on roll form spirit 
masters to high speed printers used 
for output from electronic computer 
systems. 

In addition to the punched cards 
mentioned above, there are three basic 
printing methods used in most address- 
ing equipment. These are embossed 
metal plates, spirit masters, and sten- 
cils. Certain other machines use special 
transfer processes that resemble the 
spirit method. And in still other cases 
an “electrostatic” method is used in 
which an address is “printed” invisibly 
on a label in the form of an electrical 
charge, this label then being exposed to 
a spray of ink carrying an opposite elec- 
trical charge; the ink is attracted to the 
paper, forming the desired letters and 
numerals. The electrostatic method ap- 
pears to be potentially the fastest avail- 
able, with possible speeds of thousands 
of lines a minute, and one of its most 
promising uses is as an output device 
for use with electronic computers. 


Three printing methods widely used 


Most of these special methods are 
used in elaborate equipment intended 
for the production of huge volumes of 
work. 

The three primary methods — em- 
bossed plates, spirit masters, and sten- 
cils—are not as fast, but they are adapt- 


In a large company, the addressing of mail is itself a large-scale 
operation. Many types of addressing equipment can be used to 
direct mail to regular addressees. Some units can also handle 


able to small, inexpensive equipment, 
as well as to complex operations, and 
they offer great variety. 

Some machines are small and man- 
ually operated; they do nothing more 
than address envelopes—or, sometimes, 
an address tape or set of labels which 
will later be affixed to envelopes or 
packages. 

As the machines become more com- 
plex, they acquire such features as 
devices to select and reject coded ad- 
dresses, automatic feeds, counters, 
daters, perforators, and so on. They are 
generally powered by electricity. 

Still larger machines perform a va- 
riety of other operations as well. Some 
machines are capable of printing com- 
plete letters, including the letterhead, 
text, and signature; in some cases, a va- 
riety of colors may be printed at once. 
This type of machine is, in effect, a 
small printing press which is equipped 
to address at the same time that it 
prints. 

In the most versatile machines, ad- 
dressing may be almost incidental to 
the main function of the machine. Such 
equipment, for example, may punch 
and imprint cards, number, sort, accu- 
mulate totals, and provide carbon 
copies of addressed material. 

The possibilities for integrating ad- 
dressing equipment into office systems 
are augmented by the fact that plates, 
masters, and stencils used in even very 
simple machines can be prepared auto- 
matically. If a typewriter is used, ad- 


dressing may be controlled by punched 
tape or punched card inputs. Grapho- 
types for the preparation of em- 
bossed metal plates may be controlled 
similarly. 

In a further extension of integration, 
address labels may be prepared by sys- 
tems duplicators, especially those of the 
spirit type, using a master originally 
prepared for some other bookkeeping 
purpose. Moreover translucent masters 
used in diazo process copying equip- 
ment may be included as one of the 
sheets in a set of carbon interleaved 
forms. In such cases, although standard 
equipment is not used, an equivalent 
result may be obtained through other 
types of equipment. 


The Manufacturers 


Following is a list of the principal 
manufacturers of addressing machines 
and systems. The following explanatory 
codes are used to indicate the nature 
of products offered: 

E—Electric machines. 

ES—Machines using an_ electronic 
scanning principle such as facsimile. 

M—Manual machines. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

NI — No information available at 
press time on current products. 

R—Machines using the relief print- 
ing principle —that is, printing from 
embossed plates, type, etc. 

SP—Machines using the spirit dupli- 
cating principle. 


other functions, such as sorting (in the form of selective ad- 
dressing), counting, perforating, and even printing finished 
letters in several colors, complete with signature. 
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ST—Machines using the stencil du- 
plicating principle. 


A.M.F. Systems, Inc., 3026 Franklin 
Blvd., Chicago. (NI) 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. (ES; 
MI—special transfer method; R—E, M) 

Adrema-W erke. SEE: Efficiency Ma- 
chines Corp. 

Alden Systems Co., Alden Research 
Center, Westboro, Mass. (NI) 

Cheshire, Inc., 1644 N. Honore St., 
Chicago 22. (MI—Machines for affixing 
address labels to mail) 

Dashew Business Machines, Inc., 
5886 Smiley Drive, Culver City, Calif. 
(R—M, and Special, with inputs from 
punched cards) 

The Dick Mailer Co., 137 W. Tup- 
per St., Buffalo 1, N. Y. (MI—Address 
label machines) 

Du Prints, Inc., 1502 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles 15. (SP—E; M) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. (MI—Special elec- 
tronic system using punched cards) 

Efficiency Machines Corp., 87 Trans- 
verse Rd., Garden City, N. Y. (R—E) 

The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
143 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
(ST—E; M) 

Friden, Inc., 2350 Washington Ave., 
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San Leandro, Calif. (MI — Tape-con- 
trolled typewriters) 

The Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 23. (SP—M) 

International Business Machines 
Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (MI—Electrostatic label printers) 

Krengel Mfg. Co., Inc., 227 Fulton 
St., New York 7. (R—NI) 

Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake 
St., Minneapolis 26. (SP—M) 

The Mualtistamp Co., 527 W. 21 St., 
Norfolk 10, Va. (ST—M) 

Nettle Mfg. Co., 27 Huntington Ave., 
Boston 16. (R—M) 

Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., 387 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (R— 
E; M) 

S & M Distributing Co., 3875 Gar- 
land St., Wheat Ridge, Col. (SP—M) 

Scriptomatic, Inc., 300-16 N. 11 St., 
Philadelphia 7. (SP—E; M) 

Visirecord, Inc., Copiague, L.1., N.Y. 
(SP—M) 

Weber Marking Systems, Div. of 
Weber Addressing Machine Co., Inc. 
215 E. Prospect Ave., Mt. Prospect, Il. 
(ST—E; M) 

Chauncey Wing’s Sons, 78 Pierce St.. 
Greenfield, Mass. (MI — Label affixing 
machines) 


Dictating and Transcribing Equipment 


THE DICTATING machine is fast 
overcoming the prejudices which for a 
time kept its virtues from being recog- 
nized. It is true that earlier machines 
did not give particularly good service, 
and some of the complaints were fully 
justified. 

But technical problems have been 
eliminated. Most of the resistance to 
the machine—where ir still exists—has 
nothing to do with the machine itself. 
The machine has proved its value. 

Specifically, the dictating machine is 
capable of eliminating one very obvi- 
ous duplication of effort in the office. 
When an executive dictates a letter to 
a secretary, she must write the letter 
once in her notebook and again on the 
typewriter. There can hardly be any dis- 
pute that this is indeed a duplication. 

In the view of some, this extra effort 
is outweighed by certain other consid- 
erations. For example, an executive may 
rely on his secretary to remind him, 
during his dictation, of certain details 
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of the case in hand, or of company pol- 
icy, which he may not have reviewed 
recently. He may depend on her to 
know his particular preferences in how 
he wants his letter signed—“Very truly 
yours,” “Yours truly,” and so on, and 
to be familiar with his special habits of 
letter style and layout. He may expect 
her to look up names and addresses 
which he would otherwise have to take 
time to look up and dictate to a ma- 
chine. He may rely on her ability to 
gather necessary materials from the 
files. In other words, where there is real 
team work between an executive and 
his secretary, she can save him consid- 
erable time in his dictation—in return 
for which she must write his letters 
twice each. 


For a quick index to the 
“Tools of the Office’’ 
section see page 61 


There is also the matter of prestige. 
Many an executive seems to feel that 
there is something inherently undigni- 
fied or even insulting in dictating to a 
machine rather than to a human being. 

But all of these considerations over- 
look one essential point. Unless the sec- 
retary’s presence is essential to the ex- 
ecutive at the time of dictation, as in 
answering questions about past aspects 
of a case, person-to-person dictation is 
grossly inefficient. 

Use of a dictating machine does not, 
after all, deprive the executive of the 
services of his secretary. What it does 
is to offer him many advantages not 
otherwise obtainable. 

First of all, it gives him freedom to 
dictate when he chooses, without hav- 
ing to adjust his schedule to that of the 
secretary. This means he can dictate an- 
swers to letters as he opens his mail, 
while his thoughts are fresh. He does 
not have to save his correspondence for 
a more prolonged dictating session later 
in the day. He can dictate after hours 
or on week-ends without having to in- 
convenience his secretary or to use spe- 
cial services. 


Peak work loads can be distributed 


Second, if he is faced with a peak 
load rush of correspondence, he can, if 
need be, turn over some of his dictated 
letters to a second or third typist, who 
will be able to transcribe from the ma- 
chine what she could not get from the 
shorthand notes of the regular secre- 
tary. In other words, the work load can 
be distributed more evenly among the 
typing staff in rush periods. This, of 
course, can mean faster service. 

Third, use of the machine permits 
the secretary to do more work during 
the day. She is not faced with the ne- 
cessity of writing letters twice. Nor 
must she sit idly in the boss’ office while 
he handles an interrupting telephone 
call or visitor. Her time is used more 
efficiently. 

The executive may reason that he is 
paying her for this type of service and 
that this waste of time is no concern 
of hers (though it may legitimately be 
the concern of those who determine the 
company budget ). But it may be of real 
concern to him that she have the time 
available to do additional work in lieu 
of sitting in his office unnecessarily. 

In short, unless the executive must 
depend on his secretary to help him 
during dictation, he can work far more 
efficiently if he uses a dictating machine. 


It seems reasonable to conclude that 
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the objections raised by some execu- 
tives to the machine stem from one of 
two causes: a feeling that use of the 
machine in some way lowers prestige, 
or unsatisfactory experience with a pre- 
vious machine. 

The former is a personal considera- 
tion beyond the scope of this article. 
The latter, however, invites the ques- 
tion as to what really may have 
caused a previous experience to be 
unsatisfactory. 

In some cases, the executive may 
have used an old machine, or a poor 
one that was incapable of giving him 
the service he required. Perhaps the 
fidelity of sound was not adequate, so 
that the typist had to interrupt him 
later in the day to inquire what he had 
said. Perhaps the controls were incon- 
venient or hard to operate. 


Equipment has been improved 


But modern machines have largely 
overcome this problem. Fidelity is good 
on any well-made machine, and the 
controls are convenient, being usually 
placed on the microphone itself where 
they need not be reached for. 

The fault, thus, is less likely to have 
been that of the machine than of the 
dictator himself. There is definitely a 
technique required in using a dictating 
machine. It is not difficult to learn, but 
if it is not followed, one need not won- 
der if results are unsatisfactory. 

In the first place, the executive must 
speak clearly and with an even volume 
of sound, being careful not to slur final 
syllables or to drop his voice so that 
“a” sounds like “the,” and so on. This, 
of course, is ordinary common sense, 
and it applies equally to the technique 
of dictating to a secretary. 

In the second place, he must be sure 
to give adequate instructions. If he ex- 
pects that his correspondence will be 
transcribed by a typist unfamiliar with 
technical words, he should spell them 
out. He should be particularly careful 
with numbers. He should make clear 
how many carbon copies are to be 
made, if the letter is not routine. If he 
is giving instructions to the typist, he 
should be careful to address her with 
the word, “Operator,” so that she will 
not type the instructions as part of 
the letter before she realizes what has 
happened. 

And, above all, he should know how 
io use the correction facilities. If at any 
point he wishes to make a correction in 
the text, or if he remembers in the 
midst of dictation that he wants an ex- 
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tra copy made, he should press the cor- 
rection key (if that is the method used 
with his machine), or be sure to note 
the correction on a log sheet. Obvious 
as this point is, it is often overlooked, 
with the result that the typist gets well 
into the letter before she realizes that 
a correction is to be made. Her work 
and time are thus wasted, and she must 
begin over. 

Such wastefulness can be avoided by 
the executive if he will learn the few 
simple requirements for effective ma- 
chine dictation. He should also be sure 
to indicate letter length by whatever 
means are provided, so that the typist 
can space it properly on the page with- 
out having to make a wasteful trial run. 

Dictating machines may be used on 
an individual or a collective basis. The 
executive who uses a private machine 
installed in his own office has not 
changed the fundamental routines of 
getting out his correspondence—he has 
merely introduced a mechanical im- 
provement designed to make it faster 
and more convenient. 

But, used collectively, machines can 
further reduce personnel costs and al- 
low other savings. 

In an office where individuals do rel- 
atively little dictating, machine facili- 
ties can be shared. This sharing may be 
accomplished in at least two ways. 

One of these is for all of the dictators 
in a group to use the same dictating 
machine, either by working with it 
at a central location or by having it 
brought to them when they need it. The 
modern dictating machine is small and 
light of weight and can easily be moved. 
If it is mounted on a stand, the stand 
can be rolled from place to place. 

The other method is the use of net- 
work dictation facilities. In this case 
telephone facilities are connected to 
one or more centralized dictating ma- 
chines. Standard telephone systems can 
be used with some equipment. In other 
cases, private intra-company telephone 
systems may be used, and in others, di- 
rect wiring can be provided between 
the dictating ‘stations and the central 
recorder. 

Usually the recording machines are 
selected automatically, so that a man 
who picks up his phone while one unit 
is busy is switched automatically to an- 
other that is free. If all units are busy, 
he receives a busy signal. His telephone 
is equipped with full facilities for con- 


trolling the machine, including correc- 
tion indications and stop/start controls. 

Network dictation is capable of pro- 
viding real machine efficiency if it 
serves a number of executives who do 
relatively little individual dictating. It 
permits a sharing of the work load by 
the typists, and thus reduces the num- 
ber of typists actually required for a 
given number of executives. 

One of the important trends of the 
day is the adaptation of telephone and 
intercommunications facilities to per- 
mit their use with dictating equipment. 
(This, of course, is one more example 
of the “integration” of office systems 
which is proving so rewarding in re- 
ducing office costs. ) 

Machines used individually may be 
suited for dictation only, for transcrip- 
tion only, or for both. 

Actually the differences are slight. 
The chief considerations are that the 
dictator does not require certain tran- 
scribing facilities, such as foot pedal or 
typewriter controls, while the typist 
does not need a microphone. Most of 
these facilities are accessory and do not 
greatly affect the price of the instru- 
ment itself. They can be used on one 
machine. Thus, a combination machine 
is considerably less expensive than a 
pair of dictating and transcribing 
models. 

The combination machine can be 
very useful in certain circumstances, 
but it is not ideal for handling large 
volumes of correspondence, unless the 
executive's schedule is such that he can 
use the machine when the secretary 
does not need it for transcribing. How- 
ever, if there is no conflict of this sort, 
it provides the most inexpensive type 
of machine dictation. 


Separate units give most flexibility 


For most office uses requiring indi- 
vidual machines separate dictating and 
transcribing units are preferred. Such 
an arrangement eliminates conflicts in 
scheduling between dictator and tran- 
scriber and permits full-time use of the 
equipment. Naturally, if any type of 
transcribing pool is set up, it is not 
necessary to have as many transcribing 
units as there are dictating units. 

Modern dictating machines record 
on either a magnetic or a plastic record. 
The record may take the form of a 
belt or a disk, and if the recording 
method is magnetic, it may also assume 
the form of a tape or a sheet of paper. 

The principal argument for mag- 
netic recording— which very closely re- 
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sembles the techniques used in home 
tape recorders—is that the recorded ma- 
terial may be erased at will. This per- 
mits indefinite re-use of the recording 
medium, and it also allows the dictator 
to erase errors and dictate corrected 
material in its place. Although in- 
tended for re-use, magnetic media can 
keep records permanently if needed. 
In at least one type of magnetic ma- 
chine—one using magnetic paper—two 
“copies” of the dictation may be made 
simultaneously. 

Plastic records are usually intended to 
be used once and discarded. The mate- 
rial is inexpensive enough that the 
manufacturers of this type of equip- 
ment consider this procedure com- 
pletely economical. However, some of 
these records can be resurfaced to allow 
further use. Plastic records provide a 
permanent record of dictation, if that 
is required. 


The Manufacturers 


The following list shows the major 
manufacturers of office dictating and 
transcribing equipment. While numer- 
ous standard tape recorders can be used 
in the office, they are not listed here un- 
less the manufacturer has stated that 
this type of equipment is modified to 
provide the additional facilities nor- 
mally expected on office equipment. 

The following codes indicate the 
type of equipment available: 

MB—Magnetic belt machines. 

MD—Magnetic disk machines. 

MP—Magnetic paper machines. 

MT—Magnetic tape machines. 

N—Network systems. 

NI — No information available at 
press time On current products. 

PB—Plastic belt machines. 

PD—Plastic disk machines. 

TR—Tape recorders modified for of- 
fice use. 


American Dictating Machine Co., 
Inc., 65 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
(MD; N) 

Amplifier Corp. of America, 398 
Broadway, New York 13. (TR) 

Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave.. 
Chicago 18. (TR) 

Comptometer Corp., 1735 N. Pau- 
lina St., Chicago 22. (MB) 

DeJur-Amsco Corp., 45-01 Northern 
Blud., Long Island City 1, N. Y. (MT: 
TR) 

Dictaphone Corp., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17,N. Y.(N; PB; TR 
—miniature) 
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Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
Mc-Graw-Edison Co., West Orange, 
N. J. (N; PD) 

The Gray Mfg. Co., 16 Arbor St., 
Hartford 1, Conn. (N; PD) 

Magnedisk Dictating Co., 52 E. Brink 
St., Crystal Lake, Ill, (MD; N) 

Magnetic Recording Industries, 11 
E. 16 St., New York 3. (MD; N) 

Miles Reproducer Co., Inc., 812 
Broadway, New York 3. (N; PB) 

Mohawk Business Machines Corp., 
944 Halsey St., Brooklyn 33, N.Y. (TR 
—Miuniature) 

Oerlikon Tool & Arms Corp. of 
America. SEE: Olkon Corp. 

Olkon Corp., Vanguard Business Ma- 


chines Div., 150 Sylvan Ave., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. (N; MP; MT; TR) 

Pacific Instruments Corp., 7046 Hol- 
lywood Blvd., Los Angeles, 28 (MB) 

Peirce Dictation Systems, 5900 N. 
Northwest Highway, Chicago 31. (MB; 
N) 

Pentron Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., 
Chicago 24. (NI) 

Scribe Sales Co. of Chicago, 5022 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 3. (MT) 

Shepard Laboratories, Inc., 480 Mor- 
ris Ave., Summit, N. J. (MT) 

The SoundScriber Corp., North 
Haven, Conn. (N; PD) 

Vanguard Business Machines. SEE: 
Olkon Corp. 


Duplicating and Copying Equipment 


THERE SEEMS to be no limit to the 
possible uses of duplicating and copy- 
ing equipment. Spirit and stencil du- 
plicators, of course, have long been em- 
ployed to make multiple copies of re- 
ports, notices, and the like for general 
distribution. Today many duplicators 
are being used for what is called “sys- 
tems” work. 

Information on a spirit master, for 
example, can be transferred selectively 
to different forms covering the same 
transaction. In such a use, the duplica- 
tor serves to transfer repetitive infor- 
mation from form to form in the course 
of the work flow. In essence, this is an 
elementary form of what, in its more 
complicated phases, is called “inte- 
grated data processing.” 

Office copying machines have also 
grown in popularity. By this term is 
meant machines which copy original 
material directly. Such equipment per- 
mits an individual to make a copy of 
material passing through his hands so 
that the next man in the routing system 
does not have to wait for him to finish 
with it. It can simplify correspondence: 
A simple answering note can be made 
on an incoming letter, the original then 
being returned to the sender. The copy- 
ing machine records the original—and 
the note—for file purposes. 

Systems planners have devoted a 
great deal of energy in recent years to 
reducing the time and effort spent in 
the modern office on paper work. While 
much of their effort has been aimed at 
reducing the number of papers, it has 
been found that one means of curtail- 
ing the work load is to consolidate a 
number of related reports into a single 
form or series of forms which can then 


be copied or duplicated to produce the 
necessary number of copies. 

Thus, modern systems planning, 
while it has tended to reduce the num- 
ber of individual documents prepared 
in the office, has tended to increase the 
need for copying and duplicating 
equipment. It cannot be said that this 
result was planned deliberately. Rather 
it should be observed that good sys- 
tems planning takes into account the 
potentialities of office equipment and 
devises systems that make the best use 
of it. Modern copying and duplicating 
equipment has made possible new sys- 
tems because it provides, quickly and 
inexpensively, many services that for- 
merly could not be obtained without 
calling on outside help. 


The developments in equipment are 
far more extensive than most office 
people seem to realize. For example, 
this magazine recognizes at least thir- 
teen distinct processes which can be used 
for copying or duplicating, not count- 
ing such obvious means of producing 
extra copies as the use of carbon paper, 
automatic typing, conventional print- 
ing methods, and automatic outputs 
from integrated data processing and 
communications systems. 

Seven of these may be called “copy- 
ing” process. That is, they make more 
or less exact copies of original material. 
They are intended, usually, for short 
runs—for making single copies, rarely 
for more than half a dozen or so. They 
are usually much slower then duplicat- 
ing processes, and individual copies are 
more expensive, but they can reproduce 
art work, letterheads, drawings, pic- 
tures, and other material without re- 
quiring the laborious preparation of a 
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special master, and their work is con- 
siderably less expensive than manual 
copying would be. 

The seven processes considered in 
this group are the diazo, Electrofax, fac- 
simile, photocopy, Thermo-Fax, Verifax 
and xerographic processes. Each of these 
will be described below. Each differs 
from each other in some significant 
way. For example, one process does not 
readily copy the color yellow; another 
is not sensitive to ordinary blue ball- 
point pen ink; some processes print on 
paper much like ordinary bond paper, 
while others require sensitized paper; 
the cost of a letter-size copy may range 
from less than a penny to as much as 
ten cents. Yet each process has its spe- 
cial place in the scheme of things. If it 
cannot perform certain functions as 
well as others, it compensates by hav- 
ing superior qualities in other respects. 


Processes differ in many ways 


It is important to recognize the dif- 
ferences among these processes. Many 
individuals refer to almost all copying 
processes indiscriminately as “photo- 
copying.” Such a designation is not only 
inaccurate, but—more important—it in- 
dicates that the special opportunities 
offered by each process are not prop- 
erly appreciated. 


The other six processes described in 
this section are the true “duplicating” 
processes. These methods are used to 
make hundreds, or even thousands, of 
copies at high speeds, and at relatively 
low cost per copy. The copies are made 
from some previously prepared master 
or stencil, or from some equivalent, 
such as metal or rubber type. The proc- 
esses listed here are designed for use in 
the office. In many cases, the same meth- 
ods are used, on a larger scale, by com- 
mercial printing houses to print maga- 
zines, books, and other material. 

The duplicating processes consid- 
ered here are gelatin, offset, relief, 
spirit, stencil, and three that, being 
technically similar, are reviewed as a 
single process — Azograph, Chemo- 
graph, and Transograph. These are re- 
ferred to as “special liquid” processes. 

As in previous years, there has been 
a strong trend toward development of 
“compatibility” between two or more 
different processes. Usually this means 
that a master or stencil for a duplicat- 
ing process can be prepared by one of 
the copying processes. 

The obvious advantage of such an 
approach is that it eliminates direct 
preparation, either manual or on a 
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typewriter, of a master or stencil, and 
makes it possible for certain kinds of 
original art work, which may include 
photographs, to be transferred directly 
to a master or stencil for multiple-copy 
reproduction. 

To illustrate, masters for use on 
office-type offset duplicators may be 
prepared by the diazo, Electrofax, fac- 
simile, photocopying, Verifax, and 
xerographic processes. This means that 
a typist, instead of preparing a master 
directly, may merely type an ordinary 
copy (adding any art work desired) 
and have the master made from this 
copy. 

Similarly, stencils can be made by the 
facsimile and photocopying methods, 
and spirit masters may be prepared by 
xerography. 

In addition to pairing a copying 
process with a duplicating process, some 
copying processes can be made to work 
with other copying processes. For ex- 
ample, the diazo process requires that 
material to be copied be on a paper 
translucent enough to permit light to 
pass through it (and this means, of 
course, that material must be printed on 
only one side). Thus, in copying two- 
sided or opaque originals, a translucent 
copy must be made first. This can 
sometimes be done on the diazo ma- 
chine itself, but it can be done also by 
the photocopying method, and some 
machines are themselves capable of 
preparing both photocopies and diazo 
copies. The xerographic process can 
also be used for this purpose. 

Because each copying and duplicat- 
ing process differs from all others not 
only in its individual characteristics, but 
also in its ability to be paired off with 
other processes, it is obvious that there 
is much room for systems analysis in 
making a selection of equipment. 


Suppose, for example, that an office 
needs quick copies of material that ex- 
ists in typed or pencil form but has no 
need of preparing a master from them; 
suppose, too, that it has little other 
copying work. Such a company might 
make effective use of a process that does 
not pick up ordinary fountain pen ink 
but does work quickly with pencil or 
typewritten matter, taking advantage 
of the speed of the process and not be- 
ing inconvenienced by its inability to 
register fountain pen ink. 

On the other hand, if the company 
needs to copy material written by foun- 


tain pen (when it cannot prescribe the 
kind of ink to be used—as in copying 
incoming correspondence), it will need 
another type of copying machine which 
is sensitive to blue fountain pen ink, 
even though the copies may be more 
expensive and slower to produce. 

Since there are several processes that 
meet this requirement, a further con- 
sideration would be whether or not the 
company wishes to prepare duplicating 
masters, and if so, for which process. 
The quality of the finished work may 
enter into the decision, also, for some 
processes turn out work of better ap- 
pearance than do others. 

if a company has an operation which 
calls for copying one-sided original ma- 
terial, it may be able to use an inexpen- 
sive process that makes such copies rap- 
idly if they are on material that passes 
light through it. If too many of the 
original papers are too opaque, how- 
ever, some other process may have to 
be used. 

In short, it is impossible to be sure of 
selecting proper equipment without 
knowing the special qualities of each 
of the copying and duplicating proc- 
esses. Some offer advantages of speed, 
some of quality appearance in the fin- 
ished work, some of low cost, some of 
the ability to copy drawings, some of 
ease in operation by inexperienced per- 
sonnel, some of the capacity to enlarge 
or reduce, some of the ability to print 
more than one color, and so on. Each 
process has its own particular uses, and 
none is capable by itself of performing 
all kinds of copying or duplicating 
operations. 

The thirteen basic processes are de- 
scribed below: 


The Copying Processes 


Diazo 

The diazo process makes use of a dye 
formed by the combination of two 
chemicals. The equipment and papers 
used are so designed that these chemi- 
cals meet each other only in the areas 
where lines (such as those forming let- 
ters or lines in drawings) are to appear. 

To accomplish this result, either of 
two methods may be used: 

(1) The two chemicals may be in- 
corporated in the sensitized coating of 
a sheet of copy paper, but are prevented 
from interacting by the presence of a 
“stabilizing” chemical. When this sheet 
of paper is exposed to light, one of the 
chemicals (a diazonium salt, or “diazo”) 
is broken down so that it cannot com- 
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bine with the other chemical (known 
as a “coupler” ). Thus, if a sheet of paper 
containing written material is placed 
over the sensitized sheet and the two 
are exposed to an ultra-violet light, 
wherever light passes through the paper 
the copy sheet will be unable to show 
a dye. 

However, the lines of the written 
material prevent light from passing 
through wherever those lines are to ap- 
pear on the copy. The diazo is thus not 
broken down and it will later combine 
with the coupler to produce the dye. 

In order to bring the chemicals to- 
gether, the effect of the stabilizer must 
be cancelled, and this is done by bring- 
ing the exposed sheet into contact with 
an ammonia vapor. Once the stabilizer 
has been neutralized, the diazo reacts 
with the coupler to form the dye, mak- 
ing the final copy. This process is some- 
times known as the “dry” process, but 
this term is misleading, inasmuch as it 
is used to apply to a variety of quite 
different processes. 

(2) In the second method, only the 
diazo is contained in the coating of the 
sensitized sheet of copy paper. The 
sheet is exposed as in the first method, 
causing the diazo to break down where 
dye is not wanted. The sheet is then 
brought into contact with a liquid solu- 
tion. This solution contains the coupler, 
and the dye-forming reaction proceeds 
as before to produce the final copy. 
Since a solution is used, this method 
was formerly referred to as the “wet” 
process. This term, however, is also 
misleading, for equipment using this 
method applies only a very light coat- 
ing of solution to the copy paper, and 
enough heat is provided that the copy 
emerges in a condition which is, for all 
practical purposes, dry. 


Original copy must be one-sided 


Since light must pass through the 
original material, the diazo process does 
not copy two-sided or opaque originals 
directly. However, most office station- 
ery is actually translucent enough to 
permit light to pass through it, and 
problems usually arise only when ma- 
terial has been written on both sides of 
the original. 

In such cases, a translucent copy must 
first be made. This can be done in the 
diazo machine itself, depending on the 
particular type of machine and the sup- 
plies available. Alternatively, the trans- 
lucent copy may be prepared by the 
photocopy, facsimile, or xerographic 
methods. 
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The final copies may be made on 
paper of several colors, and the color 
of the printing may itself be varied. 
Colors are chosen by means of an ap- 
propriate selection of copy paper. 
Sometimes five different colors may be 
obtained on a single print, but this re- 
quires the use of hand application of 
special solutions. 

Offset masters may also be prepared 
by the diazo process. 

Diazo equipment is designed for 
continuous feeding of copy. It does not 
normally copy pages from bound books, 
since the material to be copied is usu- 
ally fed into the machine itself. It can 
copy art work, blueprints, drawings, let- 
terheads, and other material. Some 
equipment can accept copy up to 54 in. 
wide. Whatever the width of the throat, 
the speed of advance may be varied, de- 
pending on the machine, from about 
5 to 60 feet a minute. In copying corre- 
spondence, therefore, a small machine 
may prepare about 200 copies an hour. 
The cost of letter-size copies is usually 
estimated at about one cent. 

The process is most effective when 
original material is written in sharp 
lines with an opaque ink or pencil. Blue 
and purple inks, for example, are not 
usually as opaque as black inks and may 
not reproduce as well. While most type- 
writer ribbons make sufficiently opaque 
impressions, quality can be improved 
by typing with a sheet of carbon paper 
(especially a yellow or orange carbon) 
face up under the original. Some spe- 
cial purple pencils which allow the pas- 
sage of light can be used to note items 
on an original which will not be 
copied. 

When using the equipment, the op- 
erator may vary its speed to obtain 
optimum results. At excessively high 
speeds, copies will have dark back- 
grounds, while at lower speeds, the en- 
tire copy will tend to bleach out. The 
correct speeds may be estimated easily 
with a little experience. 


Electrofax 

The Electrofax process, which has 
been developed by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, is used particularly for 
preparing offset and photoengraving 
printing plates. 

A special Electrofax coating is ap- 
plied to the plate. This coating has a 
photoconductive pigment. When it is 
to be used, it is given an electrostatic 
charge. The material to be copied is 
placed in a camera or equivalent and 
its image is projected onto the plate. 


a 


(Contact exposure, using a positive or 
negative transparency, is also possible.) 

The electrostatic charge on the plate 
is reduced by the effect of light on it, 
so that the image is reproduced invis- 
ibly on the plate in the form of electri- 
cal charges—the darkest lines retaining 
the highest charge. 

The surface is then traversed by a 
magnetic brush which carries a resin 
powder. The powder is attracted to 
those areas where an electric charge re- 
mains, thus reproducing the original 
material. It is possible to produce nega- 
tives from positives, if desired. 

The plate is then “fixed” by a few sec- 
onds’ exposure to heat. The powder is 
thereby fused into a permanent image. 

To make an offset plate, the surface 
is swabbed with a chemical which leaves 
the image receptive to greasy inks, 
while the background becomes recep- 
tive to water. Offset masters with a 
paper base, as well as metal plates, can 
be prepared in this manner. 

The process permits the copying of 
all kinds of materials, including photo- 
graphs, art work, typed, printed, and 
drawn material. It reproduces tonal 
gradations automatically. 

While a number of machines using 
the principle have been developed, none 
are commercially available at present. 
It appears that the process will be both 
fast and inexpensive in operation. 


Facsimile 

The facsimile process is used for 
many purposes other than copying. It 
is used, for example, to connect the of- 
fices of telegraph companies with the 
offices of certain of their subscribers. 
Here it provides for the direct trans- 
mission and delivery of telegrams with- 
out the necessity for having them de- 
livered by messenger. It is also used in 
other ways as a communications 
device. 

However, a few models have been 
adapted for office use and these are used 
not only to prepare copies but to trans- 
fer original material to stencils or offset 
masters for high-speed duplication by 
the appropriate machines. 

The process depends on a method of 
photoelectric scanning. The original 
material is wrapped around a rotating 
drum. The copy sheet is wrapped simi- 
larly about a second drum which rotates 
in synchronization with the first. As the 
original rotates, a narrow beam of light 
is reflected onto the paper in such a 
way that as the drum revolves, the light 
describes a spiral course from one end 
of the sheet to the other. This operation 
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is carried on through a large number of 
rotations, so that every portion of the 
original is scanned in this manner. 

The light beam is reflected into a 
photoelectric cell, where it generates a 
current corresponding in strength to the 
strength of the reflected light—which, 
in turn, depends on whether it is being 
reflected from a light or dark area. The 
current thus generated is used to pro- 
duce a corresponding current in a stylus 
of the second machine which passes 
over the copy paper in synchronization 
with the original light beam. As the 
machine is designed, the current in the 
stylus is stronger as it passes over areas 
which should be dark—lines, letters, and 
so forth. The copy paper is sufficiently 
sensitive to this current that it is 
slightly burned by the electrical im- 
pulses. The degree of the burn varies 
with the strength of the current. 


Copies can be made remotely 


By this method, the dark areas of the 
original are transmitted electrically to 
the copy paper. The copying machine 
may be at a considerable distance from 
the one which produces the final copy, 
so that the process may be used for long 
distance communication. 

A modification of this process per- 
mits the stylus to be used to burn mi- 
nute holes into a conventional stencil 
for use in a standard stencil duplicator. 
Thus the process is employed to trans- 
fer art work (including photographs), 
drawings, letterheads, and other mate- 
rial—as well as written or typed matter 
—to stencils for subsequent high-speed 
duplication. 

Used with the appropriate materials, 
the process can also copy material onto 
masters for gelatin, offset, and spirit 
duplicators. 

The process requires about three min- 
utes to make single copies, or about six 
minutes to prepare masters, Single 
copies are estimated to cost about 414 
cents, offset masters about 20 cents. 

Some new machines read copy in flat 
form. The material is scanned as it is 
fed through the machine, and the copy 
may be of indefinite length. 


Photocopy 


Photocopying is a modification of 
the principles of conventional photog- 
raphy for use in the office. It takes sev- 
eral forms as actually used: 

(1) The “transfer” process is a con- 
tact method in which the original ma- 
terial is placed in direct contact with 
the sheet which makes the negative. 
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and in which the negative in turn is 
placed in direct contact with the final 
positive copy sheet. 

Usually, the original is placed face to 
face with a sheet of sensitized paper 
and exposed to light in a “printer.” 
The light passes through the sensi- 
tized sheet and is reflected by the light 
areas on the original copy while the 
dark areas (the written lines) absorb 
the light and do not reflect it. 

This light is reflected back onto the 
sensitized sheet, where it Causes a reac- 
tion in the chemical coating of the 
paper, which is light-sensitive. The ef- 
fect of light striking this coating is to 
alter it chemically so that it turns dark 
when it is developed. 

This sheet, known as a negative, is 
removed from the printer (the origi- 
nal may then be returned to its original 
file or user ) and placed face to face with 
another sensitized sheet. Both sheets 
are inserted into a developing unit 
where another chemical reaction takes 
place as the sheets pass through a solu- 
tion. As a result of this reaction, the 
white areas of the negative produce cor- 
responding dark areas on the final 
sheet, and these, of course, correspond 
exactly to the dark areas of the original. 
The sheets are left face to face for about 
fifteen seconds to complete the transfer. 

This process can make a copy in 
about 40 to 50 seconds, although some 
machines can produce copies at higher 
speeds. The sensitivity of the paper 
used is a factor, as is the strength of the 
light employed. However, since most 
office photocopiers are intended to be 
used in the open office, where the paper 
is exposed to some light, a relatively 
slow paper is used. 

The transfer process is often referred 
to as the “dry” process. The term is 
somewhat misleading, for the copy 
sheet actually passes through a solu- 
tion. However, the process is “dry” in 
comparison to conventional photo- 
graphic development methods in which 
copies are saturated to a point requir- 
ing a drying period of several hours. 
Copies made by the transfer process is- 
sue in a slightly damp condition but 
dry quickly. 

A modification of photocopying, 
known as Verifax, is discussed sepa- 
rately, since it differs from standard 
photocopying in certain significant 
ways. 

A recent development in office pho- 
tocopiers is the introduction of papers 
which permit two positive copies to be 
made from the same negative. It is ex- 


pected that ultimately it will be pos- 
sible to make several copies from one 
negative. Another development is the 
ability to make offset masters with the 
office photocopier. While photographic 
methods have long been used to make 
offset plates, the office photocopier has 
not been employed for this purpose un- 
til recently. 

(2) The “autopositive” method 
allows making a final copy directly 
from the original without using an in- 
termediate negative. To permit the copy 
to be read normally from left to right 
(a “right-reading” copy), it is necessary 
to place the original material face up 
over the sensitized sheet and to expose 
it to light passing through the original, 
rather than through the sensitized sheet. 
This method is known as the direct 
method, whereas the transfer process 
described above normally uses the face- 
to-face reflex method. The direct method 
can make right-reading copies in one 
step, of course, only when the original 
material is one-sided and _ sufficiently 
translucent to permit light to pass 
through it. If these requirements are 
not met, the original must usually be 
placed face to face with the sensitized 
sheet and exposed as in the transfer 
process. This produces, of course, a copy 
in which the printing is reversed, and 
a right-reading copy can be had only 
by repeating the process, using the copy 
as the new original. 

However, in at least one case, right- 
reading positives may be produced 
from two-sided originals by placing 
the original face up wnder the sensi- 
tized paper, covering the coated side 
with a special sheet of semi-translucent 
plastic, and directing the light through 
the plastic and the copy paper to the 
original. The effect of the plastic is to 
shield the coating so that it is affected 
chemically only by light reflected back 
from the original. 


Standard camera can be used 


(3) Astandard copying camera may 
be used. This is not photocopying in 
its strictest sense, but rather a form of 
true photography. Use of a camera per- 
mits material to be enlarged or reduced. 
The process is considerably more elabo- 
rate, requiring more expensive equip- 
ment and more detailed processing. 

Because a prism is normally used in 
the optical system to reverse the image 
received from the original material, of- 
fice copying cameras of this type pro- 
duce a right-reading image on the sen- 
sitized sheet. It is a negative, however. 
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with white letters on a daik back- 
ground; if a black-on-white copy 1s 
needed, the process can simply be re- 
peated, using the first copy as the new 
original. 

fhe developing process used re- 
quires passing prints through solution. 
As a result of the procedures required, 
prints emerge wet and must be allowed 
to dry before use. Units are provided 
on some machines for high - speed 
drying. 

Photocopying, whatever the method, 
produces exact copies of originals. It is 
sensitive to almost all colors and gives 
excellent results. It may print final 
copies on colored paper or on transpar- 
ent or translucent film. The latter may 
be used in diazo process equipment. 
Photocopy paper can be exposed in 
diazo equipment if a yellow filter is 
used, but it is then processed in a stand- 
ard photocopy processing unit; the re- 
flex method is used. 

Copies made by the transfer process 
cost from eight to ten cents each, ap- 
proximately, while autopositives, re- 
quiring only one step, cost about half 
as much. 

Most office photocopiers cannot copy 
pages from bound books, but some 
flat-bed models are available for the 
purpose. 

Results may vary with the exposure 
used. The operator can learn easily, after 
a little experience, to gauge the expos- 
ure required, which varies with the type 
of original—adjustments having to be 
made for copy on papers of differing 
colors and differing degrees of inten- 
sity. Prints that are underexposed are 
generally too dark, while overexposed 
copies are usually bleached. 


Thermo-Fax 

The Thermo-Fax process operates on 
the principle that dark substances tend 
to absorb more heat than do light sub- 
stances. 

The paper on which copies are made 
is especially sensitive to heat and turns 
dark when exposed to it. A sheet of 
copy paper, which is translucent, is 
placed face up over the material to be 
copied and both are exposed in the 
copying unit to infra-red light. This 
light, on contacting the dark portions 
of the original material—i.e., the lines 
that make up the letters — generates 
heat, which, in turn, turns the copy 
paper dark in the corresponding loca- 
tions, producing a copy of the original. 

This is a simple method, requiring 
only one step. Machines using the prin- 
ciple are offered in the flat-bed type, 
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(Picture by courtesy of American District Telegraph Co.) 


Duplicating and copying machines are now being used widely in “systems” work, pre- 
paring complete sets of related business forms by repeating, in the proper spaces, those 
bits of information which must be carried over from form to form. 


which permits copying pages from 
bound material, and of the type in 
which the original sheet and the copy 
paper are inserted into the unit, where 
they pass before the light source and 
are then returned through a slot in the 
front of the unit. 


The newest models produce letter- 
size copies in about four seconds each. 
The copies are completely dry. 

The paper used has a waxlike finish. 
It is of light weight, but if heavier 
copies are required it can be reinforced 
by bonding it to an inexpensive back- 
up paper. This can be done in the ma- 
chine itself. 

The paper usually employed is 
roughly of a buff color, but several 
other colors are offered. Letter-size 
copies cost about 5 cents each. 


The process is more sensitive to some 
inks than to others. In general, it picks 
up well any ink, pencil, or other deposit 
which readily absorbs heat, such as 
those inks with a carbon base. Ordinary 
pencil marks and standard typing and 
printing are easily copied. Some ball 
point and fountain pen inks, particu- 
larly those of a blue color, may not be 
picked up at all, but carbon-base inks 
record readily. Inks that do not record 
may be used to make indications on 
the original that are not desired on the 
copy. 

The amount of exposure can be va- 
ried by reducing the time of exposure, 
thus varying the amount of light re- 
ceived. If the exposure is too prolonged, 
copies are too dark. On the other hand, 
too short an exposure produces a copy 
insufficiently dark. The exposure re- 


quired for a given copy may be gauged 
easily by an operator after short 
experience. 


Verifax 

The Verifax process is an outgrowth 
of photocopying. However, it can make 
copies on non-sensitized paper, such as 
bond, and a number of copies can be 
made from a single negative. For these 
reasons it is considered separately from 
conventional photocopying. 


The original material is placed face 
to face with a sheet of sensitized paper 
called a matrix, as in the reflex method 
of photocopying. These sheets are 
placed on the glass surface of the copy- 
ing unit, and light passes through the 
copy paper to the original. The light 
areas of the original reflect this light to 
the matrix, while the dark areas absorb 
it and do not reflect it. 

Wherever light strikes the matrix, a 
chemical reaction occurs. The matrix is 
removed from the unit and placed in an 
“activator” solution. As a result, the 
areas not reached by light during the 
exposure are changed into a dark dye- 
like substance, while the areas touched 
by light are “fixed.” As the matrix is 
removed from the solution, it is placed 
face to face with a sheet of non-sensi- 
tized copy paper and both are passed 
between squeegee rollers. (The copy 
paper does not itself pass through a 
solution. ) 

Asa result of being pressed together, 
the dye-like substance is transferred to 
the copy sheet to produce the final copy. 
More than enough of this dye is pro- 
duced to make one copy. In practice 
about five copies can be made from one 
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matrix, and it is possible to obtain 
more, by making slightly lighter copies. 

The Verifax method can copy opaque 
and two-sided originals by direct con- 
tact—without enlarging or reducing. It 
can copy art work, letterheads, and half- 
tones if they are of not too fine a screen, 
and, of course, typed and written 
material. 

Copies are black on white and can be 
made on card stock and on both sides 
of a sheet. 

An accessory unit available for use 
with Verifax copiers can be used to 
make offset masters from the matrix in 
about one minute. 

Since each copy taken from a matrix 
reduces the amount of dye on the ma- 
trix, each successive copy becomes 
weaker. The first copy can be made in 
about 50 seconds; successive copies can 
be made at a rate of about three a 
minute. 

Letter-size copies cost approximately 
9 cents, legal-size copies about 12 cents. 
Additional copies made from one ma- 
trix, however, cost about one-quarter 
and one-third cent each, respectively. 

As with photocopying, overexpos- 
ure produces dark copies, underexpos- 
ure light copies. The correct exposure 
can be gauged easily after a little 
experience. 


Xerography 

The xerographic process operates on 
the familiar principle that unlike elec- 
trical charges attract each other, whereas 
like charges repel each other. 

A copying camera is used to throw 
the image of material to be copied onto 
a plate which is coated and has been 
given a positive electrical charge. The 
action of the light is to cancel this 
charge. Thus the charge remains only 
in the areas corresponding to the dark 
areas of the original, and the image has, 
in effect, been written on the plate in 
the form of a positive electrical charge, 
which is, of course, invisible. 

The plate is then placed in a devel- 
oping tray, where a dark powder of 
resinous nature is passed over it. This 
powder has previously been given a 
negative electrical charge; consequently, 
it adheres to the charged portions of 
the plate, and the image becomes at 
once visible. 

A sheet of paper, positively charged, 
is then placed over the plate, and as a 
result, a portion of the powder is drawn 
from the plate to the paper. The sheet 
is then placed in a “fuser” for a few sec- 
onds, where, as a result of heat, the pow- 
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der is fused permanently into the paper. 

It is possible to obtain up to eight 
copies from the powder remaining on 
the plate after one exposure and one 
charge of powder. Among these may be 
a paper offset master. 

The xerographic process can copy 
typed and handwritten material, draw- 
ings, art work, photographs, letterheads, 
etc. Some cameras permit enlarging and 
reducing. Copies are completely dry, 
and of high quality. 

The process can be used to prepare 
paper offset masters; pre-sensitized, pos- 
itive-working metal offset plates; spirit 
masters; and translucent copies for 
processing in diazo equipment. 

While most copies are black on 
white, many different colors and weights 
of copy paper can be used. Single copies 
can be made in about three minutes and 
cost about six cents. Offset masters cost 
about 12 cents each. 

New equipment employing the xero- 
graphic process includes “continuous” 
models in which the entire process con- 
tinues automatically once the original 
material has been fed into the machine. 
High speeds can be attained. 


The Duplicating Processes 


Gelatin 

The gelatin process is a variation on 
the spirit process, It is sometimes called 
the hectograph process (the spirit proc- 
ess being similarly called the liquid 
hectograph process). 

Chemically, the two methods are very 
similar. Both use aniline dyes. Mechan- 
ically they differ. In the gelatin process, 
the master is prepared by typing or 
drawing with a hectograph carbon face 
down on the master, instead of face up 
beneath it. If a carbon is not used, the 
master may also be prepared by typing 
or drawing on it with a hectograph ink, 
crayon, or pencil. In any case, the writ- 
ten material appears as deposits of a 
dye. 

Thus, the master, as prepared, is read- 
ily legible, the reading being arranged 
naturally from left to right. 

But copies are not made directly 
from the master. The master, instead, is 
placed face down on a flat gelatin sur- 
face, and the dye is physically trans- 
ferred to the gelatin. The image is 
thereby reversed. 

The gelatin may be placed in a flat- 
bed unit, or wrapped around the rotat- 
ing drum of a duplicator. Whatever the 
method, copies are made from the gela- 
tin, not from the master. 


To make each copy, a sheet of copy 
paper is placed face down on the mas- 
ter. A portion of the dye adheres to it, 
creating the final copy. Each copy re- 
moves a thin layer of dye, leaving 
enough for the next copies. Usually, 
from 50 to 100 copies can be made. 
However, if the copies are not run at 
once, the dye will gradually sink into 
the gelatin, permitting the gelatin to be 
used over again, usually within 24 
hours. The process may be repeated 
indefinitely. 

As with the spirit method, copies are 
usually purple on white paper. How- 
ever, carbons and special ribbons and 
pencils of various colors may be ob- 
tained, and these can be used in any 
desired combination on one master, per- 
mitting great variety. Purple, however, 
usually gives the longest runs with the 
strongest copies. 

The speed of operation depends on 
the type of machine and the operator. 
With flat-bed equipment, about ten 
copies can be made in a minute. A ro- 
tary duplicator may be able to produce 
as many as 75 copies in a minute. Copies 
cost a fraction of a cent each. 

The quality of copies depends on the 
clarity and evenness of the original typ- 
ing or writing. The greater the amount 
of dye on the master, of course, the 
more copies can be made from it. The 
quality of the copy paper is also a fac- 
tor, better results being obtained, natu- 
rally enough, from better paper. The 
gelatin surface should be slightly moist 
during the duplicating operation. 

The gelatin used in a flat-bed ma- 
chine is usually in roll form, so that it 
can be advanced to the next master at 
the end of a run, without having to 
wait until the particular master can be 
re-used. The gelatin is usually cloth- 
backed for purposes of reinforcement 
and ease of handling. 


Offset 


The offset process, as used in the of- 
fice, is a modification (and simplifica- 
tion) of the familiar printing process 
known as photo-offset lithography. It 
is a little complicated to describe, but 
it turns out work of superior quality. 

A master or plate is prepared. This 
may be of paper, plastic, or metal. Ma- 
terial is written or typed on it, appear- 
ing as deposits in the form of greasy 
lines. The master may be prepared on 
the typewriter, using an appropriate 
ribbon, or with any writing instrument 
which can make lines having the re- 
quired greasy nature. Offset masters may 
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Tools of the Office 


also be prepared photographically, or 
by such other processes as xerography, 
photocopying, Veftifax, diazo, and 
facsimile. 

After preparation, the master or plate 
is placed around the rotating drum of 
the duplicator. It passes over two roll- 
ers as the drum rotates. 

The first of these is moistened with 
water. Because of the nature of the plate 
and of the greasy line work on it, the 
water adheres to the bare parts of the 
plate but not to the lines. It may be said 
that the original message has now been 
written dry on a wet background. 

As the drum continues to rotate, the 
master is brought into contact with the 
second roller, which is moistened with 
ink. This ink has a greasy nature and is 
therefore repelled by the water on the 
plate, but it adheres to the greasy lines. 
The message now appears in the form 
of ink on a wet background. 

The drum rotates further, and the 
plate now passes into contact with a 
large cylinder covered with a rubber 
“blanket,” and as the blanket comes into 
contact with the plate, the ink is trans- 
ferred to the blanket. 

This complete cycle — moistening 
with water, moistening with ink, and 
printing on the rubber blanket cylinder 
—occurs each time the drum rotates. 

But final copies have not yet been 
made. The copy paper is fed into the 
machine, one sheet for each rotation of 
the drum. As it is pressed against the 
blanket cylinder the ink is transferred 
to the paper. 

This device of “offsetting” the ink 
from the master to the paper by means 
of the blanket cylinder (which gives 
the process its name) allows the image 
to be pressed firmly into the copy pa- 
per, making it possible to print half- 
tones and other art work on rough pa- 
per without losing clarity to any impor- 
tant degree. 


Process gives high quality work 


The offset process produces work of 
high quality. Any number of printing 
colors may be used. The registration of 
the equipment is usually very exact, so 
that re-runs for additional colors are 
possible. The equipment can operate 
at speeds of 4,500 copies an hour up to 
estimated maximum speeds of 9,000 an 
hour. The number of copies which may 
be made from one master varies with 
the type of master used — metal plates 
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producing as many as 100,000 in some 
cases. However, the process is consid- 
ered economically feasible for runs of 
as few as ten copies. 

Costs are difficult to estimate because 
they vary widely with the length of the 
run, but operation is not expensive. 
Single copies cost approximately five 
cents, with costs per copy diminishing 
so that runs of a thousand copies cost 
about two dollars altogether. 

The equipment is admittedly more 
difficult to operate than most other of- 
fice duplicating types, and not a little 
operator skill is required. There have 
been a number of technical improve- 
ments in new machines, however, which 
have been intended to bring operation 
of the office offset duplicator within the 
reach of a relatively unskilled operator. 

While masters are easily typed, care 
should be taken (as with all duplicat- 
ing equipment) to see that the typing 
(or writing) is even and consistent. A 
heavily typed master may not print as 
well as one typed with a moderate 
touch, since heavy pressure may cause 
letters to “spread” or to press the let- 
ters beyond reach of the ink roller, so 
that only their outlines will print. The 
touch should be firm but light — not 
enough to cause indentations — and 
typewriter keys should be clean. It is 
not necessary that the material typed 
on the master be easily readable for the 
master to be capable of turning out first 
rate Copies. 

Corrections on the master are easily 
made by erasing and typing over the 
error. However, care should be taken 
to use the proper kind of eraser — one 
that is not greasy, since it may leave 
traces that pick up ink from the ink 
roller. And erasures should not be deep, 
since damage to the master may cause 
it to pick up unwanted ink. 


Relief 


The relief process prints from em- 
bossed or raised letters. A familiar ex- 
ample is an ordinary rubber hand 
stamp. The typewriter itself uses the 
relief process. The embossed letters may 
be inked and used to print directly on 
the copy paper (as in the case of the 
stamp), or they may print (as in the 
case of the typewriter) through an 
inked ribbon. 

Most office duplicators using the 
process, however, consist basically of a 
rotating drum which has channels into 
which movable type may be inserted, 
an ink supply, and a feeding mecha- 
nism by which paper can be inserted 


between the type and a roller. The type 
itself may be covered by a broad inked 
ribbon—which is the method used when 
the equipment is intended to produce 
copy that resembles typed material—or 
it may be inked by an ink roller before 
it comes into contact with the paper. 
Usually the same machine is capable of 
either method. 

This type of equipment was long 
known as “multigraph.” This term, 
however, which is owned by the Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., has in 
recent years been used to describe du- 
plicating equipment made by that com- 
pany without particular reference to 
the specific duplicating process used. 
The company describes this particular 
process by designating machines which 
use it as “Multigraph (Relief Process)” 
machines. 

The type is set by hand into the 
channels of the drum. It may be changed 
at any time during a run, which gives 
the process particular versatility for 
use in preparing price lists and other 
material in which there are frequent 
changes. Rubber plates may be used in 
lieu of, or in addition to, the metal type, 
as well as slugs, electrotypes, signature 
plates, etc. 

The process can turn out hundreds 
of thousands of copies if required. It is 
not an ideal process for very short runs, 
because of the labor involved in setting 
the type. However, once the type is set, 
the cost per copy is extremely low, be- 
ing a small fraction of a cent. The equip- 
ment can turn out from 2,500 to 6,000 
copies an hour, in any color, on paper 
of any color. Registration can be made 
exact enough to permit re-runs for the 
purpose of adding additional colors. 
Quality is high. 


Special Liquid 

For the last two years, this depart- 
ment’s review of duplicating processes 
has listed the Azograph process (made 
by the A. B. Dick Co.) and the Chemo- 
graph process (made by Ditto, Inc.) as 
a separate but related pair of processes. 
The introduction last fall of the Tran- 
sograph process (by Columbia Ribbon 
& Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc.) adds another 
to this group, for while it is not identi- 
cal to either of the other processes, it is 
designed to accomplish much the same 
purpose—the preparation of copies by 
a method sufficiently like standard spirit 
duplication to offer the ease and sim- 
plicity of that process but at the same 
time providing a means of overcoming 
the biggest inherent disadvantage of 
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the spirit process—its stain hazard. 

Azograph and Chemograph use azo 
dyes and are chemically quite different 
from the spirit process, which uses ani- 
line dyes. Columbia Ribbon refers to 
the Transograph process as a “com- 
pletely new spirit duplicating process,” 
but it was not possible to obtain tech- 
nical details before press deadline. 

The essential secret of all three meth- 
ods, however, is in preventing the for- 
mation of the printing dyes until the 
master is placed on the duplicator and 
the copy paper is fed into the machine. 

In the case of Azograph and Chemo- 
graph, this is accomplished by separat- 
ing two chemical agents so that they 
do not react to form a dye until they 
meet within the machine. The masters 
used are prepared by typing or draw- 
ing, with a special sheet (known as an 
Azograph transfer sheet or a Chemo- 
graph carbon respectively) placed face 
up underneath. These take the place of 
the conventional purple carbon used in 
the spirit process. 

Mechanically the method is much like 
the spirit process. The master is 
wrapped around the rotating drum of 
the machine. But, as it is moistened, the 
chemical agents are exposed to each 
other, forming a printing dye. This dye 
then prints onto the paper, producing 
the final copies. 

Transograph uses Transograph Trans- 
fer Sets to prepare masters. This proc- 
ess also provides for the creation of 
printing dyes within the machine. These 
masters are available in a variety of 
forms, including continuous forms. 


Masters are clean to touch 


Thus, all three methods solve the 
staining problem by not exposing the 
dyes to the operator's touch. 

These processes are essentially in- 
tended for the same type of work for 
which spirit duplication is used. In gen- 
eral, they sacrifice length of run for 
cleanliness of operation, it being con- 
sidered that standard runs will not ex- 
ceed 100 copies by any great margin. 
The Azograph process prints in blue, 
Chemogr*ph in a deep blue-black, and 
Transograph in a deep shade resem- 
bling Chemograph. 

As with the spirit process, copies be- 
come fainter as the run progresses and 
the quantity of dve on the master de- 
creases. The equipment operates at 
speeds about comparable to those of the 
Spirit process. 

In many cases the same equipment 
mav be used for both the spirit process 
78 


and one of the new methods. Azograph 
duplicators, for example, handie the 
spirit process without alteration; older 
spirit duplicators, however, do not nec- 
essarily handle Azograph. A similar 
situation exists with respect to Chemo- 
graph; Ditto reports that its existing 
spirit duplicators are easily modified to 
handle Chemograph. Columbia states 
that existing spirit equipment is suit- 
able for use with Transograph. 


Spirit 

The spirit process is sometimes called 
the liquid process, the fluid process, or 
the liquid hectograph process. Chemi- 
cally it is practically identical to the 
gelatin process described above. 

The master used is a sheet of coated 
paper. In preparing it a sheet of carbon 
paper is placed face up under it. Pres- 
sure from the writing instrument causes 
a portion of the dye to be transferred 
from the carbon to the back of the mas- 
ter, creating a reversed image of the 
material typed. 

The master is then placed about the 
rotating drum of the duplicator. Each 
time it rotates, a sheet of copy paper 
enters the machine, slightly moistened 
as it enters by a solution containing al- 
cohol. The alcohol serves as a solvent 
for the dye on the master, and as it 
comes into contact with it, it removes 
a thin layer of dye and transfers it by 
physical contact to the copy sheet, mak- 
ing the final copy. 

Enough dye is deposited on the mas- 
ter when it is made to permit it to make 
several hundred copies. A good master 
may make 300 or 400 copies, and longer 
runs are sometimes claimed. Copies 
grow fainter as the run progresses. 

Carbons in a number of different col- 
ors may be used in preparing the same 
master. As with the gelatin process, 
however, purple gives the best results, 
in terms of strength of copy lines and 
the number of copies that can be made. 

Spirit duplicators are available in 
both manual and electric versions. Man- 
ual models usually can produce from 40 
to 60 copies a minute. Electric models 
may run as fast as 200 copies a minute, 
but optimum results are usually ob- 
tained at speeds from 80 to 120 copies 
a minute. 

Varying the speed of operation can 
affect the quality of copies. At exces- 
sively slow speeds, for example, the so- 
lution on the paper may begin to dry 
before it touches the master, and copies 
will then be lighter. The darkness of 
copies can also be varied by changing 


the pressure of the roller which drives 
the paper against the master, and by 
increasing the flow of liquid. 

Masters should be prepared with even 
typing, the keys being clean, or with 
even pressure when using a hard-pointed 
writing instrument such as a ball point 
pen. Erasures are made easily by scrap- 
ing off faulty material with a dull blade, 
or with the proper kind of eraser (but 
excess dye should always be scraped 
away before attempting to erase). Eras- 
ures may also be covered by applying 
a correction pencil, which covers the 
unwanted dye. New material may then 
be typed over the site of the error. 


Stencil 

The stencil process uses a true sten- 
cil for printing purposes. A stencil is a 
sheet of paper, plastic, metal, or other 
material, in which letters and numerals 
have been punched. Actual openings 
are formed, so that ink brushed on one 
side of the stencil may pass through 
to the copy paper on the other side, re- 
producing the pattern of the openings. 

The typical office-type stencil is a 
wax-covered sheet of fibrous material. 
This fibrous base holds the centers of 
letters such as “o” in place even though 
the surrounding lines have been com- 
pletely cut through. Actually, the lines 
are not punched completely through 
the waxy covering, while the fibrous 
base allows ink to pass through without 
interference. 

Stencils are cut easily by typewriter 
or stylus, and may be prepared also by 
the facsimile and photocopy methods. 

After the stencil has been cut, it is 
wrapped around the rotating drum of 
the duplicating machine. An ink sup- 
ply is brushed against the stencil from 
within the drum, which is perforated, 
and as the drum rotates, the ink passes 
through the openings in the stencil to 
the copy paper, which enters as the 
drum revolves. 

In another type of machine, known 
as the “twin-cylinder” type, the master 
is wrapped around two cylinders, which 
are covered by a silk screen. This type 
of machine uses ink in paste form, sup- 
plied in tubes. 

One new development, called “Dia- 
graphy,” uses a dye-producing com- 
pound in lieu of conventional ink. The 
dye is not formed until the machine 
goes into operation. This method elim- 
inates the customary stain hazard. 

Manual and electric models are of- 
fered. The former can turn out between 
40 and 100 copies a minute, on the 
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average. The latter can operate at speeds 
of about 180 a minute. Some machines 
can exceed this rate considerably. 


The stencil process can use inks of 
different colors. Usually only one color 
is printed at a time. The paper used is 
normally fairly rough, although with 
proper care (especially in slipsheeting) 
bond or offset paper can be used. If 
some of the newer fast-drying inks are 
used, copies can be made more easily 
on the better grades of paper. 


Good stencils may be capable of pro- 
ducing several thousand copies if prop- 
erly made and handled. Using special 
stencils, much longer runs are possible. 


Costs per copy vary with the length 
of the run. It is estimated that a hun- 
dred copies will cost between 35 and 
40 cents, while a thousand can be made 
for about $2.40. To obtain good copies 
it is essential to use Care in cutting the 
stencil. The typewriter ribbon is not 
used, and the keys should be clean. Typ- 
ing (Or writing, if manual preparation 
is used) should be even and firm. When 
drawing on a stencil, heavy pressure 
may Cause it to tear; broad lines may 
be obtained with a broad stylus. 

Corrections are easily made with the 
aid of correction fluid, which fills in the 
lines of unwanted letters. 

The sharpest copies are obtained 
from non-film stencils. Film stencils 
may be helpful in preventing a typist 
with a heavy touch from chopping out 
the centers of letters, and they are useful 
in preventing the type from becoming 
clogged with wax removed from the 
stencil. To make copy heavier — by 
broadening the lines—the typist may 
use a Cushion sheet. 


The Manufacturers 


The following list includes the prin- 
cipal makers of office-type copying and 
duplicating equipment. Such devices as 
automatic typewriters and high-speed 
printers are included in more appro- 
priate categories, such as Typewriters 


and Integrated Data Processing Equip- 


ment. Also see Microfilm Equipment. 


The codes used in the list are as 
follows: 

D—Diazo equipment. 

E — Electrofax equipment. (This 
equipment is currently in the testing 
stage. ) 

F— Facsimile equipment, including 
models for stencil-cutting. 

G—Gelatin equipment. 

M—Microfilm equipment usable for 
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NI — No information available at 
press time on current products. 

O — Offset equipment of the office 
type. 

P—Photocopy equipment. 

R—Relief-type equipment. 

SL — Special liquid process equip- 
ment, including Azograph, Chemo- 
graph, and Transograph. 

SP—Spirit equipment. 

ST—Stencil equipment. 

T—Thermo-Fax equipment. 

V—Verifax equipment. 

X—Xerographic equipment. 


Addo-X, Inc., 300 Park Ave., New 
York. (F; ST) 

Addressograph — Multigraph Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. (O; R) 

Air Associates, Inc. SEE: Electronic 
Communications, Inc. 

American Optical Co., Instrument 
Div., Buffalo 15, N. Y. (M) 

American Photocopy Equipment Co., 
1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26. 
(P) 

American Tag Co., 6200 S. State St., 
Chicago 21. (R—NI) 

Ampto, Inc., Newton, N. J. (Affiliate 
of Anken Film & Chemcial Corp.) (P) 

Autocopy, Inc., 12150 S. Peoria St., 
Chicago 43. (G—NI; SP—NI) 

Bohn Duplicator Corp., 444 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. (SP; ST) 

Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 4700 W. 
Montrose Ave., Chicago 41 (D) 

Burroughs Corp., 6071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32. (M) 

Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 551 Herbhill Rd., Glen Cove, 
L.1., N. Y. (G; SL—Transograph) 

Copease Corp., 425 Park Ave., New 
York 22. (P) 

Copycat Corp., 41 Union Square 
West, New York 3. (D; P) 

Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St., 
New York 7. (P; SP) 

Copy-Plus, Inc., 2817 W. Carmen 
Ave., Milwaukee 9. (SP) 

Cormac Photocopy Corp., 80 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11. (P) 

Davidson Corp., 29 Ryerson St., 
Brooklyn 5, N.Y. (O; R) 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31. (O; P; SL—Azograph; SP; 
ST) 

Diebold, Inc., Flofilm Div., 
127, Norwalk, Conn. (M) 

Ditto, Inc., 6800 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45. (O; SL—Chemograph; SP) 

Duophoto Corp., 236 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. (P) 
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Du Prints, Inc., 1502 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles 15. (SP; ST) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. (V) 

Electronic Communications, Inc., Air 
Associates Div., Teterboro, N. J. (F) 

Filmsort, Div., Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc., 50 S. Pearl St., Pearl River, N. Y. 
(M) 

Formfoto Mfg. Co., 3715 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago. (P—NI1) 

General Binding Corp. SEE: Rex-O- 
Graph Div. 

General Photo Products Co., Inc., 
15 Summit Ave., Chatham, N. J. (P) 

Gestetner Duplicator Corp., 216 Lake 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. (P—to make sten- 
cils; ST) 

Graphic Duplicator Co., 6 Halstead 
Ave., Harrison, N. Y. (G—NI) 

Griscombe Products, Inc., 133 W. 21 
St., New York 11. (M) 

The Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid St., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. (P—Camera type; 
X) 

Hanimex (USA), Inc., 770 Eleventh 
Ave., New York 10. (M) 

Milo Harding Co., 500 S. Monterey 
Pass Rd., Monterey Park, Calif. (MI— 
Tracing scopes; ST) 

Harris-Seybold Co., Div. of Harris— 
Intertype Corp., 4510 E. 71 St., Cleve- 
land 5. (O—large) 

Hart Mfg. Co., 2400 Endicott St., St. 
Paul 14. (SP—NI) 

Hecto Products, Inc., 110 W. 17 St., 
New York 11, (G) 

The Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 23. (G; SP; ST) 

Hunter Photo-Copyist, Inc., 566 
Spencer St., Syracuse, N. Y. (P) 

Keuffel & Esser Co., 300 Adams, Ho- 
boken, N. J. (D—for microfilm enlarge- 
ments) 

A. Kimball Co., 444 Fourth Ave, 
New York 16. (R) 

L & O Research & Development 
Corp., 134 N. Wayne Ave., Wayne, Pa. 
(PF) 

F. G. Ludwig, Inc., 66 Coulter St.. 
Old Saybrook, Conn. (P) 

Marr Duplicator Co., Inc., 53 Park 
Place, New York 7. (ST) 

Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake 
St., Minneapolis 16. (SP) 

Microlex Corp., 1 Graves St., Roches- 
ter 14, N. Y. (M) 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 
Bush Ave., St. Paul 6. (M; T) 

The Multistamp Co., 527 W. 21 St., 
Norfolk 10 Va. (ST) 
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Nord Mfg. Corp., 366 Jericho Turn- 
pike, Mineola, L. 1., N. Y. (P) 

Old Town Corp., 345 Madison Ave., 

New York. (SP) 
zalid, Div. of General Aniline & 
Film Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. (D) 

Paragon-Revolute Corp., 77 South 
Ave., Rochester 4, N. Y. (D) 

The C. F. Pease Co., 2601 W. Irving 
Park Rd., Chicago 18. (D) 

Peck & Harvey, 5650 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 45. (D) 

Peerless Colonial Products, Inc., 200 
N. Main St., lvoryton, Conn. (D) 

Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shore- 
ham, Long Island, N. Y. (P) 

Pelprinter, Inc., 555 Central Ave., 
Orange, N. J. (D) 

Pekas Duplicator Co., Lock Box 306, 
Lesterville, §. D. (ST) 

Photorapid of America, Inc., 320 
Broadway, New York 7. (D; P) 

Photostat Corp., P.O. Box 1970, 
Rochester, N. Y. (O; P—camera type; 
V) 

Polychrome Corp.,2 Ashburton Ave.., 
Yonkers 2, N. Y. (MI — Adapter to 
make offset masters from Verifax) 

The Print-O-Matic Co., Inc., 724 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6. (MI — 
Diagraphy method using special “ink- 
less” compound with stencils; ST) 

Radio Corp. of America, Front & 
Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. (E) 

Recordak Corp., 415 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (M; V) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. (M; P—including cam- 
era types) 

Reproduction Products Co., 12790 
Westwood Ave., Detroit 23. (D; MI— 
Reprofax,an electrostatic printing proc- 
ess, under development, with machines 
expected in mid-year) 


Filing Equipment 


FILING EQUIPMENT, in theory at 
least, is used to provide storage for rec- 
ords of potential value to their owner. 
If, in practice, the files are full of use- 
less documents, a study of good records 
management principles is clearly in or- 
der. But this is beyond the scope of this 
department. 

The records in storage may be classi- 
fied according to the frequency with 
which they are consulted. In general, 
records that are “active” are kept in 
equipment which features convenience 
of access. Records that are called on 
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Rex-O-Graph Div., General Binding 
Corp., 7840 W. Hicks St., Milwaukee 
14. (SP) 

Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., 387 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. (F; SP; ST) 

Robertson Photo-mechanix, Inc., 
7440 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 31. (P— 
camera type) 

Rovico, Inc., 318 Market St., New- 
ark 2,N. J. (P) 

Rutherford Duplicator Co., P.O. Box 
13087, Houston 19. (ST) 

Speedliner Co., 4404 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. (SP) 

Speed-O-Print Corp., 1801 W.. Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago 13. (ST—NI) 

Speed-O-Stat Corp., 236 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. (P) 

Standard Duplicating Machines 
Corp., 1935 Parkway, Everett 49, Mass. 
(SP) 

Stenafax Div., Times Facsimile Corp., 
540 W. 58 St., New York 19. (F) 

Stewart-W arner Electronics, 1300 N. 
Kostner Ave., Chicago 51. (F) 

Tecnifax Corp., Holyoke, Mass. (D) 

Times Facsimile Corp. SEE: Stena- 
fax Div. 

Vari-Color Duplicator Co., 435 S. 
Lincoln St., Shawnee, Okla. (SP; ST) 

Visirecord, Inc., Copiague, L.1., N.Y. 
(SP) 

Weber Marking Systems, Div. of 
Weber Addressing Machine Co. Inc., 
215 E, Prospect Ave., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
(ST) 

The Western Union Telegraph Co., 
60 Hudson St., New York 13. (F) 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. (O—marketed by Photostat 
Corp.) 

Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co.., 
1201 Cortland St., Chicago 14. (SP; ST) 


and Office Safes 


less frequently are usually kept in less 
accessible locations. 

Filing equipment thus tends to clas- 
sify itself according to whether storage 
is to be temporary or permanent, and 
also according to the type of use to 
which the records will be put. 

But filing equipment is costly, and, 
moreover, it occupies floor space which 
in the modern office is itself costly. 

Modern filing equipment, therefore, 
has been designed to reduce costs as 
far as possible. Aside from the obvious 
economy of reducing the bulk of mate- 
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rial to be filed, there are several ways 
in which record housing costs can be 
curtailed. 

One of these is to reduce the volume | 
of space actually occupied by the equip- 
ment needed to house a given volume 
of records. This has been done in some 
instances by redesigning standard filing 
cabinets to get an extra file drawer into 
a given cabinet height—chiefly by elim- 
inating unnecessary space between 
drawers and between the tops of records | 
and the tops of the drawers. It has also 
been achieved by the use of expanding. 
front file drawers which allow a tighter 
packing of material in the drawers, since 
“fingering space” is eliminated. More 
compact compressors, also, can be used, 
as can thin metallic dividers. 


—. 


Compact filing methods offered 


Two record housing methods. that | 
are particularly compact are shelf filing 
and mobile storage installations. 

Shelf filing basically consists of ar- 
ranging file folders on shelving, mak- 
ing the necessary adaptations in the in- 
dexing system so that material can be 
located conveniently. While standard 
shelving of suitable size can be used, 
there are on the market a number of 
models particularly designed for the 
purpose, being equipped with index 
card holders, dividers or follower 
blocks, and (where required ) facilities 
for holding hanging folders. | 

The basic shelf design has been mod- 
ified by some manufacturers so that the 
shelves may be completely housed in } 
closed cabinets. The doors are usually 
hinged horizontally or otherwise 
mounted so that when open they are | 
parallel to the floor. Some of these may 
be used as working surfaces when open. 
Some types slide back out of the way. | 

The great advantages of shelf filing | 
are its high compactness and relatively 
low cost. Far less construction material 
is used to enclose a given volume of | 
records than is required in a filing cab- 
inet, and shelf units may be placed | 
closer together than can filing cabinets, ) 
since it is no longer necessary to leave 
room in which to open the drawer t0 
maximum depth. | 

Another space-saver is “mobile stot- 
age.” The mobile storage principle con- 
sists essentially of mounting storage | 
units of any desired type (shelving, 
transfer cases, supply cabinets, etc.) $0 
that they slide from side to side, riding 
either on tracks in the floor or sus- 
pended from overhead tracks. A row of 
units may be placed permanently against 
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a back wall, while tracks are installed 
immediately in front of it. By mount- 
ing One or two fewer units on the 
tracks than there are units in the back 
row, space is left to slide cabinets in the 
front row to the side in order to obtain 
access to the rear row. 

Similarly, a third row can be mounted 
immediately in front of the second row, 
so that access to the second row may be 
had by sliding units of the third row to 
the side. Theoretically, the number of 
rows is unlimited, but in practice three 
or four rows make a workable arrange- 
ment. The more rows, of course, the 
less convenient is the access to rear cab- 
inets. Thus mobile storage, at least for 
units not in the first row, is best suited 
to storage of inactive or relatively inac- 
tive records. 

Another approach to reducing filing 
costs may actually result in the use of 
bulkier and more expensive equipment. 
This may be the case where records are 
highly active and speed of access is 
paramount. Thus, so called visible and 
“visible-vertical” systems have devel- 
oped, the labor savings being consid- 
ered to offset added equipment expense. 

Essentially, the difference between a 
visible system and its opposite—a ver- 
tical system—lies in whether or not any 
part of an individual record may be 
seen and identified when the record in 
front of it is in place in the files. The 
term “vertical” has nothing whatever 
to do with the physical position of the 
record with respect to the horizontal. It 
its more properly, though less fre- 
quently, referred to as “blind” filing. 

Visible records are arranged so that 
one or more margins of each record will 


The house of business is built largely of papers. But there are 
too many of them, and the debris hampers efficiency. Unlike 
houses of cards, which fall in a slight breeze, houses of paper 
are hard to budge with a bulldozer. However, many offices are 
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protrude to the side (or top or bottom). 

In some cases, the records are carried 
in pockets, often of transparent plastic 
or at least provided with a transparent 
margin. These may be mounted in flat 
drawers or slides, or in books or in some 
similar arrangement. Sometimes such 
records may be mounted in loose leaf 
binders, pockets not being used. Visible 
arrangements allow rapid access to rec- 
ords, but may not (depending on the 
system) allow easy removal of the 
records. 


Quick-access methods save filing time 


The vertical-visible method is at 
heart a form of visible filing, but the 
term has come into use to mean a type 
in which records (usually cards) are 
mounted in banks against large dividers 
in a type of tub file, with a side margin 
(and usually a top diagonal margin 
also) visible. Such an arrangement usu- 
ally shows a portion of the top margin 
as well. The principle allows extremely 
rapid access to filed material, together 
with easy removal, and is well suited to 
machine accounting and similar appli- 
cations, It is, however, fairly bulky and 
expensive, and it qualifies as a cost- 
saver in terms of the labor time it saves. 

The attempt to reduce labor time has 
also motivated the design of various 
types of mechanized files. One popular 
design makes use of a basically rotary 
arrangement of card records. Models 
vary in their particular features. In 
some, the cards are attached to a ring 
or other retaining device; in others they 
are carried about the circumference of 
a wheel or drum, being kept in place 
by retaining bands; in still others, they 
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ride in trays which are designed to re- 
main upright regardless of the position 
of the rotating mechanism. 

Many of these files are electrically 
powered, and special features may allow 
a seated operator to have a bank of trays 
or of cards brought to desk level at the 
touch of a button. 

In other arrangements, visible card 
trays may be mounted in banks that 
move vertically. Again, at the touch of 
a button, a selected tray may be brought 
automatically to working level. 

Other types of mechanization include 
systems in which files (including corre- 
spondence ) may be mounted on units 
which rotate around a vertical axis, and 
certain models in which cards are margi- 
nally punched at the bottom in accord- 
ance with a code, filed at random in a 
special drawer, and located by entering 
the code on a keyboard actuating a 
mechanism which raises the cards above 
the level of adjacent cards. 

The latter approach makes use of the 
principle of random filing. Wherever 
records can be filed in such a way that 
it is not necessary to hunt specific loca- 
tions in the files (as by dispensing 
with a strict alphabetical or numerical 
sequence ), speed of filing is increased. 
There are certain filing systems avail- 
able which permit at least a semi-ran- 
dom type of filing designed to speed 
both the filing and locating of records. 

One of the interesting developments 
of the last few years has been the in- 
crease in equipment designed to per- 
mit individual workers to perform a 
variety of jobs relating to a given book- 
keeping or accounting function. Thus, 
machine stations in many cases provide 


learning to discard unessential records and to file compactly 
those that remain. This open-shelf installation at Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company shows one good way to do it. Shelves 
have no expensive moving parts and need less aisle space. 
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not Only a place for the machine to- 
gether with a working area, but also 
facilities for housing the records at the 
point of use. New types of equipment 
have been designed for machine ac- 
counting records. 

Not a little of this equipment is now 
offered with protection features against 
fire. It is argued that most office fires 
occur during the working day, when 
records are exposed. It follows that if a 
maximum number of records can be 
housed in protected storage, dangers 
from fire losses can be minimized. 

Consequently, the market now offers 
a range of insulated record equipment 
designed for installation at the point 
where the records are used. The list in- 
cludes posting desks, ledger trays and 
insulated filing cabinets. 


Fire resistance hard to measure 


It must be pointed out that the qual- 
ities which make for protection against 
fire are more deceptive than may ap- 
pear. Placing records in steel cabinets 
does not constitute protection. On the 
contrary, ordinary filing cabinets be- 
come ovens in times of fire and turn 
their contents into ashes even though 
the fire itself never enters. Ordinary 
paper chars at temperatures of less than 
400° F, and building fires often reach 
temperatures of 1,000° and even 
2,000°. 

In order to classify storage equip- 
ment according to its ability to pro- 
tect records against heat, the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., and similar 
organizations, such as the Safe Manu- 
facturers National Association, have 
determined the requirements for vari- 
ous levels of protection and have issued 
corresponding labels which may be 
used, under appropriate regulations, by 
manufacturers whose products meet the 
requirements. 

Usually these labels indicate that a 
record container will prevent the tem- 
perature at a specified point within from 
exceeding 350° F over a specified pe- 
riod of time. The exact meanings of 
these labels may be determined by 
studying the specifications issued by 
the appropriate organizations. Roughly, 
the following definitions apply: 


What the labels mean 


The Class A Label indicates resist- 
ance to a four-hour fire reaching 2,000°, 
during which temperatures one inch 
from walls and door will not exceed 
350°. It also signifies resistance to ex- 
plosion from sudden heating and to 
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dropping 30 feet and being reheated. 

The Class B Label indicates resistance 
to a two-hour fire reaching 1850°, again 
with temperatures one inch from walls 
or door not exceeding 350°. It also in- 
dicates resistance to explosion from 
sudden heating and to impact after 
dropping. 

The Class C Label indicates a similar 
resistance (in terms of interior tem- 
perature) to one-hour fires reaching 
1700°, together with resistance to both 
explosion from sudden heating and 
impact. 

The Class D Label, which is not in- 
tended to show protective qualities in 
buildings where collapse may occur as 
a result of fire, shows resistance to a 
one-hour fire reaching 1700°, with tem- 
peratures not exceeding 350° in the 
center of the compartment, together 
with resistance to explosion from sud- 
den heating. 

The Class E Label indicates similar 
protection in half-hour fires reaching 
1550°. 

It is emphasized by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories that fire resistance “may 
be seriously impaired by disturbance or 
injury of the insulation material in a 
safe due to fire, burglary, or improper 
application of accessories.” 

The ability of most filing equipment 
to resist theft is very limited, and, in 
any case, bears no direct relation to its 
fire-resisting qualities. The labels used 
generally indicate resistance to attacks 
of various types over specified periods 
of time. 

Labels used on most office equipment, 
other than the more expensive safes, 
generally make no promise of protec- 
tion against attack by explosives or oxy- 
fuel torches. “Tamper-resistant” doors 
are expected to provide resistance 
against tampering for “a limited time.” 
Relocking devices, according to the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, “are in- 
tended to operate and relock the origi- 
nal boltwork or to relock the door by 
the functioning of auxiliary bolts in 
the event of a burglarious attack upon 
the door.” 

It is, of course, too expensive to pro- 
vide truly adequate fire and theft pro- 
tection for all of a company’s records. 
On the other hand, it may be too expen- 
sive not to provide it for the vital rec- 
ords — which vary from company to 
company. An alarmingly high number 
of those businesses that lose their rec- 


ords in fires are unable to continue in 
business. 

Protection in this sense, of course, 
raises the question of microfilming, but | 
that subject is discussed elsewhere in 
this department. 

The labels referred to just above ap- 
ply to safes as well as to other types of 
record protection equipment. Classes 
A, B and C labels are available on safes, 
Classes B and C labels on “insulated 
record containers,” and Classes D and } 
E labels on “insulated filing devices.” 


The Manufacturers 

The following list includes the ma- 
jor manufacturers of various types of 
filing and record storage equipment. } 
See also the list, which follows it imme- 
diately, covering office safes and certain 
types of “point-of-use” record protec. | 
tion equipment. 

The code symbols used in the list are 
as follows: 

FC—Filing cabinets. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

MS—Mobile storage installations in 
which storage units ride on tracks | 
mounted on the floor or suspended from 
above. 

NI — No information available at 
press time on current products. 

RM — Rotary and mechanized files 
and similar equipment. 

SH-—Shelf filing equipment, includ- 
ing open- and closed-shelf types. 

TC—Transfer cases. 

VB — Visible record equipment, 
binder type. } 

VC—Visible record equipment, card 
tray type. (Includes book-type modifi- 
cations. ) 

VV—Visible record equipment, ‘ver- 
tical visible” type. 


Ace Looseleaf Corp., 27 Bleecker St., 
New York 12. (VB) 

Acme Visible Records, Inc., Crozet, 
Va. (RM; VB; VC; VV) 

The Acorn Co., 4605 W. 21 St., Chi- 
cago 50. (FC; MI—Portable deskside) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
678 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 
4, Mich. (FC—Insulated) 

All-Steel Equipment Inc., 100 Grif- 
fith Ave., Aurora, Ill. (FC) 

Amberg File & Index Co., 1627 E. 
Duane Blvd., Kankakee, Ill. (MI—Box. 
portable, some for suspension folders; 
TC) 

American Box & File Co., 18 Man- 
gum St., S. W., Atlanta. (FC—NI1) 

American Metal Products Corp., 3864 
Laclede Ave., St. Louis 8. (FC—NI1) 
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Art Metal Construction Co., Jones & 
Gifford Aves., Jamestown, N. Y. ( FC; 
FC—Plans and drawings; SH; TC; VB; 
VC) 

Art Steel Co., Inc., 170 W. 233 St., 
New York 63. (FC; FC—Blueprint, cut, 
and art work; RM; VB; VC; VV) 

Atlantic Microfilm Corp., 28 Rail- 
road Ave., Pearl River, N. Y. (FC — 
Microfilm) 

Atlas Stencil Files Corp., 16716 
Westfield Ave., Cleveland 10, (FC — 
Stencils, plates) 

Automatic File & Index Co., 549 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6. (FC; TC; 
VV) 

Bankers Box Co., 2607 N. 25 Ave., 
Franklin Park, Ill. (TC) 

The Bentson Mfg. Co., 652 N. High- 
land Ave., Aurora, Ill. (FC) 

Berger Div., Republic Steel Corp., 
1038 Belden Ave. N. E., Canton 5, 
Ohio (FC; TC) 

Borroughs Mfg. Co., 3002 N. Bur- 
dick, Kalamazoo, Mich. (SH) 

Browne-Morse Co., Muskegon, Mich, 
(FC; FC—Microfilm) 

Business Efficiency Aids, 8114 N. 
Lawndale Ave., Skokie, Ill. (Visible 
records using magnetism to separate 
cards) 

Can-Pro Corp., 19 E. McWilliams St., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. (Ml—Shoulder-type 
portable file cases) 

Cel-U-Dex Corp., P. O. Box 1127, 
New Windsor, Newburgh, N. Y. (MI 
—Drawer dividers; SH—Divider units; 
VB) 

Challenger Steel Products Corp., 350 
Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. (FC) 

Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 415 
Madison Ave., New York 17. (FC; FC 
—Blueprint; MI—Portable; TC) 

Columbia Steel Equipment Co., Fort 
Washington, Pa, (FC; SH) 

Convoy, Inc., 3424 Navarre Rd., 
S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. (TC) 

Cooks’, Inc., 207 Lakeview Ave. 
N. E., Blackwood, N. J. (VB) 

Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., 44 N. 
Center St., Corry, Pa. (FC; FC—Micro- 
film; TC) 

Currier Mfg. Co., 2448 W. Larpen- 
teur Ave., St. Paul 8. (FC — custom 
made; SH; VC; VV) 

De Luxe Metal Furniture Co., Div. of 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 243 Struthers 
Ave., Warren, Pa. (SH; TC) 

A. B, Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31. (MI—Stencil files) 

Diebold, Inc., 2011 Mulberry Rd., 
Canton 2, Ohio. (FC — Insulated; RM; 
SH; TC; VB; VC; VV) 
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Dolin Metal Products, Inc., 315 Lex- 
ington Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. (FC— 
One-drawer; MS; SH; TC) 

Durable Metal Products Co., 38-42 
Review Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
(FC; Ml—roller files, lift top type) 

Elbe File & Binder Co., Inc., 649 
Alden St., Fall River, Mass. (VB) 

Electrofile Div., Johnson Fare Box 
Co., 4619 N, Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago 40. (RM) 

Equipto, Div. of Aurora Equipment 
Co., 422 Cleveland, Aurora, Ill. (SH) 

Estey Corp., 350 Broadway, New 
York 13. (SH) 

The Federal Equipment Co., P. O. 
Box 446, Carlisle, Pa. (MI—Flat-drawer 
filing cases) 

Ferris Business Equipment, Inc., 45 
Seymour St., Stratford, Conn. (MI—Tub 
files for cards; RM) 

The General Fireproofing Co., 413 
Dennick Ave., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
(FC; FC—Microfilm; Ml—Card desks; 
SH; TC; VC) 

General Steel Products Corp., Flush- 
ing 55, N. Y. (MS; SH; VV) 

The Globe-W ernicke Co., Norwood, 
Cincinnati 12, (FC; RM — Reference 
stands; SH; TC; VB; VC) 

Guide System & Supply Co., Inc., 335 
Canal St., New Y ork 13. (MI—Units for 
hanging folders; TC) 

The H-O-N Co., Third & Oak Sts., 
Muscatine, lowa. (FC; VC) 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
(MI—Flat-drawer files) 

Harrison Steel Desk & File Co., 4718 
W. Fifth Ave., Chicago 44. (FC; TC) 

Haskell, Inc., 303 E. Carson St., Pitts- 
burgh 19. (FC—One-drawer) 

Hedges Mfg. Co., 2931 Wentworth 
Ave., Chicago 16. (TC) 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 1550 
Grand Blvd., Hamilton, Ohio. (FC — 
Insulated; RM; TC) 

Hillside Metal Products Co., 262 Pas- 
saic St., Newark 4, N. J. (FC) 

The Interior Steel Equipment Co., 
2352 E. 69 St., Cleveland 4. (TC) 

Invincible Metal Furniture Co., 842 
S. 26 St., Manitowoc, Wis. (FC) 

Jasin Mfg. Co., U. S. 31 at Michigan 
Ave., South Haven, Mich. (SH—Shelf 
cases) 

Jayem Sales Corp., 31 Coffey St., 
Brooklyn 31, N. Y. (MI—Personal) 

Johnson Fare Box Co. SEE: Electro- 
file Div. 

Kay-Wood Products, Inc., Drawer 
361, Bedford, Pa. (TC) 

Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, 
Lansdale, Pa. (MI—Portable) 
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Le Febure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. (FC—Tab 
card, check, and microfilm; RM; SH; 
TC; VB; VC; VV) 

Lit-Ning Products Co., 3907 Du- 
quesne Ave., Culver City, Calif. (MI— 
Hanging folder units; SH) 

Logan Business Products, Inc., Vue- 
Fax Div., Westbury, N. Y. (VV) 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, 
lll. (FC; FC—Blueprint; SH) 

Master Products Mfg. Co., 3480 E. 
14 St., Los Angeles 23. (SH; VV) 

Master-Craft Corp., Div. of The 
Shaw-W alker Co., 831 Cobb Ave., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. (VB) 

The Mayfair Co., 315 N. Desplaines 
St., Chicago 6. (TC) 

The McBee Co., Smith St., Athens, 
Ohio. (MI — Binders for marginally 
punched forms) 

McMillan Book Co., 701 E. Genesee 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. (VB—NI1) 

Meilink Steel Safe Co., 1672 Oak- 
wood Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio. (FC — 
Insulated) 

Midwest Metal Mfg. Co., 1818 N. 
18 St., St. Louis 6. (FC—NI1) 

Mim-E-O Stencil Files Co., 886 N. 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22. (FC — 
Stencil) 

Mobile Racks, Inc.. 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. (MS) 

Momar Industries, 4323 W. 32 St., 
Chicago 23. (MI—Blueprint racks) 

Monarch Metal Products, Inc., New 
Windsor, N. Y. (FC—Tab card, mag- 
netic tape) 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. (FC—for accounts receiv- 
able) 

The Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
(RM) 

Ray Myers Corp., 204 Washington 
Ave., Endicott, N. Y. (FC —Tab card; 
MI—Card desks; storage for control 
panels) 

National Blank Book Co., P. O. Box 
791, Holyoke, Mass. (VB; VC; VV) 

Norfield Methods & Procedures, Inc., 
933 S. Clinton Ave., Oak Park, Ill. (VB) 

Northwest Metal Products Co., 1337 
E. Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. (FC; MI 
—portable; TC; VC) 

Office Equipment Mfg. Co.,Inc., 2208 
Summer St., Dallas. (TC) 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc., Clin- 
ton Rd., Garden City, N.Y. (MI—Hang- 
ing folder units; TC) 

Parker Steel Products, Inc., 54 N. 11 
St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. (TC) 

Peerless Steel Equipment Co., 6600 
Hasbrook Ave., Philadelphia 11. (FC) 
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Penn Metal Corp. of Pa., 50 Oregon 
Ave., Philadelphia. (FC—NI) 

Posting Equipment Corp., 1721 Elm- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 7. (TC) 

Pronto File Corp., 415 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (TC) 

Ramsey Co., 106 S. Seventh St., Phil- 
adelphia 6, (MS; SH) 

Record Files, Inc., P. O. Box 581, 
Wooster, Ohio (MI — Mobile tab card 
units; SH; TC) 

Recordak Corp., 415 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (FC—Microfilm) 

The Recordplate Co., 130 N. Fair 
Oaks Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. (VB) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (FC; RM; SH; TC; VB; VC; 
VV) 

Republic Steel Corp. SEE: Berger 
Div. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16. (SH) 

The Schwab Safe Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
(FC — Insulated; MI — Insulated ledger 
chest with hanging folders) 

Security Steel Equipment Corp., Ave- 
nel, N. J. (FC; FC—Microfilm and tab 
card) 

Sedgwick Equipment Corp. 80 
Eighth Ave., New York 11. (MS—NI; 
SH—NI) 

The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. (FC; FC—Insulated; TC; VB; VC; 
VV) 

The C. E. Sheppard Co., 44-01 21 St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. (VB) 

Stacor Equipment Co., 768 E. New 
York Ave., Brooklyn 3, N. Y. (FC — 
Blueprints, Maps, X-ray) 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Box 501, 
Jenkintown, Pa. (SH) 

Stationers Loose Leaf Co., 246 E. 
Chicago St., Milwaukee 1. (VB) 

Steelcase, Inc., 1491 Division Ave., 
S., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. (FC; SH) 

Steel Furniture Mfg. Co., 15531 Ar- 
row Highway, Baldwin Park, Calif. 
(FC) 

Steel-Parts Mfg. Co., 4630 W. Harri- 
son St., Chicago 44. (MI—Portable units 
for hanging folders) 

Strayer Coin Bag Co., Inc., New 
Brighton, Pa. (TC) 

Supreme Steel Equipment Corp., 53 
St. and First Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
(SH) 

Systems Sales Co., P. O. Box 343, 
Binghamton, N. Y. (FC—Tab cards; TC 
—Tab cards) 

Tab Products Co., 995 Market St., 
San Francisco 3. (MI—Tub files for 
cards; SH; VC) 

Todd-Hadley Div., Burroughs Corp., 
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6071 Second Ave., Detroit 32. (VB; 
VV) 

Top Flight Products Co., Inc., 6224 
S. Oakley Ave., Chicago 36. (MI — 
Hanging file units; TC) 

The Victor Safe & Equipment Co., 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(FC; FC—Insulated; MI—Portable book 
visible; VC; VV) 

Virginia Metal Products, Inc., Or- 
ange, Va. (SH) 

Visirecord, Inc., Copiague, L. 1, N.Y. 
(VV—Including portable units) 

Visi-Shelf File, Inc., 225 Broadway, 
New York 7. (SH) 

Wassell Organization, Inc., Sylvan 
Ave., Westport, Conn. (RM; VC; VV) 

Watson Mfg. Co., Inc., 63 Taylor St., 
Jamestown, N. Y. (FC; RM; SH; VC) 

Watt & Gillogly, Inc., 7 8. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 3. (MI—Binders for book- 
keeping and accounting forms) 

The Weis Mfg. Co., Box 600, Mon- 
roe, Mich. (TC—NI1) 

Western Mfg. Co., 532 N. Highland 
Ave., Aurora, Ill. (FC) 

Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc., 
40 Bank St., White Plains, N. Y. (RM) 

Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago 6. (TC; VB) 

The Wright Line, Inc., 160 Gold Star 
Blvd., Worcester 6, Mass. (FC —Tab 
card) 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 1099 Jay 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. (FC; FC—Micro- 
film; SH; TC; VC) 

York Safe & Lock, Mulberry Rd., 
Canton 2, Ohio. (SH; TC) 

Zephyr American Corp., 95 Morton 
St., New York 14. (RM) 


Office Safes and Insulated 
Record Protection Equipment 


The following list covers the major 
manufacturers of safes and record pro- 
tection equipment. The types of equip- 
men offered by each company are indi- 
cated by the following codes: 

FC—Insulated filing cabinets—infor- 
mation on labels not available at press 
time. 

FCC—Insulated filing cabinets with 
Class C labels. 

FCD—Insulated filing cabinets with 
Class D labels. 


MI—Miscellaneous. 


NI — No information available at 
press time on current products. 


PU—"Point of use” record protection 
equipment, including ledger safes, in- 
sulated posting desks, and similar equip- 
ment, usually carrying either a Class C 
or D label. 

S—Safes—information on labels not | 
available at press time. 

SA—Safes with Class A labels. 

SB—Safes with Class B labels. 

SC—Safes with Class C labels. 

§D—Safes with Class D labels. 


Acorn Products Co., 4605 W. 21 St. 
Chicago 50. (MI — Insulated boxes, se- 
urity vaults and chests) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, 
Mich. (FCC; FCD; SA; SB; SC) 

Art Steel Co., Inc., 170 W. 233 St. 
New York 63. (SC) 

John D. Brush & Co., Inc., 545 West 
Ave., Rochester 11, N. Y. (SC; SD) 

Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 415 
Madison Ave., New York 17. (S) 

Condon Safe Co., 185 Norwood Ave, | 
Buffalo, N. Y. (NI) 

Diebold, Inc., 2011 Mulberry Rd. 
Canton 2, Ohio (FCC; FCD; PU; SA; | 
SB; SC) 

Dolin Metal Products, 315 Lexing. | 
ton Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. (FC) 

Gary Safe Co., 1020 Crocker St., Los 
Angeles 21. (S—Floor safes and money 
chests for burglary protection) 

The General Fireproofing Co., 413 
Dennick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. | 
(FCC; FCD) 

The Globe-W ernicke Co., Norwood, 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. (FCC; FCD) \ 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 1550 
Grand Blvd., Hamilton, Ohio. (FCC; 
FCD; PU; SA; SB; SC) 

In-A-Floor Safe Co., 1416 §. Los An- 
geles St., Los Angeles 15. (S—Safes for 
embedding in floors) 

Kwikset Sales & Service Co., Ana- 
heim, Calif. (S—Small wall safes) 

Le Febure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd. 
N.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. (FCD; PU) | 

Meilink Steel Safe Co., 1672 Oak- 
wood Ave.,Toledo 6, Ohio. (FCC; FCD; 
PU; SA; SB; SC) 

Midwestern Mfg. Corp., 419 Lemcke 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4. (FCC; PU; SA; 
SB; SC) 

Migh-T-Safe Mfg. Co., 5829 W. 
Adams Blvd., Culver City, Calif. (S- 
Money chests and safes) ) 


} 


| 


The Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
(SA; SB; SC) 

Protectall Safe Corp., Hamilton, | 
Ohio. (S—Money safes; SC) 

Remington Rand, Div., of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
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York 10. (FCC; FCD; PU; SA; SB; SC) 

The Schwab Safe Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
(SA; SB; SC) 

The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. (FCC; FCD; PU; SC) 

The Victor Safe G Equipment Co., 


Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(FCC; FCD; PU; SA; SB; SC) 
Visirecord, Inc., Copiague, L.1.,N.Y. 
(FCC; PU) 
York Safe & Lock, Canton 2, Ohio. 
(FCC; FCD; PU; SA; SB; $C) 


Integrated Data Processing Equipment 


SOMETIMES an idea is so simpie that 
it is exceedingly hard to understand. A 
really brilliant new idea often seems at 
first to be either trivial or absurd. Man 
is slow to believe that a complicated 
problem can ever hive a simple cure. 
So, when a good new idea appears, the 
best way to keep it from being ignored 
is to make it appear immensely in- 
volved. This is what has happened to 
the concept known as “integrated data 
processing.” 

Basically, the integrated data process- 
ing principle is “Don’t do any more 
work than you have to.” Or, to put it 
another way, “Never repeat yourself.” 

Does this seem like an oversimplifi- 
cation? Well, consider. In any business 
transaction certain information has to 
be repeated a number of times. If an 
order comes in, it sets in motion a se- 
quence of events. The name and address 
of the customer have to be recorded in 
some way. The information may be 
written or typed —or spoken or tele- 
phoned to someone else who will write 
or type it. The nature of the order must 
similarly be recorded. 

But this is certainly not the last time 
this information will be used. It will ap- 
pear on all kinds of documents—it may 
end up on such diverse records as in- 
structions to the factory, requisitions 
from stock, shipping instructions, ac- 
counting records, sales reports, invoices, 
mailing lists. 

Each time each item appears on a 
record, it has to be put there, obviously. 
After the first entry, each repetition is, 
of course, a duplication of effort. It 
would be much simpler if when the 
item was written down the first time it 
stayed written down for all future users. 

In essence, this is the whole idea be- 
hind integrated data processing. The 
principle is simply that data recorded 
once should not have to be recorded 
again by human hand. 

A great deal of office work consists 
of recording information that has 
previously been written down in some 
other place. If these repetitions can be 
eliminated, obviously a great deal of 
effort can be saved. 
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There are two obvious ways of avoid- 
ing these repetitions. One is to find 
some way to record the original data in 
all the places it will be needed at the 
same time it is first recorded. The other 
is to work out a system in which the 
data will repeat itself automatically. 

The first approach has a number of 
obvious applications. The simplest of 
these is the use of carbon paper. This 
may not be the first thing one thinks of 
when IDP is mentioned, but it is a per- 
fect example of the basic principle. The 
use of carbon paper eliminates the need 
to enter the same information a second 
or third time. The original typing or 
writing is sufficient. 

” This idea, of course, has been refined. 

Every small office is familiar with “one- 
writing” systems for handling payroll 
or accounts receivable. In such systems, 
several forms pertaining to the same 
transaction are aligned one above the 
other. The forms are so designed that 
when they are properly aligned, data 
written on the top one will be trans- 
ferred, selectively, to the forms below. 
This is done by arranging to have car- 
bon paper (or carbon “spots” on the 
backs of the forms) located so as to 
transfer the desired information. Car- 
bon is not used underneath the infor- 
mation which is not to be transferred, 
or if it is, the form on which the data 
should not appear is printed with a de- 
sign which makes it illegible. 

The design of the forms is an essen- 
tial part of such a system. It accom- 
plishes its purpose very simply. It was 
not called IDP, of course, when “one- 
writing” systems first were designed. 
But the idea is the same. 

The same principle is used in dupli- 
cating machines. Further, if the equip- 
ment is of the “systems” type—in which 
certain portions of the material can be 
selected to suit the forms being used— 
IDP methods can be used without great 
involvement in machines or people. 

These methods were familiar long 
before anyone heard the phrase “inte- 
grated data processing.” Perhaps this is 
half the reason why it is difficult to ac- 
cept the fact that these are actual in- 


stances of the IDP approach. The sec- 
ond approach—to provide a means by 
which information can repeat itself 
automatically—is newer. It is true that 
in practice it often becomes compli- 
cated. This is the other half of the rea- 
son why IDP is so often thought to be 
monstrously involved. Yet the principle 
is really just as simple as the principle 
used in making extra copies with car- 
bon paper. 

Of course, it is much easier to make 
extra copies at the time the first copy is 
made than it is to put that copy into a 
form which will repeat itself automati- 
cally. (One exception is the case of pre- 
paring the original in the form of a 
duplicating master or stencil. ) 

The process of getting material to 
repeat itself automatically, of course, re- 
quires a machine. It must be a machine, 
moreover, that can “read” instructions. 
And, if the process is to be effective on 
the widest scale, there must be, at some 
place along the line, other machines 
that transmit the data from machine to 
machine. 

What is needed, then, is a “machine 
language”—some medium in which in- 
structions can be given to the machine 
so that it can operate without human 
guidance. 


IDP started with existing systems 

It was natural to start with a lan- 
guage already in existence. For years, 
paper tape punched with codes corre- 
sponding to letters and numerals has 
been used to actuate wire transmission 
equipment. This is the principle used 
in teletypewriter systems. 

When a punched tape is used, the 
typist simply types in the conventional 
manner, but the machine punches the 
tape as a by-product of the typing. The 
tape can then be fed into a reading unit 
which senses the coded information and 
“translates” it into the electrical signals 
used to transmit the message by wire. 

At the receiving end, the signals are 
interpreted as the letters and numerals 
they represent. Depending on the ma- 
chine, the codes are again “translated,” 
into printed symbols (thus reproduc- 
ing the original message) or into codes 
punched into another tape. Some ma- 
chines can perform both functions. 

The possibility for controlling other 
kinds of equipment by the use of 
punched tape became apparent. Ini- 
tially, tape reading mechanisms were 
fitted to standard machines—typewrit- 
ers, adding machines, and so on. Thus, 
data carried in a tape could be typed 
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automatically or entered automatically 
into an adding machine, either for cal- 
culation or simply for printing out. 

The next logical step was to com- 
plete the chain by adapting standard 
ottice machines to punch a tape as a 
by-product of their normal use. The 
first machines to be so adapted were 
typewriters, adding machines, book- 
keeping machines, and other standard 
items of office equipment. Thus, ma- 
chines were enabled to give instructions 
to each other. 

A complete network of communica- 
tions between machines can thus be 
set up. Of course, in this form, it does 
not accomplish anything worth while. 
There must be some means of selecting 
from the data in any one document 
those portions that must be repeated. 
Thus it has been necessary to intro- 
duce, into the tape itself, some instruc- 
tions as to what parts of the coded ma- 
terial should be reproduced and what 
parts should be skipped. 

Other instructions are used to cause 
a machine to stop so that additional 
data can be entered when necessary 
from other sources. In this respect, a 
tape-controlled machine operates like 
an automatic typewriter. It is started 
initially by feeding the controlling me- 
dium—in this case, the tape—into it and 
pressing the appropriate button. It pro- 
ceeds automatically, but it stops when- 
ever it encounters a code in the tape 
that tells it to. It does not continue un- 
til it receives further instructions. In 
the case of the typewriter, such instruc- 
tions may consist simply in starting the 
machine again. But the stop is made, of 
course, so that new information can be 
typed manually. Once the new material 
has been introduced, the typist starts 
the machine, and it then continues on 
its automatic way. 


Avoid repetition—the IDP principle 

Here then, in amplified form, is the 
basic IDP principle: Wherever pos- 
sible, enter repetitive data into a ma- 
chine language which can cause other 
machines to repeat it automatically. 
Provide instructions for the machine so 
that it proceeds automatically as long 
as it is repeating or acting on previous 
data, but so that it stops whenever 
new information or changes are to be 
entered. If necessary, such changes or 
new data may be entered manually, but 
if they, too, are repetitions of previous 
entries, they should also be in a ma- 
chine language that permits them to be 
entered automatically. Arrange for this 
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new material to be fed into the machine 
automatically if possible. Make provi- 
sions that as each machine takes its part 
in the IDP cycle, it in turn creates a 
machine language record of its opera- 
tions, together with the instructions 
necessary to operate the next machine 
in the cycle without further human in- 
tervention. If possible, feed the output 
of one machine directly into the next 
machine, or into the intervening trans- 
mission equipment, without human 
action. 

Theoretically, then, if the system is 
completely integrated, human activity 
is required only to enter new data and 
to start the operation of the cycle. In 
practice, it has not yet been possible to 
make all steps in a system completely 
automatic. In most cases the limitation 
is not one of machines but of cost. Theo- 
retically, complete “automation” (for 
the control of machines by machines is 
whit the word really means) can be 
had in almost any office operation. But 
compromises must be made with the 
costs. The degree of automation which 
is feasible tends to increase with the 
size of the operation. Only in very large 
companies can it be achieved on a really 
large scale without excessive effort. 

Actually, of course, a major propor- 
tion of the costs concerns the efforts 
made to set up the system. Integrated 
systems do not design themselves. To 
make them work, it is necessary to co- 
ordinate the activities of different de- 
partments so that each is making its 
data entries into the system (and using 
the data provided it by the system) in 
a form which permits the greatest de- 
gree of automatic operation. 

Such an approach means a redesign 
of the work flow, of the forms used, of 
the equipment employed. It cuts across 
departmental boundaries and must 
therefore be supervised and authorized 
at an executive level. It means an im- 
mense amount of study before the sys- 
tem is installed. The resulting system 
may save a great deal of work and 
money once installed, but the cost of 
preparing for it may be excessive. This 
is a factor that led to several near dis- 
asters in the first days of IDP, for its 
significance was often underestimated. 

The installation of IDP therefore 
calls for planning of the highest order. 
In the beginning, this planning had to 
be carried out without any important 
experience to serve as a guide. First at- 
tempts were necessarily experimental, 
and, like many experiments, some were 
failures. Many cost far more than simi- 


lar efforts would today. But out of these 
efforts has come a substantial body of 
information on what IDP can and can- 
not do. While some who have been hurt 
have rebelled against it, it seems Clear 
that if the proper planning is done, the 
proper system developed, and the proper 
machines employed, IDP offers very 
definite advantages. 

Savings on conventional office work 
have in some cases been anything but 
sensational. In part this is a result of 
the inevitable fact that when a prin- 
ciple is being explored mistakes will be 
made. And mistakes with electronic 
equipment can be costly. In part this is 
also a result of the fact that much of the 
equipment ordered was either custom 
made or was built before designs could 
be standardized for mass production; 
it was more costly than it will be. And 
in part it was a result of rushing with 
fancy equipment into situations in 
which the potentials for savings were 
not very great to begin with. 


Method is well established 

Nevertheless, the basic principle is 
well established and sound. Call it “auto- 
matic perpetuation of repetitive infor- 
mation,” or say simply, “Never repeat 
yourself unnecessarily.” No matter how 
expressed, it is essentially simple in 
concept. 

The first important IDP installations 
used punched paper tape as the “com- 
mon language” interconnecting office 
machines. For a while after IDP first 
became news it seemed that IDP neces- 
sarily involved punched tape. It does 
not. Any medium which can convey in- 
formation automatically from machine 
to machine can serve as the basis for 
integrated data processing. 

In fact, the office world has long been 
using just such a common language, 
even though it was not called that. That 
language, of course, is the punched 
card. Within the limits of the machine 
installation, the punched card has served 
for years to actuate various kinds of cal- 
culating, sorting, and tabulating equip- 
ment. Except for the motions involved 
in setting up the control panels or in 
moving cards from one machine 
another, this is a fully automatic 
system. This is, in fact, integrated data 
processing. 

Once the principle is clear, the way 
is open to develop other kinds of ma- 
chine language. Magnetic tape has been 
used extensively for the purpose. Its 
great advantages include enormous op- 
erating speed, great compactness, and 
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Much simpler in concept than it sounds, integrated data process- 
ing makes a point of cutting out useless duplication of effort. 
It can use manual methods, though often it involves machines 


unlimited capacity for re-use. But it is 
expensive, and in some ways it is hard 
to handle, so it is used primarily as an 
internal or “native” language within 
electronic computer systems. 

The magnetic principle, however, can 
be used in other physical forms. Some 
equipment uses magnetic codes on the 
reverse of otherwise quite conventional 
documents. Such documents can be read 
by human eye, yet they can be used 
as automatic data inputs into office 
machines. 


Some units read the printed language 


The printed language can also some- 
times be used for automatic input. This 
is difficult to do, but, within limits, it is 
feasible. Printed figures are “scanned” 
photoelectrically and, by a process of 
comparison, are identified. Once identi- 
fied, they can be used to print, to enter 
data directly into processing equipment, 
or to punch cards or tape for further 
processing. To be successful, the type 
used must meet certain standards as 
to size and shape, and must be located 
accurately on the document. Equipment 
of this sort can operate at speeds which 
completely outclass manual inputs but 
which are still far slower than methods 
using magnetic sensing. 

A combination of this type of char- 
acter recognition with magnetic sens- 
ing (the letters and numerals being 
printed in a magnetic ink) is under 
exploration. This seems to have consid- 
erable promise in some areas, particu- 
larly banking. 
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(Picture by courtesy of Stromberg-Carison) 


The ability of machines to sense, 
photoelectrically, light and dark areas, 
has led to exploration with several 
other types of common languages. One 
of these is a simple four-bit code con- 
sisting of light and dark squares, printed 
on paper tape. This system, if it can be 
developed sufficiently, offers the advan- 
tage ot providing a relatively inexpen- 
sive means of obtaining machine lan- 
guage outputs from existing business 
machines. The tape is printed mechani- 
cally, the inputs being derived through 
a simple mechanical linkage with the 
working parts of the machine. 

One recent development uses a form of 
the “mark-sensing” principle, in which 
a machine responds to penciled marks 
on a card or paper. (This method is fa- 
miliar from such uses as the grading of 
examination papers.) In a current de- 
velopment of the principle, input cards 
are marked by hand. The clerk uses his 
pencil to connect points printed on the 
card; he merely selects the information 
to be recorded. These cards serve pri- 
marily as machine input, but they can 
also accept limited output. One way in 
which this is done is to “edge-punch” 
the card in accordance with a code 
printed on it. This can be done auto- 
matically by the machine in answer to 
a problem entered into it. 

Still another new idea is the use of a 
machine to read perforated numerals 
of the sort that may be punched into a 
document by a conventional perforat- 
ing machine. This method seems to have 
considerable promise, for perforating 


that take directions from each other, handling routine phases 
of the work flow automatically. Punched card systems use the 
IDP principle to speed high-volume operations. 


equipment is a standard item, the per- 
forations can be read by eye or by ma- 
chine, and the reading machine is rela- 
tively simple in design. 

The possibilities, of course, are enor- 
mous. It may be assumed that new ma- 
chine languages will be appearing from 
time to time, and that current ones will 
be progressively refined. 

Similarly, new uses for machine lan- 
guages will develop. And there will be 
advances which make existing machines 
more compact, less expensive, more 
flexible, and faster. 


Machines are smaller, more flexible 


Typical signs of progress in the last 
year have included the following: 

The development of a number of 
small ($5,000 to $35,000) electronic 
systems. Some of these are for special 
purposes, such as billing. These add to 
the repertory on which the systems man 
may draw. 

The succesful new application of fa- 
miliar principles to IDP uses. One ex- 
ample: a new high speed printer (nearly 
5,000 lines a minute) using the xero- 
graphic process to capture the data out- 
put of electronic systems. 

The increased evidence of flexibility 
in machines. Systems being refined in- 
clude some built on a “modular” basis. 
Basic components may be assembled as 
required (not a new idea, of course), 
and may be installed remotely from the 
central data processing unit. Such an 
arrangement increases the degree of 
“integration” possible with one instal- 
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lation; it has considerable flexibility, 
and presumably should make it possi- 
ble to obtain IDP advantages at reduced 
prices. 

But in a sense, the significant accom- 
plishments of the last year have been in 
developing an increasing body of prac- 
tical experience with IDP. This has 
been possible for the simple reason that 
more and more companies have made 
installations. 

It is not feasible to try to describe in 
this section all of the IDP equipment 
on the market. In the following pages 
an attempt has been made to list manu- 
facturers of equipment which reads, 
processes, transmits, or otherwise han- 
dles data in some machine language 
form. It includes equipment used sim- 
ply to enter data into a common lan- 
guage, equipment used to convert it 
from one language into another, proc- 
essing equipment, transmitting equip- 
ment, and equipment used to “read out” 
the results into a usable, non-machine, 
form. In addition, some note is given to 
accessory equipment, which is of grow- 
ing importance as a means of facilitat- 
ing the actual operation of an IDP 
system. 

It will be seen that IDP can be very 
simple, very complex, or somewhere in 
between. The complexities, when they 
do arise, consist in the amount of study 
that is necessary in order to simplify 
the work flow, and in the size and flex- 
ibility of the equipment used. Never- 
theless, even in an mammoth installa- 
tion, the equipment itself is still rela- 
tively simple as compared to the opera- 
tion it is capable of performing. 

There is no evidence at this point 
that IDP will cut into the office’s de- 
mands for workers. The office is hav- 
ing a hard enough time trying to find 
workers as it is. IDP merely makes it 
possible to do the necessary job with 
the number of workers available. In 
fact, one of the present difficulties with 
automation is that it is being held back 
by a shortage of workers able to use it. 

In any case, a number of experts who 
reported to this magazine on this sub- 
ject seem to feel (with a few excep- 
tions) that there are no immediate 
prospects for a shorter clerical work 
week or for a reduction in the number 
of clerical workers. Neither is there 
any likelihood that the more familiar 
kinds of machines will be put out of 
jobs, nor that manual methods will lose 
a place in the office. 

Expensive equipment is only for offi- 
ces that have a large volume of work. 


a 


Integrated data processing can be had 
in the smaller office with the use of 
simple machine methods — and even 
with a share of manual methods. The 
work load of the office is forever in- 
creasing. IDP, whatever savings it might 
have made possible ten years ago, is be- 
coming merely a necessary tool for 
keeping up with the existing load. Its 
possibilities for research, study, and so- 
lution of management problems, are, of 
course, immense. But for the time being 
IDP has enough to do merely to get 
started in catching up with the volume 
of paperwork that flows through to- 
day’s offices. 


The Manufacturers 


Because of its great diversity, IDP 
equipment cannot be satisfactorily cate- 
gorized in the manner used in manu- 
facturers’ lists elsewhere in this depart- 
ment. An attempt is made below to 
describe briefly the general types of 
products offered by various companies. 
It should give the reader a reasonably 
good idea of the types of equipment 
now available for IDP. 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 7, Auto- 
matic graphotypes preparing address 
plates from punched tape inputs. Re- 
producing punches for punched cards 
with addressing facilities. Electronic 
printers using punched cards to prepare 
address labels by the facsimile process. 
Offset duplication equipment capable 
of IDP systems work through self-re- 
producing offset masters. Electronic 
data processing systems developed by 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Airborne Instruments Laboratory, 
Inc., Modac Div., 160 Old Country Rd., 
Mineola, N. Y. Modac electronic data 
processing systems, including compu- 
ters, card-to-tape converts, etc., in the 
$100,000 price range, custom built. 

Alwac Corp., 13040 S. Cerise Ave., 
Hawthorne, Calif. Alwac electronic dig- 
ital data processing systems of moder- 
ately small (about $100,000) to large 
size. Card converters, high speed paper 
tape input-output units, and other re- 
lated equipment. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., 32 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York. Complete communications facili- 
ties on a nationwide basis, available for 
transmission of IDP data, including 
teletypewriter equipment and facilities 
for switching and distributing wire 
messages. 

Ampex Corp., Instrumentation Div., 
934 Charter St., Redwood City, Calif. 


Transport and recording equipment for 
magnetic tape with up to 16 tracks for 
digital information, for use with small 
business computers, for computer in- 
put-storage-output, and for storing ad- 
dresses in automatic mailing systems. 


Anelex Corp., 150 Causeway St., Bos- 
ton 14. High-speed printers taking in- 
puts from magnetic tape, magnetic 
drums, punched tape, or punched cards. 
Magnetic tape recording and transport 
equipment. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, 463 
West St., New York. Research and de- 
velopment work for American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

Bendix Computer Div., Bendix Avi- 
ation Corp., 5630 Arbor Vitae St., Los 
Angeles 45. Small electronic general 
purpose computers in the $50,000 class, 
magnetic tape units, and other com- 
puter accessories. 

Burroughs Corp., 6071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32. E-101 desk-size general-pur- 
pose electronic computer, priced about 
$35,000, usable as a complete unit or 
with tape input and output. Account- 
ing machines equipped to punch paper 
tape and/or print records as a by-prod- 
uct of normal operations or as inputs to 
IDP systems. Series G high-speed print- 
ers, printing from punched cards and 
capable also of punching cards and ac- 
cumulating totals. Bank bookkeeping 
equipment using magnetic or fluores- 
cent codes printed on reverse of stand- 
ard business forms. Automatic ticket 
issuing equipment for transportation 
companies. Character recognition 
equipment for punching cards after 
“reading” printed information. Data- 
file multiple magnetic tape data storage 
units. Cardatron input-output punched 
card systems. (See also: ElectroData 
Div.) 

Clary Corp., 408 Junipero St., San 
Gabriel, Calif. Standard electric adding 
machines and cash registers equipped 
to punch paper tape. Tape punching 
units. Electrical output machines, such 
as cash registers and adding machines, 
for use as Output from computers and 
other equipment; also usable for input. 
Numerical data printers, time data 
printers, printing timers, and other 
units. New ECS (Electronic Computa- 
tion System) is desk-size system priced 
about $15,000. 

Commercial Controls Corp., (Subsid- 
iary of Friden, Inc.), 1 Leighton Ave., 
Rochester 2, N. Y. Flexowriter electric 
typewriters capable of reading and/or 
punching codes in paper tape and cards 
with similar codes punched near edge. 
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Motorized Tape Readers provide sup- 
plementary control for Flexowriters. 
Motorized Tape Punches for output 
from Flexowriters. Conversion equip- 
ment between codes of five and more 
channels. (SEE ALSO: Friden, Inc.) 

Comptometer Corp., 1735 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago 22. Comptotape equipment 
consists of a modified Comptometer 
Calculator and a programmed punching 
unit for punching results of calculation 
into paper tape for further processing. 
Codes of 5 or 8 channels may be used. 

Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St., 
New York 7. Ormig Selective Data 
Printers are systems-type spirit duplica- 
tors adapted for data selection and repe- 
tition in integrated systems. 

Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. New 
Perf-O-Reader reads perforated num- 
bers and converts them into various 
machine languages and into readout via 
tape-actuated adding machines, type- 
writers, etc. 

Dage Television Div., Thompson 
Products, Inc., Michigan City, Ind. 
Closed circuit television equipment and 
modified TV equipment operating on 
low frequencies to permit data trans- 
mission visually with the less expen- 
sive types of transmission channels and 
equipment. 

Dashew Business Machines, Inc., 
5996 Smiley Drive, Culver City, Calif. 
Equipment for embossing metal plates 
automatically from punched tape, 
punched cards, magnetic tape and auto- 
matic tag embossers. Plates can be used 
to print data on records. 

Datamatic Corp., 151 Needham St., 
Newton Highlands 61, Mass. Large- 
scale electronic data processing systems 
in the million-dollar-and-up category, 
together with such accessory equipment 
as magnetic file units, input and out- 
put converters, file switching and 
reference units, and auxiliary process- 
ing equipment. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Machine Systems 
Div., 300 Howard St., Framingham, 
Mass. Print-Punch Marking Machines 
pre-punch merchandise tags for attach- 
ment to merchandise; tags with from 
2 to 6 stubs, or tags in continuous strips, 
may be prepared, depending on equip- 
ment. Tags can be converted to stand- 
ard punched cards at time of sale. 

Ditto, Inc., 6800 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45. Systems-type spirit dupli- 
cators for data selection and repetition 
in integrated systems. 

Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 
750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
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Tools of the Office 


Closed circuit television equipment 
usable in data handling systems. 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Special-purpose elec- 
tronic data processing systems for mail- 
ing operations, using punched card in- 
puts. Kodak Listomatic Camera equip- 
ment for high speed compilation of di- 
rectory and similar information. 

ElectroData Div., Burroughs Corp., 
460 Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 6, 
Calif. Datatron general-purpose elec- 
tronic computers of small-to-medium 
size, with necessary accessory equipment. 
Datafile multiple magnetic tape data 
storage units and Charactron input-out- 
put punched card systems. The com- 
pany has also done work on systems us- 
ing magnetic codes on the reverse of 
business forms. 

Electronic Associates, Inc., Long 
Branch, N. J. Automatic plotting equip- 
ment using digital inputs from punched 
cards or tape to prepare statistical 
graphs and sketches. 

Electronics Corp. of America, 10 Pot- 
ter St., Cambridge 42, Mass. Electronic 
Magnefile equipment used for main- 
taining perpetual inventory informa- 
tion, with inputs and outputs from and 
to punched tape or punched cards; some 
computing facilities included. 

Farrington Mfg. Co., Needham, Mass. 
Special systems such as Scandex for 
reading printed numbers photo-electri- 
cally and punching cards, and Charga- 
Plate credit identification systems for 
department stores. 

Ferranti Electric, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. High speed 
punched paper tape readers for use in 
IDP systems, as in providing entry of 
data into electronic computers. Mer- 
cury and Pegasus general-purpose elec- 
tronic computer systems, priced at about 
$350,000 and $150,000 respectively. 
New Business Transactor reads cards 
which have been marked manually (like 
“mark-sensed” cards) and enters data 
into computers; the unit can also pro- 
vide limited output from the computer, 
using marginal punching. Also mag- 
netic drum storage units and paper-to- 
magnetic tape converters. 

Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa. 
Equipment to convert electric office 
typewriters into output units from auto- 
matic systems. Optional units may be 
used to punch paper tape. 

Wm. A. Force & Co., Inc., 220 Nich- 
ols Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. Numbering 


machine printing codes usable in 1DP 
systems. 

Friden, Inc., 2350 Washington Ave., 
San Leandro, Calif. Adding machines 
and other equipment modified to punch 
paper tape. Computyper is an automatic 
billing machine consisting of a Flexo- 
writer (electric typewriter) and calcu- 
lator; it can read and punch paper tape. 
Compu-Punch calculates and punches 
cards or tape automatically. Selectadata 
equipment selects and sorts data in 
punched tape for use by adding ma- 
chines and typewriters. Teledata equip- 
ment transmits codes of 5, 6, 7, or 8 
channels. (SEE ALSO: Commerctal 
Controls Corp., a subsidiary.) 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Specialized data processing equip- 
ment reported to be under develop- 
ment. Components for the National 
Cash Register 304 computer. 

The Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid St. 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Continuous printers 
using microfilm or opaque material; 
work being done in area of continuous 
dry printing as output from high-speed 
data processing equipment through 
cathode tube projection. In collabora- 
tion with Stromberg-Carlson, Haloid 
has developed a high-speed printer op- 
erating at speeds approaching 5,000 
lines a minute. (SEE: Stromberg- 
Carlson.) 

Intelligent Machines Research Corp., 
Research Park, 7019 Edsall Rd., Alex- 
andria, Va, Character recognition de- 
vices (IMR Analyzing Readers) to con- 
vert mechanically printed impressions 
(as from a typewriter or adding ma- 
chine) into punched cards, paper tape, 
magnetic tape, etc., or to use the infor- 
mation for sorting or other purposes. 
IMR Selfchek type is designed for use 
on adding machines and other equip- 
ment to prepare material to be machine- 
sensed. The IMR Balancing Attach- 
ment intercouples a Friden adding ma- 
chine and an IBM card punch. 

International Business Machines 
Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Extensive line of punched card 
equipment of all types, and of elec- 
tronic data processing equipment. Com- 
puters of 700 series are of million-dol- 
lar-and-up class. Type 650 is a medium- 
priced computing system. RAMAC 
units are designed to provide random 
access to magnetically stored informa- 
tion. APR equipment records produc- 
tion data from the factory automati- 
cally to coordinate flow of information 
from plant to office. Other equipment 
includes Cardatape one-man account- 
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ing stations, transceivers to send and 
receive punched card information by 
wire or radio, conversion equipment 
such as tape-to-card punches, transistor- 
ized calculators, converters for reading 
pre-punched merchandise tags, card- 
punching time clocks, desk-size elec- 
tronic computer, and desk-size Elec- 
tronic Typing Calculator (designed for 
billing). 

International Standard Trading Corp., 
22 Thames St., New York 6. (An affili- 
ate of International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp.) Perforating typewriters, 
tape transmitters and reperforators, spe- 
cial-purpose data processing equip- 
ment, and a variety of teletypewriter 
and other communications equipment. 

International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 67 Broad St., New York. (SEE: 
International Standard Trading Corp.) 

A, Kimball Co., 444 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. Machines for pre-punch- 
ing merchandise tags for attachment to 
merchandise for use in subsequent auto- 
matic reprocessing. 

Kleinschmidt, Inc., County Line Rd., 
Deerfield, Ill. Line of teletypewriter and 
other intercommunications equipment 
usable in IDP systems. 

Laboratory for Electronics, Inc., 75 
Pitts St., Boston 14. Diana large-scale 
general-purpose electronic data proc- 
essing systems with accessory equip- 
ment. TIM is smaller (about $75,000) 
general-purpose system. 

Librascope, Inc., 1607 Flower St., 
Glendale 1, Calif. Manufactures small 
electronic digital computers for Royal 
Precision Corp. (SEE: Royal McBee 
Corp., which is the parent company.) 

Litton Industries, 336 N. Foothill 
Rd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Information 
on current activities not available at 
press time. Company has made small 
electronic calculators and other 
equipment. 

Logistics Research, Inc. (SEE: Alwac 
Corp.) 

Marchant Calculators, Inc., 1475 
Powell St., Oakland 8, Calif. Company 
has produced Miniac electronic data 
processing systems of small-to-medium 
size. The line is reportedly being 

redesigned. 

Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Co. (SEE: Datamatic Corp., which is 
owned by this company.) 

Monrobot Laboratory, Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co., Morris Plains, 
N. J. Monrobot electronic data process- 
ing systems of medium size; line is re- 
portedly undergoing new research and 
development. 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
555 Mitchell St., Orange, N. J. Book- 
keeping and adding machines modified 
to punch paper tape as a by-product of 
standard operations; figures may be 
printed also on either tape or business 
forms. (SEE ALSO: Monrobot Labora- 
tory.) 

Mountain Systems, Inc. (SEE: Air- 
borne Instruments Laboratory, Inc., 
Modac Div.) 

The National Cash Register Co., 
Main & K Sts., Dayton 9, Ohio. (Elec- 
tronics Div. is at 3348 W. El Segundo 
Blvd., Hawthorne, Calif.) Two general- 
purpose electronic data processing sys- 
tems of small-to-medium size, one with 
a binary computer, the other of the dec- 
imal type. Accounting machines, add- 
ing machines, posting machines, and 
point-of-sale recorders designed to cre- 
ate punched tape records. Post-Tronic 
bank bookkeeping equipment using 
magnetic codes on conventional-type 
business forms. Also a “moderate-size” 
general business system, using an elec- 
tronic computer. Sales-Tronic systems 
take inputs from pre-punched price 
tags and customers’ and clerks’ tokens. 

Philco Corp., Tioga & C Sts., Phila- 
delphia 34. Large electronic computer 
systems. 

Potter Instrument Co., Inc., Sunny- 
side Blvd., Plainview, N. Y. Compo- 
nents for IDP systems including Mag- 
nityper high-speed printers, magnetic 
tape handlers, punched tape readers, 
random access memory units, etc. 

Radio Corp. of America, Front & 
Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. Bizmac gen- 
eral-purpose electronic computers of 
the million-dollar-and-up class, together 
with accessory equipment. One avail- 
able output device is an electronic 
printer using camera to read magnetic 
tape, a film processor to expose and de- 
velop film, and an Electrofax printer to 
transcribe film image to electro-photo- 
sensitive paper, at unusually high 
speeds. 

Ramo-W ooldridge Corp., 5730 Ar- 
bor Vitae St., Los Angeles 45. Research 
and development of data processing 
equipment reported to be in progress. 
No details available at press time. 

J. B. Rea Co., Inc., 1723 Cloverfield 
Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. Readix gen- 
eral-purpose electronic computers of 
the small-to-medium price range, (less 
than $100,000) together with accessory 
equipment. 

Reeves Instrument Corp., 215 E. 91 
St., New York. No information avail- 
able at press time on current activities. 


Remmgton Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. Line of electronic data proc- 
essing systems, ranging from smaller 
Univac 120 and Univac 60 (in the less 
than $100,000 price range) to large 
Univac systems costing more than a 
million dollars. Accessory equipment. 
Univac File Computers are medium- 
priced systems. Also specialized equip- 
ment such as one custom-built Speed 
Tally for perpetual inventory informa- 
tion. Complete line of punched card 
equipment. Point O'Sale equipment for 
reading pre-punched merchandise tags 
and punching tapes. 

Royal McBee Corp., Westchester 
Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. Small (desk- 
size) electronic digital computer, the 


LGP-30, priced at about $40,000. Also 


equipment for marginally punched card 
systems. 

Scriptomatic, Inc., 300-16 N. 11 St., 
Philadelphia 7. Spirit-process address- 
ing equipment controlled by punched 
cards, capable of card sensing, compar- 
ing, and sorting in combination with 
the addressing operation. 

Shepard Laboratories, Inc., Broad St. 
at Park Ave., Summit, N. J. Electronic 
high-speed typers, electronic decoders, 
and electronic “servo transport” digital 
tape readers. 

Smith-Corona Inc., 701 E. Washing- 
ton St., Syracuse 1, N.Y. Smith-Corona’s 
Kleinschmidt division makes teletype- 
writer and similar data transmission 
equipment. (See listing under Klein- 
schmidt.) 

Soroban Engineering, Inc., Box 1717, 
Melbourne, Fla. Components for use in 
IDP systems, including perforated tape 
readers, high-speed tape perforators, 
coding keyboards, automatic tabulators, 


verifying and reperforating punches, | 


comparators, and custom-built data 
preparation and output devices. 

The Standard Register Co., Campbell 
& Albany Sts., Dayton 1, Ohio. Stano- 
matic electronic code senser to “trans- 
late” common language information 
into other machine languages. At time 
of preparing original documents, data 
can be coded on them by special ink or 
carbon deposits (when printed at the 
factory, or by special registers, type- 
writers, etc.) Codes can be translated 
by Stanomatic for such equipment as 
card punches, tape recorders, tape-read- 
ing typewriters, computers, high-speed 
printers, etc. 

Stanford Research Institute, Menlo 
Park, Calif. Research and development 
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OFFICE 


FURNITURE 
And other 
equipment 


Acme Visible Records, Inc., Crozet, Va. 
Time Saving Record Systems, booklet illus- 
trating various styles and methods of vis- 
ible filing. (1) 


Akro-Mils, Inc., P.O. Box 989, Akron 9, 
Ohio. 32-page booklet This or This, on effi- 
cient methods of storing and organizing 
small parts. (2) 


All-Steel Equipment Inc., Aurora, IIL, 
Four-color illustrated catalog with sug- 
gested office suites, showing desks, tables, 
credenzas and allied furniture. (3) 


American Microfilming Service Co., 44 
Laura St., New Haven, Conn. Microtape 
Systems, folder describing new microrecord 
filing system. (4) 


Arnot-Jamestown Div., Aetna Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 19. 16- 
page brochure on Arnot “Partition-ettes” 
and furniture components. (5) 


Arrow Lamps Inc., 1270 Broadway, New 
York. Brochure illustrating Whirl-O-Matic 
“spin action” smoking stands and ash trays. 


(6) 


Art Steel Co., Inc., 170 W. 233 St., New 
York 65. 56-page illustrated office equip- 
ment catalog, Sieelmaster, covering com- 
plete line. (7) 


Atlas Stencil Files Corp., 16716 Westfield 
Ave., Cleveland 10. Catalog, Vertical Filing 
Equipment for Offset Plates, Stencils, Neg- 
alives, Ete, (8) 


Bankers Box Co., 2607 N. 25 Ave., Franklin 
Park, Ill. Ilustrated booklet, Manual of 
Record Stovage Practice, gives details and 
Suggested retention schedules for over 250 
office records. (9) 


BeLa Div., ] & J Tool & Machine Co., 9505 
YEARBOOK ISSUE—1958 


CATALOGS 


BOOKLETS, BROCHURES 


FOR THE OFFICE 


S. Prairie Ave., Chicago. Brochure, Eight 
Money Saving Features to Look For When 
Purchasing Folding Chairs. (10) 


The Bentson Mfg. Co., 652 N. Highland 
Ave., Aurora, Ill. Full-color brochure, The 
Door to Office Comfort, illustrating line of 
steel office desks, filing cabinets, credenzas, 
and companion units. (11) 


Bevco-Precision Mfg. Co., 831 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Catalog on ventilated furni- 
ture and costumers. (12) 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. Contract furniture 
department catalog on chairs, tables, cabi- 
nets, Chair desks, and tablet arm chairs. 

(13) 
John D. Brush & Co., Inc., 545 West Ave., 
Rochester 11, N. Y. Brochure, Twelve Ways 
a Sentry Safe Saves Money and Time. 

(14) 
Burgess-Manning Co., Architectural Prods. 
Div., 5970 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31. 
Catalog A-142-A-143, describing acoustical 
“Hear-Here” telephone booths for office 
use. (15) 


The Celotex Corp., 120 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3. Sound Conditioning for the Office, 
on uses and applications of acoustical ma- 
terials in the office. (16) 


Central Desk Mfg. Co., 454 N. Armour St., 
Chicago 22. Catalog on wood office desks— 
executive, modular and general, tables, cre- 
denzas, cabinets and bookcases. (17) 


The Challenge Machinery Co., First St., 
Grand Haven, Mich. Information on mov- 
able stock racks and filing cabinets for off- 
set or duplicator plates, F875. (18) 


Clark & Gibby, Inc., 8 W. 40 St., New York 
18. Literature on executive and general 
furniture and furnishings. (19) 


Columbia Steel Equipment Co., Commerce 
Drive & Pennsylvania Ave., Fort Washing- 
ton, Pa. Illustrated Columbia Miniature 
Catalog, showing complete line of desks, 
typewriter conversion units, bookcases, tel- 
ephone stands, and conference tables. 
(20) 
Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., Corry, Pa., 
Brochure, Steel Age Office Partitions, de- 
scribing fiberglass office partitions. (21) 


Cramer Posture Chair Co., 625 Adams St., 
Kansas City, Kansas. Folder describing 
“Ortho-Tilt” secretarial and administra- 
tive chairs. (22) 


Currier Mfg. Co., 2448 W. Larpenteur Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minn. Folder on office time sav- 
ers, files, sorters, trays, racks, and cabinets. 

(23) 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Inc., Carl- 
stadt, N. J. KE Master Key Control Sys- 
tem, illustrating and describing key filing 
equipment. (24) 


Dependable Mfg. Co., Inc., 2407 Ft. Crook 
Rd., Bellevue, Neb. Pictures and specifica- 
tions of various stools, chairs and stands. 
(25) 
Desks, Inc., 71 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
Pamphlet, Your Guide to Buying Office 
Furniture. (26) 


Diebold, Inc., 818 Mulberry Rd. S.E., Can- 
ton 2, Ohio. Catalog illustrating modern 
safety in record protection, Diebold Two 
Hour Safes. (27) 


Dolin Metal Products Inc., 315 Lexington 
Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. Literature de- 
scribing three styles of steel transfer files. 

(28) 
Ferris Business Equipment, Inc., 45 Sey- 
mour St., Stratford, Conn. Information on 
150 models available in mechanized filing 
equipment. (29) 
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General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland 
12. Power Groove Fluorescent Lamp Bulle- 
tin, with information on indoor and out- 
door lighting applications. (30) 


General Electric Co., Building 2, Appliance 
Park, Louisville, Ky. Specification guide 
for builders and architects covering Built- 
In Thinline air conditioners. (31) 


‘The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 
1, Ohio. GF Metal Partitions, catalog with 
information on the efficient use of office 


space. (32) 


General Plywood Corp., Exec-Units Div., 
P. O. Box 1403, Louisville 3, Ky. Efficient, 
Economical Space Dividers, with specifica- 
tions on wood partition systems. (33) 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, Cin- 
cinnati 12, Standard Techniplan, illus- 
trated color catalog on the complete line 
of metal Techniplan modular furniture 
and partitions. (34) 


Guide System & Supply Co., Inc., 335 Canal 
St., New York 13. Brochure with illustra- 
tions and descriptions on Transfile transfer 
cases and Guide-O-Folder hanging folders. 


(35) 


Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Washington Blvd., 
St. Louis 3. Guth Condensed Catalog, on 
fluorescent and incandescent lighting 
fixtures, (36) 


The H-O-N Co., Third & Oak Sts., Musca- 
tine, lowa. H-O-N Office Equipment Cata- 
log No. 101, on steel office furniture. (37) 


Hale Industries, Inc., P.O. Box 187, Herki- 
mer, N. Y. Full-color catalog on bookcases 
of various designs. (38) 


Hamilton Mfg. Corp., 2525 State St., Co- 
lumbus, Ind. Cosco Office Fashioned Seat- 
ing, color catalog on office chairs and busi- 
ness furniture. (39) 


Harter Corp., Sturgis, Mich. Posture Seat- 
ing Makes Sense, booklet on steel office 
chairs and considerations of health, com- 
fort, and efficiency. (40) 


Hartman Metal Fabricators, Inc., 133 Mur- 
ray St., Rochester 6, N. Y. Multi-Purpose 
Handling Equipment, brochure on hook- 
on tray system for paper handling. (41) 


Haskell, Inc., 303 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh 
19%. Catalog No. 23, on budget-priced steel 
office furniture. (42) 


The E. F. Hauserman Co., 6800 Grant Ave., 
Cleveland 5. Complete Line Brochure, in 
color, on Interior Wall Systems. (43) 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 1550 Grand 
Blvd., Hamilton, Ohio. Calalog No. 101, 
illustrating fire-resistive record safes. (44) 


D. C. Hey Co., Inc., 2110 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis 4. Booklet, How to Make Your 
Desk Neater and More Efficient, describing 
Viso-Deskplate. (45) 


Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., | Park Ave., 
New York 16. Booklet, Multi-Purpose Use 
of Space, on folding office furniture. (46) 
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Huntington Furniture Corp., P. O. Box 
2111, Huntington, W. Va. Catalog on office 
and other commercial furniture. (47) 


The Hygienic Dental Mfg. Co., 1245 Home 
Ave., Akron 10, Ohio. Hygienic Foot Com- 
fort Cushions, color circular illustrating 
sponge-based fatigue mattings. (48) 


Imperial Desk Co., Evansville 7, Ind. Cata- 
log illustrating and describing coordinated 
groupings of wood office furniture. — (49) 


Indiana Chair Co., Jasper, Ind. Catalog on 
clerical, executive, and general office chairs. 


(50) 


Invincible Metal Furniture Co., Manito- 
woc, Wis. Invincible Modernette Brochure, 
containing information on planning the 
use of modular office equipment. (51) 


Jasper Seating Co., Jasper, Ind. Literature 
on wood office chairs. (52) 


Robert John Co., 202 §. Hutchinson St., 
Philadelphia 7. Catalog No. 20, on modu- 
lar wood office furniture, with specifica- 
tions and list prices. (53) 


Johnson Chair Co., 7109 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, Literature on upholstered 
wood business chairs. (54) 


Karl Mfg. Co., 32-34 Ionia Ave., S. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Brochure describing 
Karlo adustable metal stands for typewrit- 
ters and other office machines. (55) 


Kisco Co., Inc., 2400 DeKalb St., St. Louis 
4. Literature on Kisco fans and air circula- 


tors. (56) 


Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, Lans- 
dale, Pa. Control is the Modern Way to 
Business Efficiency, describing Planomatic 
control boards. (57) 


Lightolier, Inc., 346 Claremont Ave., Jer- 
sey City 5, N. J. The Lightolier “Jdea 
Book”, a brochure on using decorative 
lighting. (58) 


Logan Business Products, Inc., Vue-Fax 
Div. Literature on vertical-visible record 
equipment. (59) 


Luxo Lamp Corp., 102 Columbus Ave., 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. Luxo lamp catalog, show- 
ing the complete line. (60) 


The Maine Mfg. Co., 46 Bridge St., Nashua, 
N. H. Literature on steel storage, wardrobe, 
and bookcase equipment. (61) 


The B. L. Marble Chair Co., Bedford, Ohio. 
Catalog on office chairs. (62) 


Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, Ohio. 
Marlite Catalog, containing illustrations 
and descriptions of Marlite plastic-finished 
wall panels. (63) 


Master Products Mfg. Co., 3480 E. 14 St., 
Los Angeles 23. Catalog on visible filing 
systems, sales equipment, etc., including 
sectional filing cabinets. (64) 


Maylair Industries, Inc., 601 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Select-A-Log of Mayfair, a 
16-page booklet on aluminum chairs. 

(65) 


The Mills Co., 965 Wayside Rd., Cleveland 
10. Mills Movable Walls Give You Space 
Control, on movable partitions. (66) 


Milwaukee Stamping Co., Ferrometal Par- 
titions Div., Milwaukee 4. Brochure on 
movable metal partitions. (67) 


Moselle Meals, Inc., 681 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22. Catalog on wood office chairs, pos- 
ture chairs, and other furniture, in contem- 
porary and traditional designs. (68) 


Momar Industries, 4323 W. 32 St., Chicago. 
Glider 700, booklet illustrating and de- 
scribing small-size blueprint filing racks. 


(69) 


Monarch Metal Products, Inc., New Wind- 
sor, N. Y. Catalog No. 4 on punched card 
accessories, files, cabinets, and tape storage 
equipment for IDP systems. (70) 


National Furniture Mfg. Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 209, Evansville, Ind. Literature on up- 
holstered furniture. (71) 


Northwest Metal Products Co., 1337 E. 
Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. Catalog on 
Northwest “V” expanding filing cabinets. 

(72) 


Parker Steel Products, Inc., 54 N. 11 St., 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. Literature on steel stor- 
age and wardrobe cabinets. (73) 


Peerless Steel Equipment Co., 6600 Has- 
brook Ave., Philadelphia 11. Space Saving 
File Cabinets, acetate pull-out device show- 
ing means of increasing filing capacity per 
square foot. (74) 


Posting Equipment Corp., 1721 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo 7. Catalog No. 58 on posting 
trays, stands, and indexes. (75) 


Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. Fil- 
ing Equipment, 84-page booklet on filing 
systems and equipment. (76) 


Jens Risom Design, Inc., 49 E. 53 St., New 
York 22. Catalog supplement illustrating 
contemporary executive desks, chairs, and 
office furniture. (77) 


The 7 Santini Brothers, Inc., 1405 Jerome 
Ave., Bronx 52, N. Y. Literature on File- 
Pak record storage containers. (78) 


The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Carlyle Executive Desks, booklet picturing 
and describing executive desks. (79) 


Southland Metals Corp., 2013 First Ave., 
No., Birmingham, Ala. Brochure on steel 
lockers. (80) 


Spitzka Mfg. Co., 235 Colfax St., N. Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Folder, The Breakthrough in 
Portable Air Cooler Styling, on portable 
coolers. (81) 


Standard Furniture Co., Herkimer, N. Y. 
Formational Sketchbook, on modular Con- 
temporary Office Group of furniture. 


(82) 
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Steelcase, Inc. P. O. Box 444, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Introducing the Flight Line, il- 
lustrated brochure on office furniture. 


(83) 


Stempel Mfg. Co., 2830 Roberta St., Dallas 
3. New 20-page catalog on book and catalog 
stands, plastic chair mats, and small office 
furniture. (84) 


Stow & Davis Furniture Co., 27 Summei 
Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Port- 
folio of Offices, guide to Stow & Davis line 
of executive office furniture. NOTE: This 
catalog priced at $2. Requests should be 
addressed directly to the company. 


Sunroc Corp., Glen Riddle, Pa. Booklet, 
Complete Line of Coolers for Every Re- 
quirement from Foundry to Executive 


Suite. (85) 


Tab Products Co., 995 Market St., San 
Francisco 3. Catalog No. 9 on Spacefinder 
shelt-type filing cabinets. (86) 


The Taylor Chair Co., Bedford, Ohio, Cata- 
log on wood office chairs, posture chairs, 
and other furniture, in contemporary and 
traditional designs. (87) 


liffany Stand Co., 7350 Forsyth Blvd., $ 
Louis 5. Catalog on office machine stands, 
book stands, portable tables, etc. (88) 


Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co., Inc., 241 
Chene St., Detroit 7. Office Machine Stands, 
brochures on Tusco machine stands. (89) 


Unistrut Products, 933 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7. ColorLine Partitions, catalog il- 
lustrating various Unistrut movable 
partitions. (90) 


United States Plywood Corp., 55 W. 44 St., 
New York 36. Weldwood Functional Beauty 
for Business & Institutional Interiors, on 
wood panels and partitions. (91) 


The Upholstery Leather Group, Inc., 141 
E. 44th St., New York 17. Here’s Why Gen- 


wet PES) 


Abbott Coin Counter Co., Inc., 144 St. & 
Wales Ave., New York 54. Coin & Currency 
Handling Equipment, manual on money 
handling equipment. (102) 


Addo-X, Inc., 300 Park Ave., New York 22. 
Brochure describing 7000 class front feed 
bookkeeping machines and “one-key” 
principle. (103) 
Ajax Business Machines, Inc., 112 Mag- 
nolia Ave., Westbury, N. Y. Literature on 


electric numbering and dating machines. 


(104) 
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OFFICE 
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uine Leather Upholstery Wears as Well as 
/t Looks, booklet on leather upholstery. 
(92) 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co., Azrock Products 
Div., P. O. Box 531, San Antonio, Tex. 
Azrock Floor Products, color catalog illus- 
tating various applications of resilient 
oor tiles. (93) 


Victor Safe & Equipment, Remington 
Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. Booklet, Your 
Records—and how you can protect them, 
on protecting records from fire. (94) 


Virginia Metal Products, Inc., Orange, Va. 
IMP Mobilwall Movable Steel Partition 
Folder. (95) 


Visi-Shelf File, Inc., 225 Broadway, New 
York. Shelf Filing Catalog No. 2, 12-page 
catalog on shelf filing. (96) 


Watson Mfg. Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Watson Vertical Filing Units for Various 
Heights, booklet illustrating upright rec- 
ord files in various heights and sizes. 


(97) 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Air Condi- 
tioning Div., P. O. Box 510, Staunton, Va. 
Westinghouse Puts Air to Work, booklet 
with specifications and descriptive data on 
air conditioning, air handling, and air 
cleaning equipment. (98) 


Wood Office Furniture Institute, 30 Elev- 
enth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Listen- 
ing For Color, color booklet on the use of 
color in the office. (99) 


Yawman & Erbe gy) Co., 1099 Jay St., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Y & E Steel Partitions, 
color Brochure No. 4041, describing and 
illustrating the complete Y&XE line of 
movable partitions. (100) 


Zonolite Co., 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
3. Plaster & Acoustical Systems, 8-page 
folder on the use of vermiculite for sound 
conditioning and fireproofing. (101) 


NI 


Alison Duplicator Co., 1881 Park Ave., 
New York 35. Brochure on Model 101 spirit 
duplicating machine. (105) 


Alwac Corp., 13040 S. Cerise Ave., Haw- 
thorne, Calif. Literature on Alwac III-E 
medium-size electronic digital computers. 

(106) 
American Automatic Typewriter Co., 2323 
N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39. Letter Typing 
Automatically with Auto-typist, folder de- 
scribing and illustrating the Auto-typist 
method of handling routine correspond- 
ence. (107) 


- mt Sie we oe 


American Dictating Machine Co., Inc., 65 
Madison Ave., New York 16. Literature on 
the Rex Recorder dictating machine. 
(108) 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., 1920 
W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26. Booklet, The 
All-Purpose Copy Maker for Every Busi- 
ness, On photocopying machines and 


methods. (109) 


Automatic Electric Sales Corp., Northlake, 
Ill. Booklet, Ten Ways to Cut Costs, using 
P-A-N Business Telephone Systems. 


(110) 


Ayres Corp., Box 1081, Wilmington, Calif. 
Ayres Calculer-D Payroll Tax Computer, 
brochure illustrating and describing small 
plastic desk machine for computing Fed- 
eral payroll taxes. (111) 


Bell & Howell Phillipsburg Co., Div. of 
Bell & Howell Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Wider Horizons, illustrating and describ- 
ing inserting and mailing machines. 


(112) 


Bendix Computer Div., 5630 Arbor Vitae 
St., Los Angeles 45. Literature on the Ben- 
dix G-15 general purpose digital computer 
and accessories. (113) 


David Bogen Co., P. O. Box 500, Paramus, 
N. J. Bogen Communo-Phones Catalog No, 
405, describing inter-office communications 
equipment. (114) 


Bohn Duplicator Corp., 444 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. BDC Contex, brochure de- 
scribing ten-key, six-pound calculator. 


(115) 


Burroughs Corp., 6071 Second Ave.. Detroit 
32. Looking For An Answer to IDP Input 
Problems?, brochure describing Burroughs 
Punched Tape or Direct-To-Card control- 
input equipment. (116) 


Business Electronics, Inc., 420 Market St., 
San Francisco 11. Brochure describing cor- 
respondence course, Programming for Busi- 
ness Computers. (117) 


Business Machine Products, Inc., 8 Engle 
St., Englewood, N. J. Literature on Silent 
Sentry Typewriter Mount (fastening and 
silencing device for typewriters). (118) 


Calumet Mfg. Co., 6550 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 26. Booklet, New Light on Dark- 
rooms, a darkroom planning handbook. 


(119) 


Cheshire, Inc., 1644 N. Honore St., Chicago 
22. Brochure on mass labeling machines. 


(120) 


Clary Corp., 408 Junipero St., San Gabriel, 
Calif. Custom Adding Machines, four-color 
booklet describing ten-key and full-key- 
board adding machines. (121) 


Collamatic Electric Collator Corp., Wavne, 
N. J. Cutting Collating Costs, six-page bro- 
chure on collating machines and systems, 


(122) 


Con-Mar Mfg. Co., 3130 N. W. 23 St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Literature on heading 
composing machines for offset printing. 


(123) 


Control Systems, Inc., Plus Computing Ma- 
chines Div., 5 Beekman St., New York 38. 
Catalog covering the full line of adding 
and calculating machines. (124) 
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Copease Corp., 425 Park Ave., New York 
22. Catalog, Copease Photocopy Machines, 
illustrating and describing line of photo- 
copying equipment. (125) 


Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St., New 
York 7. Brochure on photocopying ma- 
chines and methods. (126) 


Cormac Photocopy Corp., 80 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. Comac Saves Time, Saves 
Money, catalog on line of photocopying 
machines and methods. (126A) 


Cummington Corp., 718 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 15. Smashing the Paper Barrier, book- 
let on collating machines and methods. 


(127) 


Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 Ravens- 
wood, Chicago 40. Cummins Perf-O- 
Reader, literature on character recognition 
equipment for electronic data processing. 


(128) 


Curtis-Young Corp., 110 W. 18 St., New 
York 11. How to Make a Girl Happy, on 
Copy-Right copyholders. (129) 


Dage Television Div., Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., W. Tenth St., Michigan City, 
Brochure, Television as an Office Tool. 


(130) 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass., 
Machine Systems Div. Print Punch Mark- 
ing Machine, booklet on uses of industrial 
tags imprinted and code-punched for auto- 
matic data processing control systems. 


(131) 


The Denominator Co., Inc., 261 Broadway, 
New York 7. Brochure on manually oper- 
ated tabulators, with illustrations of 16 
applications in varied industrial fields. 


(132) 


Dictaphone Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Writing Out Loud, hand- 
book on dictating techniques. (133) 


Dictation Disc Co., 170 Broadway, New 
York 38. Literature on shorthand dicta- 
tion phonograph records for improving 
stenographic skills. (134) 


John Diebold & Associates, Inc., 40 Wall 
St., New York 5. Failures in Business Data 
Processing...and How to Avoid Them, 
brochure describing executive course on 
data processing systems. (135) 


Diebold, Inc., 818 Mulberry Rd., S. E., 
Canton 2, Ohio. Another Advance in Auto- 
matic Rotary Filing, catalog on motorized 
fast reference record filing. (136) 


Diebold, Inc., Flofilm Div., Westport Ave., 
Norwalk, Conn. Booklet, Procedural Mi- 
crofilming, on microfilming applications 
and systems. (137) 


Ditto, Inc., 6800 McCormick Rd., Chicago 
45. Integrated Data Processing...A Fac- 
tual Analysis, on applications of integrated 
data processing principles to small com- 


panies. (138) 


Documat, Inc., 385 Concord Ave., Belmont, 
Mass. Brochure on microfilm cameras and 
readers. (139) 
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Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Roches- 
ter 4, N. Y. Brochure, Kodagraph Micro- 
filming for New Economies in Record 


Keeping. (140) 


ElectroData Div., Burroughs Corp., 460 
Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena, Calif. Data- 
tron, brochure describing the Datatron 205 
electronic data processing system. (141) 


Executone, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. Booklet, Executone Intercom Serves 
Offices, on cost cutting and improving com- 
munications efficiency by the use of inte- 
rior communications systems. (142) 


Fanon Electric Co., Inc., 98 Berriman St., 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. Catalog on office inter- 
communications systems. (143) 


The Filmsort Co., Pearl River, N. Y. Book 
let, Individualized Microfilm Technics, on 
case histories of systems employing uni 
tized microfilm records. (144) 


Wm. A. Force & Co., 216 Nichols Ave., 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. Booklet, Hand Number- 
ing Machines & Metal Daters, on office 
numbering machines. (145) 


General Photo Products Co., Inc., 15 Sum- 
mit Ave., Chatham, N. J. Literature on 
photocopying equipment, with applica- 
tions. (146) 


The Gray Mfg. Co., 16 Arbor St., Hartford 
1, Conn. Freedom As You Like It, booklet 
on executive planning and the use of dic- 
tating systems. (147) 


Griscombe Products, Inc., 133 W. 21 St., 
New York II. Literature on microfilm 
cameras and readers. (148) 


The Haloid Co., Haloid St., Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Literature on Xerox copying equip- 
ment, and its use in preparing offset paper 
masters. (149) 


Heller Roberts Mfg. Corp., 700 Jamaica 
Ave., Brookiyn 8, N. Y. Robert Numbering 
Machine Div. Form 100-01, describing auto- 
matic numbering machines. (150) 


Douglas Homs Co., 326 Jackson St., San 
Francisco 11. Catalog on fifteen types of 
numbering and dating machines for gen- 
eral office use. (151) 


Hunter Photo-Copyist, Inc., 566 Spencer 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. Photocopy Operator's 
Manual and Guide, booklet describing 
training of the photocopy operator. 


(152) 


Kenro Graphics, Inc., Chatham, N. J. Book- 
let, “Kenro Vertical 18” Camera, on pro- 
ducing negatives for offset duplicating. 


(153) 
Kwik Kopy:Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago 5. The 11 Most Important Questions 
About Photocopy Machines, brochure on 
the uses of a photocopying machine. 


(154) 


Lamson Corp., Syracuse 1, N. Y. Airtube on 
Target, catalog describing applications of 
pneumatic tube systems in industry. 


(155) 


Lathem Time Recorder Co., 76 Third St., 
N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. Catalog describing 


time recorders, watchmen’s clocks, time 
stamps, and numbering machines. (156) 


J. M. Loge, Sound Engineers, 2171 W. 
Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 18. Litera- 
ture on Kwik-Kall office intercommunica 
tions systems. (157) 


F. G. Ludwig, Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn. 
Folder on new Contoura-Matic automatic 
photocopying machine. (158) 


Marchant Calculators, 1475 Powell St., 
Oakland 8, Calif. Pamphlet, Index to Mod- 
ern Figuring by Marchant Methods, a list- 
ing of methods of figurework in a wide va- 
riety of fields. (159) 


J. Curry Mendes Corp., | Curry Lane, Can 
ton, Mass. Booklet illustrating use of JCM 
collators for paper gathering and booklet 
making. (160) 


Miles Reproducer Co., Inc., 812 Broadway. 
New York 3. Literature on self-powered 
recorder and transcriber for conference re- 
cording and dictation. (161) 


Mohawk Business Machines Corp., 944 
Halsey St., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. Brochure on 
Midgetape “300” pocket-size battery-oper 
ated dictating machine. (162) 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 555 
Mitchell St., Orange, N. J. Catalog on cal- 
culating, adding, accounting, and data 
processing equipment, (163) 


Nashua Corp., Nashua, N. H. Booklet on 
gummed tape and dispensers. (164) 


The National Cash Register Co., Main & 
K Sts., Dayton 9, Ohio. Booklet, How to 
Save Money on Your Accounting, on mech- 
anized bookkeeping methods. (165) 


Nord Mfg. Corp., 366 Jericho Turnpike, 
Mineola, N. Y. Eye Fidelity Copy Magic, 
brochure on photocopying equipment and 
methods. (166) 


North Electric Co., Galion, Ohio. Bro- 
chure, The Perfect Office Telephone—The 
Ericofon, on office intercommunications 
equipment. (167) 


NuArc Co., Inc., 824 S. Western Ave. Chi- 
cago 12. Bulletin 230B, describing NuArc 
Rapid Printer, for making offset plates. 


(168) 


Olkon Corp., Vanguard Business Machines 
Div., 150 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. A New Era in Dictation, on Vanguard 
dictating machines. (169) 


Ozalid Div., General Aniline & Film Corp.. 
Johnson City, N. Y. Literature on the 
Printmaster 1000, high-volume whiteprint- 
ing machine. (170) 


P & H Sales Corp., 5650 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 45. Brochure on Peck & Harvey 
Copymaster and Arrow whiteprint ma- 
chines and order systems. (171) 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut & Pacific Sts., 
Stamford, Conn. Booklet, Hand Folding Is 
Too Costly Today, describing office folding 
machines, with case histories. (172) 


Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. Only 
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We Make All Three, four-color brochure 
on standard, noiseless, and electric type- 
writers. (173) 
Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., 387 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. Black Magic in Colors, 
brochure on Rex-Rotary D280 twin cylin- 
der stencil duplicators. (174) 


Rotolite Sales Corp., Essex St., Stirling. 
N. J. Dry White Copies Right Now With 
Rotolite, describing whiteprint machine. 


(175) 


Rovico, Inc., 318 Market St., Newark 2, 
N. J. Illustrated brochure describing and 
illustrating photocopying equipment, pa 
per, and supplies. (176) 


Royal McBee Corp., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Royal Precision Electronic Computer, bro 
chure describing the LGP-30 desk-size, mo- 
bile electronic computer. (177) 


rhe Shredmaster Corp., 75 Varick St., New 
York. Catalog sheets describing and illus- 
trating portable and table office model pa- 
per shredding machines. (178) 


Silver Bells, Ltd., 1637 Del Monte Blvd., 
Seaside, Calif. Controller Calculator, bro- 
chure on pocket-size calculator. (179) 


Soroban Engineering, Inc., P. O. Box 1717, 
Melbourne, Fla. Brochure on paper tape 
data perforation and output tabulating 
equipment. (180) 


The Soundscriber Corp., Box 1941, New 
Haven 9, Conn. Complete and Compatible 
Dictation, brochure on dictating equip- 
ment. (181) 


Speedliner Duplicator Co., 4404 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40. Booklet, How to 
Use Spirit Duplicating, with samples. 


(182) 


The Staplex Co., 777 Fifth Avenue, Brook- 
lyn 32, N. Y. Literature-on line of auto- 
matic and semi-automatic electric stapling 
machines. (183) 


Stromberg-Carlson Co., Special Products 
Div., 1400 N. Goodman St., Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Banish These Seven Telephone An- 
noyances, booklet describing Dial-X inter- 
communicating telephone systems. 


(184) 


Superior Typewriter Co., 34 Hubert St., 
New York 13. Office Machines — World’s 
Largest Listing, covering rebuilt office 
machines. (185) 


Swift Business Machines Corp., 51 Church 
St., Great Barrington, Mass. Swift Adding 
Machine, pamphlet illustrating special fea- 
tures of portable adding-listing machine. 


(186) 


Systematics, Inc., 60 E. 42 St., New York 17. 
Systematics Intercouplers, booklet describ- 
ing uses of inter-machine coupling in inte 
grated data processing systems. (187) 


Talk-A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago 23. Catalog covering intercommu- 
nications equipment, with information on 
how to figure requirements. (188) 


Thomas Collators, Inc., 50 Church St., 
New York 7. Collating Cost Calculator, de- 
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vice for calculating savings to be derived 
trom machine collating. (189) 


‘Times Facsimile Corp., 540 W. 58 St., New 
York 19. Literature on the Stenafax fac- 
simile machine for making duplicating 
masters electronically. (190) 


Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 N. Rock 
well St., Chicago 18. Your Keys to Better 
Business, illustrated catalog on adding and 
calculating machines. (191) 


The Wadsworth Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 125, 
Wadsworth, Ohio. Brochure on collating 
machines and accessories. (192) 


Weber Marking Systems, Div. of Webe 
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Accountants’ Supply House, 305 Canal St., 
New York 13. 100-page catalog on book- 
keeping and business forms. (196) 


Ace Fastener Corp., 3415 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 13. Catalog sheet describing com. 
plete line of stapling equipment. (197) 


Advance Floor Machine Co., 4100 Wash 
ington Ave., N., Minneapolis 12. How To 
Select the Right Floor Machine for Your 
Building, six-page brochure on scrubbing 
and polishing machines. (198) 


G. J. Aigner Co., 426 S. Clinton St., Chi 
cago 7. Literature on bond, mimeo, and 
duplicator papers with reinforced binding 


edge. (199) 


American Writing Paper Corp., 10 Eagle 
A Ave., Holyoke, Mass. Test kit on Eagle- 
A business papers. (200) 


Avery Adhesive Label Corp., 1616 S. Cali 
fornia Ave., Monrovia, Calif. Brochure de 
scribing the use of Correction Tape for 
correcting spirit masters. (201) 


The Baltimore Business Forms Co., 3120- 
56 Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29. Forms In- 
ventory and Control Book, for keeping rec- 
ords of form specifications, usage, and re- 
ordering dates. (202) 


C. L. Barkley & Co., 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 7. Catalog on complete line of 
filing supplies, including shelf filling and 
special indexing. (203) 


The Bates Mfg. Co., 30 Vesey St., New York 
7. Catalog illustrating numbering ma- 
chines, staplers, telephone indexes, stamp 


pads, ete. (204) 


Beach Publishing Co., 19829 W. McNichols 
Rd., Detroit 19. Folder describing and il- 
lustrating Beach’s “Common Sense” ex- 
pense books and sheets. (205) 


Addressing Machine Co., Inc., 215 E. Pros- 
pect Ave., Mount Prospect, Ill. Now /t’s 
Web-O Printing, booklet illustrating touch- 
stencil systems for combining order process- 
ing paperwork with shipment addressing. 


(193) 


The Wheeler Insulated Wire Co., Inc., 150 
EK. Aurora St., Waterbury 20, Conn, Litera- 
ture on sound-powered telephones with a 
portable reel system (for cord) for tempo 
rarv emergency communication. (194) 


The Wright Line, Inc., 160 Gold Star Blvd., 
Worcester, Mass. Booklet on data process- 
ing accessory equipment and motorized 


files. (195) 


Bonnar-Vawter, Inc., 96 Dunbar St., Keene, 
N. H. Forms Designs and Model Systems, 
containing descriptions and drawings of of- 
fice forms and systems. (206) 


Bro-Dart Industries, 59 E. Alpine St., New- 
ark 5, N. J. Circular on Bro-Dart Safety 
Shear paper cutter. (207) 
Business Efficiency Aids, Inc., Skokie, Ill. 
Magne-Dex Visible Records, booklet illus- 
trating magnetic card filing systems. 

(208) 
Can-Pro Corp., 19 E. McWilliams St., Fond 
du Lac, Wis. Four-page folder on mail bags 
and mailroom equipment. (209) 
Carter’s Ink Co., 239 First St., Cambridge, 
Mass. Booklet, How to Be an Expert on 
Carbons and Ribbons. (210) 


Carteret Printing Co., 480 Canal St., New 
York 13. Tools for Business, booklet illus- 
trating stock and custom-made _ business 
forms and systems and accessories. 


(211) 


Cel-U-Dex Corp., P. O. Box 1127, New- 
burgh, New Windsor, N. Y. Catalog on fil 
ing supplies and indexing. (212) 


W. A. Charnstrom Co., 422 S. Seventh St., 
Minneapolis 15. Four-page brochure, The 
New Portable Revolutionary Mailbag 
Holder. (213) 


Chart-Pak, Inc., | River Rd., Leeds, Mass, 
Visualization Made Easier, catalog, illus- 
trating adhesive-backed pressure-sensitive 
tapes, templates, and symbols for graphs, 
charts, and layouts. (214) 


Clarotype Co., Inc., 261 Broadway, New 
York 7. Circular containing work tips for 
typists. (215) 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Glen Cove, N. Y. Ribbon and Carbon Bro- 
chure, containing information on ribbons, 
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carbons, and hectograph duplicating 
supplies. (216) 


Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Inc., Carl- 
stadt, N. J. See How You Can Use A Felt- 
Tipped Pen, brochure on applications of 
felt-tipped marking instruments. (217) 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc., 2510 
Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17. Pre-Calculated 
Payroll Rate Charts—“Fastest—Easiest Way 
to Figure Payroll Earnings!” (218) 


Dennison Mfg. Co., 300 Howard St., Fram- 
ingham, Mass. Literature and samples on 
the complete Dennison line of addressing 
labels. (219) 


Dolin Metal Products, Inc., 315 Lexington 
Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. A New Standard 
for Space Utilization, on mobile storage 
systems. (220) 


Eagle Pencil Co., 703 E. 13 St., New York 
9. Pencil Selector, a 16-page color booklet 
for selecting the right pencil for the right 
job. (221) 


Erie Art Metal Co., 1602 E. 18 St., Erie, Pa. 
Literature describing Dan Dee steel waste- 
baskets, hampers, self-closing containers, 
and boxes. (222) 


Fsleeck Mfg. Co., Turners Falls, Mass. 
Prove-It-Yourself Kit, containing samples 
of Fidelity Onion Skin papers. (223) 


Evans Specialty Co., Inc., P. O. Box 8128, 
Richmond 23, Va. Evans Office Aids, on 
collating and gathering. (224) 


Ever Ready Calendar Mfg. Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City 3, N. J. Catalog illustrating 
desk calendars in all sizes, colors, and 


styles. (225) 


Ezyindex Products Corp., 153-13 Northern 
Bivd., Flushing 54, N. Y. Color—To Assure 
Maximum Reference, on custom indexing 
for catalogs, reports, manuals, etc. — (226) 


Michael Frumkin, 87-11 35 Ave., Jackson 
Heights 72, N. Y. Booklet, Typex, the Mir- 
acle Type-Cleaner. (227) 


Gencral Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland 
12. Bulletin, Group Relamping Pays Divi- 
dends, on how replacing lamps before they 
burn out can often save time and monev. 
(228) 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, Cin- 
cinnati 12. Verti-Swing, eight-page catalog 
on Verti-Swing hanging folders, systems, 
and cquipment. (229) 


George B. Graff Co., 54 Washburn Ave., 
Cambridge 40. Folder on Graffco file sig- 
nals, map tacks, and flags. (230) 


Graphic Systems, 55 W. 42 St., New York 
36. Graphic Visual Control, 24-page illus- 
trated booklet on Boardmaster Systems for 
production, scheduling, inventory, sales, 


etc. (231) 


The Griffin Mfg. Co., 191 Lyndhurst St., 
Rochester 5, N. Y. Tools for the Graphic 
Art, catalog. (232) 


Otto Gruenhut Pen Co., 277 Broadway. 
New York 7. Illustrated catalog sheets on 
desk sets, ball point pens, and pen and 
pencil sets. (233) 


Hammermill Paper Co., 1606 East Lake 
Rd., Erie 6, Pa. Hammermill Manual of 
Paper Information, containing data on 
paper grades, sizes, and colors. (234) 


Philip Hano Co., Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
Folder, The Complete Line of Hano Busi- 
ness Systems. (235) 


Milo Harding Co., 500 S. Monterey Pass 
Rd., Monterey Park, Calif. Tempo Stencil 
Tips to Typists, booklet on how to prepare 
stencils more easily and with better results. 


(236) 


Heller Roberts Mfg. Corp., 700 Jamaica 
Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. Heller Industrial 
Fastener Division Leaflet No. 1500-04, on 
mailers, stitchers, tackers, and staplers. 


(237) 


[he Kohlhaas Co., 8012 S. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 17. The Answers for Sorting Effi- 
ciency, brochure on the use of vertical sort- 
ers in office routines. (238) 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Seventh & State 
Sts., Camden 1, N. J. Service booklet on 
pencil sharpeners, with information on lo- 
cation, models, care, and use. (239) 


Hush-A-Phone Corp., 65 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Descriptive literature on the 
Hush-A-Phone telephone silencer. 

(240) 


L. Hyman & Sons Corp., 102 Prince St., 
New York 12. Literature on Duo-Tang 
looseleaf, brief, and presentation covers. 


(241) 


Che Ideal System Co., 346 S. Flower St., Los 
Angeles 17. Catalog on 198 simplified ac- 
counting and tax records for small busi- 
nesses. (242) 


Ideas, Inc., Laramie, Wyo. Eliminating 
Hazardous Electric Cords to Office Ma- 
chines, brochure illustrating Electriduct 
“stumble-proof” extension cord. (243) 


Max Isaacs, 1019 McDonald Ave., Brook- 
lyn 30, N. Y. Folder illustrating wage rate 
calculating books, with wages to $5 an 
hour. (244) 


W. R. Kline Co., 1062 Stuyvesant Ave., Irv- 
ington 11, N. J. Literature on aluminum 
self-locking binding posts. (245) 


Labelon Tape Co., Inc., 450 Atlantic Ave., 
Rochester 9, N. Y. Catalog on office layouts, 
organizational charting, process and flow 
charting, and statistical charting. (245) 


Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, Lans- 
dale, Pa. Condensed catalog on staplers, 
folders, safety cutters, and copyboards. 


(247) 


Lassco Products, Inc., 485 Hague St., Roch- 
ester 6, N. Y. Low Cost Equipment for 
Bindery Service in the Print Shop, on pa- 
per drills and CorneRounders. (248) 


Le Febure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd., N. E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Cycle Billing Your 
Accounts Receivable, booklet illustrating 


simplified method of handling accounts 
receivable. (249) 


The Letterex Corp., 1114 Half St., S. W., 
Washington 24, D. C. Smart Secretaries 
State Standards, on disposable carbon-man- 
ifold sets. (250) 


Lindy Sales Co., 9601 W. Jefferson Blvd., 
Culver City, Calif. Illustrated catalog sheets 
on various models and colors of ball point 
pens. (251) 


Lit-Ning Products Co., 3907 Duquesne 
Ave., Culver City, Calif. Catalog illustrat- 
ing over 50 desk-top items for organizing 
paper work. (252) 


Management Control Charts Co., 1731 N, 
Wells St., Chicago 14. Brochure covering 
Coffield visual and interchangeable control 
charts for management, production plan- 
ning, and sales. (253) 


Manpower, Inc., 820 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee 3. Booklet, /00 Suggestions for 
Hiring and Holding Help. (254) 


Master Products Mfg. Co., 3480 E. 14 St., 
Los Angeles 23. Literature on dividers, 
tabs, fly-leaves, and other indexing equip- 


ment. (255) 


Joshua Meier Co., Inc., 601 W. 26 St., New 
York |. Booklet, Under Cover But In Sight 
With V P D, on presentation binders, photo 
albums, etc., with transparent plastic cov- 
ers to protect papers. (256) 


M. C. Mieth Manufacturers, 660 Herbert 
St., Port Orange, Fla. Calalog M-200, illus- 
trating complete line of hand and desk 
ticket punches. (257) 


Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers Falls, Mass. 
Booklet, One Lesson Course in Onion Skin 
Papers, with samples of Ezerase papers. 


(258) 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Forms for the Nine Key Operations of 
Business, booklet describing requirements 
of forms for controlling major key opera- 
tions of business. (259) 


P. O. Moore, Inc., Glen Riddle, Pa. Cata- 
log on Key Control systems. (260) 


Bert M. Morris Co., 8651 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles 48. Catalog on “Matched Desk Top 
Equipment,” ranging from sponge cups to 
electric pencil sharpeners. (261) 


I. T. Morris Co., Box 126, Canandaigua, 
N. Y. What’s New in Aerosols, bulletin de- 
scribing new method for cleaning business 
machine type and platens. (262) 


The Multistamp Co., P. O. Box 1249, Nor- 
folk 1, Va. Hlustrated catalog on Mullti- 
stamp stencil duplicators, supplies, and 
accessories, with sample stencil. (263) 


The National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 192-page Better Records catalog, in 
color, showing over 2,000 forms and bind- 
ers for record keeping. NOTE: This item 
is priced at $1. Requests should be ad- 
dressed directly to the company. 
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National Vulcanized Fibre Co., P. O. Box 
311, Wilmington, Del. Catalog sheets on 
Vul-Cot office wastebaskets. (264) 


Neva-Clog Products, Inc., P. O. Box 512, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Catalog folder describ- 
ing and giving specifications on all prod- 
ucts, including staplers and supplies. 


(265) 


New England Paper Punch Co., 89 Wash- 
ington Ave., Natick, Mass. Folder illustrat- 
ing complete line of Clix paper punches. 


(266) 


Newport Business Forms Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 976, Newport News, Va. Stock business 
forms catalog, covering 45 sizes and styles. 


(267) 


The Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
Four-color folder illustrating offset work 
possible with Mountie Offset paper. 


(268) 


Office Products, Inc., 26029 W. Eight Mile 
Rd., Detroit 40. Literature on metal and 
plastic label holders for ring and post 
binders. (269) 


Oravisual Co., Inc., Box 11150, St. Peters- 
burg 33, Fla. Catalog of Oravisual equip- 
ment for use in group communication and 
training. (270) 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. How To Use Oxford Pendaflex, 
illustrated manual on new Pendaflex filing 
systems. (271) 


Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. Booklet, 
How to Get What You Need in Record- 
Keeping Papers and Index Cards. 


(272) 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut & Pacific Sts., 
Stamford, Conn. 29 Timely Mailing Tips, 
booklet on how to use the mails most 
efficiently. (273) 


Polychrome Corp., 2 Ashburton Ave., Yon- 
kers 2, N. Y. Catalog on supplies for offset 
and stencil duplicating machines. (274) 


Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port 
Huron, Mich, Literature on Huron Copy- 
sette, for making typewritten copies effi- 
ciently. (275) 


W. H. Pusch, 427 W. Lynwood, San An- 
tonio 12, Tex. Seventy-Eighter, leaflet de- 
scribing slide rule for installment payment 
and charge refund computations. (276) 


Record Controls, Inc., 209 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 4. Fifth edition of 46-page booklet, 
Retention and Preservation of Records with 
Destruction Schedules. NOTE: This item 
is priced at $4. Requests should be ad- 
dressed directly to the company. 


The Recordplate Co., 130 N. Fair Oaks 
Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. Unit Control Sys- 
tems to Help Business, catalog illustrating 
small visible and loose leaf equipment and 
methods. (277) 


Reed Mfg. Co., 1045 Main St., Waltham 54, 
Mass. Literature on security bars for office 
files, and on triple combination padlocks. 

(278) 


Reliance Pen & Pencil Corp., 22 S. Sixth 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Complete illus- 
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trated catalog of popular and _ specialty 
hand writing instruments. (279) 


H. H. Renneker, Inc., P. O. Box 9235, San 
Diego 9, Calif. Circular on Tele-Rest ad- 
justable telephone shoulder cradle to free 
hands while using the phone. (280) 


Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., 387 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. Electro-Rex ABC, book- 
let illustrating how to prepare originals for 
Electro-Rex stencils. (281) 


Royal Register Co., Inc., Simon St., Nashua, 
N. H. Catalog G, on standard and custom 
forms, and on disposable copy sheets. 


(282) 


Schlegel Mfg. Co., 1555 Jefferson Rd., 
Rochester 1, N. Y. Pull Fasteners, brochure 
and sample showing how papers, docu- 
ments, checks, etc., can be held together 
neatly. (283) 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co., 2222 
W. Clybourn St., Milwaukee 3. Catalog 
No. 47 on complete line of desk sets, desk 
trays, Moisteners, sponge cups, and other 
desk accessories. (284) 


The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Office Guide, 252-page catalog illustrating 
and describing 5,000 items of office equip- 
ment and systems. (285) 


The C. E. Sheppard Co., 44-01 21 St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. Color folder on Multi 
Rite Mercury “one-writing” pegboard ac- 
counting systems for accounts receivable 


and payroll. (286) 


Charles C. Smith, Inc., Exeter, Neb. Ilus- 
trated catalog covering filing supplies, in- 
cluding signals, guides, clips, label holders, 
indexing, etc. (287) 


Southern Folder & Index Co., Inc., P. O. 
Drawer 1232, El Dorado, Ark. Literature 
on filing indexes, folders, and guides. 


(288) 


Specialty Ink Co., Inc., 1011 E. 46 St., 
Brooklyn 3, N. Y. Booklet No. 56, illustrat- 
ing various types of Aero Brand inks. 


(289) 


Spot Carbon Products, 54 Lafayette St., 
New York. Samples of spot carbonized 
forms for a variety of business systems. 


(290) 


Standard Stationery Supply Co., 1020 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 384-page catalog 
with illustrations and descriptions of office 
supplies, furnishings, and equipment. 
(291) 


Statistical Tabulating Corp., 53 W. Jack- 
son, Chicago 4. Methods, Manpower, Ma- 
chines, booklet describing clerical cost cut- 
ting by the use of a business service. 


(292) 


Steck Office Equipment, P. O. Box 16, 
Austin, Tex. Illustrated catalog and price 
list, covering adjustable ledger trays. 


(293) 


Stock Forms Co., Div. of Moore Business 
Forms, Inc., 491 Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 
Rediform Speedicopy Sets, brochure de- 
scribing clean, quick way to type carbon 
copies, with samples. (294) 


lauber Plastics, Inc., 200 Hudson St., New 
York 13. Booklet, Bind Your Own Sheets 
and Booklets, on plastic binding. (295) 


Tension Envelope Corp., 19th & Campbell 
Sts., Kansas City 8, Mo. Jdea Kit, with cur- 
rent samples of mailing, filing, and systems 
envelopes designed to improve efficiency. 


(296) 


“Tops” Business Forms, 107 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 28-page illustrated cata- 
log on business forms for office, warehouse, 
factory, traffic, professional, and general 
business. (297) 
lriner Scale & Mfg. Co., 2714 W. 21 St., 
Chicago 8. Over-Stamping is Costly, book- 
let on postal scales, illustrating styles and 
methods of weighing. (298) 


Uarco, Inc., 7902 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
20. Forms Handling Equipment, portfolio 
illustrating equipment that speeds the 
“after-handling” of business forms. 


(299) 


Ihe Wama Co., Industrial Bldg., Balti- 
more 2. Literature on desk nameplates, 
stock and custom signs for the office. 


(300) 


Watson Mfg. Co., Inc., 63 Taylor St., James- 
town, N. Y. A Revolution in Filing Pro- 
cedure, case study on custom-built shelf 
filing which gives a new concept of the 
responsibility of file clerks. (301) 


Weldon Roberts Rubber Co., 351-365 Sixth 
Ave., Newark 7, N. J. Weldon Roberts 
Eraser Catalog, illustrated in color. 

(302) 


Byron Weston Co., Dalton, Mass. Booklet 
containing samples of Weston Bond papers. 


(303) 


Zephyr American Corp., 95 Morton St., 
New York 14. Literature on desk-top rotary 
card files. (304) 


Zip-O-Riter Co., 3875 Garland St., Wheat 
Ridge, Colo. Brochure on the Zip-O-Riter 
spirit device for addressing from record 
cards and for printing headings on tabu- 
lating and accounting forms. (305) 


“MISCELLANEOUS 


Advance Floor Machine Co., 4100 Wash- 
ington Ave., N., Minneapolis 12. Daily 
Work Planning Guide, a wall-hanging pad 
with suggested schedules for daily build- 
ing maintenance operations. (306) 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Inc., 71 W. 
23 St., New York 10. Booklet, Forging 
Ahead in Business, on methods to develop 
executive talents. (307) 


Appleby Leather Products, Inc., 24 E. 28 
St., New York 16. Literature on luggage 
and leather goods for a variety of purposes. 

(308) 
Arlington Aluminum Co., 19011 W. David- 
son Ave., Detroit 23. Brochure, 5 Way 
Presentation Easel. (309) 
Bureau International de Documentation, 
250 W. 57 St., New York 19. Brochure, 
Foreign Press Clipping and Information 
Service, with information on getting pub- 
licity releases into print. (310) 
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Cartoons-of-the-Month, Roslyn, N. Y. In- 
formation on syndicated cartoon panels 
drawn by American artists, for house mag- 
azine editors. (311) 


Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., Corry, Pa. 
Discover New Correlation, 12-page illus- 
trated brochure on color styling in office 
planning. (312) 


John Diebold & Associates, Inc., Manage- 
ment Science Training Institute, 40 Wall 
St., New York 5. Education for Data Proces- 
sing, a Great Issues Lecture delivered at 
Dartmouth College by John Diebold. 
(313) 


Eaton Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass. The 
Perfect Secretary, 30-page booklet on office 
behavior, with “tricks of the trade.” 
NOTE: This item is priced at ten cents. 
Requests should be addressed directly to 
the company. 


Ebasco Services, Inc., 2 Rector St., New 
York 6. Space Planning Brochure, on 
Ebasco’s management consulting-engineer- 
ing services for facilities planning prob- 


lems. (314) 


General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland 
12. Office Lighting Manual, a bulletin dis- 
cussing the effectiveness of available light- 
ing methods, materials, and types of equip- 
ment. (315) 


Hild Floor Machine Co., Inc., 1217 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. Booklet, 
Floor Maintenance Equipment and Sup- 
plies. (316) 


Indiana Cash Drawer Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 
Literature on counter cash drawers and 
cash drawers for use with adding machines 
and autographic registers. (317) 


Invincible Metal Furniture Co., Manito- 
woc, Wis. Planning Kit, consisting of 
drawing paper and adhesive back tem- 
plates for designing office layouts. 

(318) 
Walter G. Legge Co., Inc., 101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, Mr. Higby and the Gremlin, 
booklet on floor maintenance for safety, 
covering treatment and maintenance of all 
types of surfaces. (319) 
Lightolier, Inc., 346 Claremont Ave., Jer- 
sey City 5, N. J. Pocket Catalog, a guide to 
the selection of proper office lighting. 


(320) 
Lundstrom Laboratories, Inc., P. O. Box 
750, Herkimer, N. Y. Brochure with infor- 
mation on the use of Densiwood centet 
posts on office desks. (321) 


Marchant Calculators, Inc., 1475 Powell 
St., Oakland 8, Calif. 72-page booklet, Sta- 
tistical Quality Control in Action, an illus- 
trated description of applied quality con- 
trol techniques. (322) 


Van D. Mark, P. O. Box 44, St. Clair, Mich. 
Inventory Control Elements, pamphlet de- 
scribing nine principal elements and their 
effect on inventory costs and turnover. 
(323) 
The Mechanical Secretary, 1123 Broadway, 
New York 10. Pointers That Help You 
Write Letters That Sell. NOTE: This item 
limited to requests from New York City. 
(323A) 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Booklet, The Only Way to Get Letter-Per- 
fect Typing, on how to place dictionaries 
in an office. (324) 


Metalcraft, Inc., 1619 S. Federal Ave., Ma- 
son City, Iowa. Booklet, Simple, Efficient 
Property Control. (325) 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Basic Steps Toward Automation of 
Business Systems, booklet describing five 
basic steps in planning an automated data 
processing system. (326) 
Boyce Morgan Associates, Inc., 1800 H St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Better Business 
By Telephone, new index of material avail- 
able for telephone training. (327) 


Muzak Corp., 229 Fourth Ave., New York 
3. Booklet, An Answer to Worker Tension, 
describing the use of music to minimize 
worker fatigue, boredom, and tension. 
(328) 
Naremco Services, Inc., 555 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. Paperwork, Liability or Asset, 
case studies on how to cut office paper- 
work costs. (329) 


National Office Management Association, 
Willow Grove, Pa. 1957 NOMA _ Bibliog- 
raphy for Office Management, 48-page 
compilation of listings of articles and books 
on management subjects. 
NOTE: This item is priced at $5. Re- 
quests should be addressed directly to the 
association. 
Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. The Right 
Letterhead for You, booklet on designing 
the right letterhead for the company. 
(330) 


The Nestle Co., Inc., 2 William St., White 

Plains, N. Y. Brochure describing Nestle’s 

single-service beverage pack program. 
(331) 


Personnel Management Abstracts. P. O. 
Box 71, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Information on Personnel 
Management Abstracts, a quarterly digest 
of articles, books, cases, and exhibits in the 
field of personnel management. (332) 


If you wish any of the items listed in this section, you may request them by using this coupon. 


The numbers on the coupon 
Merely check the numbers of the items you wish and forward the 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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items in 
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Tools of the Office 
(From page 90) 


work. The Institute worked on ERMA, 
a bank bookkeeping system using mag- 
netic codes on paper documents. 

Stromberg-Carlson Co., Div. of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
New SC-5000 Electronic Printer uses 
combination of xerographic principle 
and Charactron shaped-beam tube to 
print out computer data at speeds to 
4,680 lines a minute. Euclid modular 
components can be used to build elec- 
tronic data processing systems; the de- 
sign permits location of a variety of in- 
put and output devices at numerous 
remote stations. Message sorting and 
switching systems. 

Stromberg Time Corp., Main & Elm 
Sts., Thomaston, Conn. Time recording 
equipment. Research includes work on 
time equipment designed to produce 
machine-decipherable records. 

Systematics, Inc., 60 E. 42 St., Neu 
York 17. Intercoupling equipment to 
connect various types of accounting 
machines, adding machines, and billing 
machines to key punches and punched 
tape equipment for automatic produc- 
tion of common language records. Tape 
to card converting equipment. Key- 
board Input Device reads punched tape 
or edge-punched cards and prints out 
results through an accounting machine. 

Technitrol Engineering Co., 1952 E. 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 34. Com- 
ponents for assembly’on a “modular” 
basis to make large-scale electronic com- 
puter systems. Components include ac- 
cessory equipment such as power sup- 
ply and air conditioning units. 

Telecomputing Corp., 12838 Saticoy 
St., North Hollywood, Calif. Point O' 
Sale Recorders for reading prepunched 
merchandise tags and converting data 
into punched paper tape, with facilities 
for adding supplementary data at time 
of sale. Tape-to-card converting equip- 
ment. 

Teleprinter Corp., 26 Park Place, 
Paramus. N. J. Mite teletypewriter 
equipment of unusually small size. 

The Teleregister Corp., 445 Fairfield 
Ave., Stamford, Conn. Specialized elec- 
tronic equipment, including automatic 
reservations systems for transportation 
companies, display boards for showing 
stock market readings, for use by invest- 
ment houses, etc. 

Teletype Corp., 1400 Wrightwood 
Ave., Chicago 14. Complete line of 
Communications equipment usable for 
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data transmission, including teletype- 
writers, tape perforators, tape reperfo- 
rators, tape printers, page printers, mes- 
sage relay equipment, etc. 

Typatape, Inc., 60 E. 42 St., New 
York 17. Typatape Recorders, for pro- 
viding a completely mechanical link by 
which existing business machines can 
print common language codes on a 
paper tape. Typatape Converters, to 
read the tape and punch cards from 
them. 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., Neu 
York 16, Dataflo line of equipment for 
processing data in common language 
form; it can originate punched tape 
data, or can use data from business 
machines producing punched paper 
tape records. Dataflo equipment in- 
cludes master and slave typewriters, tape 
and card readers and punches, totalizers 
and programming units. Elecom 50 is 
small electronic accounting machine, 
priced near $25,000. Elecom 125 is a 
medium-priced (about $350,000 ) elec- 
tronic data processing system. Model 
100 digital electronic computer is desk 
size, costs about $30,000. 

Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 
N. Rockwell St., Chicago 18. Electric 
adding and multiplying ( Digit-Matic ) 
machines which can read uncoded deci- 
mals, or (through “translators” ) can be 
actuated by common language inputs; 
used to list or to list and perform arith- 
metical functions. Sales Register and 
Analysis System uses tape- punching 
adding machine or cash register to re- 
cord sales at the point of sale and a cen- 
trally located analyzing unit operated 
by tape. 

Western Electric Co., Inc., 195 Broad- 
way, New York 7, This company manu- 
factures equipment for American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., listed else- 
where. (SEE ALSO: Teletype Corp., a 
Western Electric subsidiary.) 

The Western Union Telegraph Co., 
60 Hudson St., New York 13. Com- 
plete wire communications facilities, 
including circuits, available for use in 
IDP. Equipment includes sending and 
receiving teleprinters, tape perforators, 
message relaying, sorting, and switch- 
ing equipment, facsimile equipment, 
etc. 


IDP Accessories 
and Services 


American Lithofold Corp., 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Lithoset units 
and Lithostrip continuous forms with 
“built-in” pockets which can carry 


punched tape for storage and traveling 
with the forms to which they are 
related. 

Cycle Equipment Co., 17480 Shel- 
burne Way, Los Gatos, Calif. Tape 
Minder equipment for handling 
punched paper tapes. 

Diebold, Inc., 2011 Mulberry Rd., 
Canton 2, Ohio. Storage equipment for 
IDP common language media. 

Dresser Products, Inc., 152 Wheeler 
Ave., Providence 5. Winding and fold- 
ing equipment for punched paper 
tapes. Also tape searching units, binder 
pockets, storage boxes, etc. 

Monarch Metal Products, Inc., Mac- 
Arthur Ave.. New Windsor, N. Y. 
Housing and handling equipment for 
magnetic tape and tab cards. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Forms and form handling 
equipment used in automated systems 
together with research facilities for 
forms development. 

Ray Myers Corp., 204 Washington 
Ave., Endicott, N. Y. Files and han- 
dling equipment for punched cards, 
magnetic tape, and other data process- 
ing accessories. 

The Shaw Walker Co., Muskegon 
Mich. Tape storage equipment. 

The Standard Register Co., Camp- 
bell & Albany Sts., Dayton 1, Ohio. Fa- 
cilities for designing and testing IDP 
forms and systems. 

Systems Sales Co., 13 Broad St., 
Binghamton, N. Y. Storage and sorting 
equipment for tab cards. Electronic 
computer accessories. 

Tab Products Co., 995 Market St., 
San Francisco 3. Storage equipment and 
portable reel racks for magnetic tapes. 
Tab card files, control panel cabinets, 
and other tab card accessories. 

Uarco, Inc.. 141 Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. Forms for use with IDP, with 
testing facilities and systems analysis 
services. 

Visirecord, Inc., Copiague, L.1., N.Y. 
Storage equipment for punched paper 
tapes and edge-punched code records. 
Forms available include “vertical-vis- 
ible” records which may have codes 
punched into an edge, other records 
with pockets for storage of tapes, and 
panels for tape storage. 

Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc., 
40 Bank St., White Plains, N. Y. Equip- 
ment for storing punched paper tapes, 
either alone or in combination with 
their associated records. 

Whiteford Laboratory, 420 Market 
St.. San Francisco 11. Servo-mechanisms 
(chiefly winders and unwinders) for 
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punched paper tape of various widths. 
The Wright Line, Inc., 160 Gold Star 
Blvd., Worcester 6, Mass. Tab card 
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accessories and other equipment. 
(See also the section on adding and 
calculating machines) 


Intercommunications Equipment 


INFORMATION is obviously of no 
value unless it is used to inform. This 
means that it must be got from its 
source to the user. The flow of informa- 
tion, of course, is as essential to the 
work of an office as the flow of blood 
is to the body. In fact the effectiveness 
of information flow is a basic measure 
of the effectiveness of the office itself. 

Often it is useful to be able to trans- 
mit information instantaneously. The 
time-saving features of telephone com- 
munication make this point clear. But 
the advantages offered by the telephone 
are not limited to formal installations. 
Some of the other possibilities are ex- 
plored below. 

Intercommunications equipment, as 
treated in this section, deals with equip- 
ment intended to make possible instan- 
taneous, or nearly instantaneous trans- 
mission of information within a com- 
pany. It is equipment intended to 
facilitate both the handling of emer- 
gencies and the controlling of larger 
operations, through the rapid exchange 
of information. 

Most of the equipment considered is 
used to relay the human voice. How- 
ever, there are certain types of equip- 
ment which permit high-speed commu- 
nications without actually transmitting 
the voice, and these too must be 
mentioned. 

Among these are code paging sys- 
tems and other systems by which infor- 
mation is transmitted instantaneously 
through the agency of light or sound 
signals, and certain specialized equip- 
ment by which written material may 
be relayed instantaneously. Also in- 
cluded are some types of conveyor and 
pneumatic tube systems, which, though 
not intercommunications equipment in 
the limited sense, can make valuable 
contributions to the rapid flow of in- 
formation within an office. 

Almost all of this equipment is elec- 
trical in nature. It thus requires some 
form of channel by which electrical sig- 
nals may be sent back and forth be- 
tween stations. Since the type of con- 
necting system has a great bearing on 
the type of work the equipment can 
handle, the equipment will be classified 
here under the following categories: 

(1) Dwect-line equipment, which 
100 


requires the installation of direct wire 
connections between each pair of units 
which are to intercommunicate. 

(2) Switchboard-type equipment, 
which calls for the interconnection of 
individual stations with a switchboard, 
which in turn can make the connections 
between stations. Some switchboards 
Operate automatically. Others require 
the services of an operator. 

(3) “Wireless” equipment, which is 
not actually wireless, but which uses the 
wiring already installed in a building to 
provide outlets for electrical lighting 
and equipment of moderate power 
requirements. 

(4) Radio-type equipment, which 
depends on the transmission of electri- 
cal impulses through the air in the man- 
ner of a radio. 


Small systems can use direct wiring 


Direct-line equipment is intended 
primarily for installations of moderate 
size. At its smallest, a direct-line system 
could have two stations. As the number 
of stations in the system increases, the 
number of direct wire connections re- 
quired increases at a faster rate. Thus, 
while one such interconnection is re- 
quired between a single pair of stations, 
three are needed for three stations, 
twenty-one for seven, and so on in in- 
creasing proportion. 

Consequently, it is not usually con- 
sidered feasible to use direct-line equip- 
ment in large installations. Few stand- 
ard stations of this type can reach more 
than 24 other stations. This does not 
mean that such a system is limited to 
25 stations, even though no one unit 
may be able to reach more than 24 
others, for each station may be con- 
nected to stations which cannot be 
reached by each other. Such an arrange- 
ment, of course, would require relaying 
of messages between such stations, us- 
ing as a relay point a station common 
to both. * 

In larger systems, therefore, connec- 
tions are usually made through a switch- 
board. This arrangement very much re- 
duces—proportionately—the wiring re- 
quired. Switchboards can handle, in 
some instances, a thousand or more in- 
dividual stations, any of which can be 
interconnected. 


Switchboards may be automatic. 
That is, the connections are selected 
automatically by dialing a number. 
Such a system is actually a completely 
private internal telephone system. 

On the other hand, the switchboard 
may be of a design which requires that 
it be monitored by an operator. While 
many such installations are available 
from the local telephone company—and 
indeed many telephone installations are 
used regularly for intercommunica- 
tions purposes—this type of equipment 
is also available privately. 


“Wireless” systems give flexibility 


“Wireless” equipment offers the max- 
imum in economy and flexibility, for it 
uses wiring already installed. Units plug 
individually into conventional electri- 
cal outlets. They may be unplugged, 
moved to another location, and plugged 
into another outlet. This feature gives 
them flexibility, and, since the units are 
customarily about the size of small 
portable radios, considerable usefulness 
where portability is required. When 
used to reach men who must move from 
place to place within an office or build- 
ing, the number of units required is 
reduced. 

This arrangement means that any 
unit operating on a given frequency 
can listen to any other on the same fre- 
quency. Wireless units, thus, do not 
offer privacy. It is possible, however, to 
set different units on different frequen- 
cies, a fact which allows units on one 
frequency to operate without interfer- 
ence from units set to another fre- 
quency. There are limits, however, to 
the locations in which wireless units can 
be used. They must, for example, be 
served by the same power transformer. 

The principles of radio are not used 
in the office except for specialized pur- 
poses. To be effective, some sort of 
transmitting antenna must be installed 
in the area in which the system is to 
operate. To date, radio-type equipment 
has been used largely for paging, with 
messages addressed to tiny portable re- 
ceivers which may be carried by the 
user or, in some cases, attached to his 
lapel. 

Within each of these four categories 
a wide range of equipmens is offered. 
Some units resemble telephones, some 
take the shape of cabinets. These may 
be mounted on the tops or sides of 
desks, or on walls. Some are highly dec- 
orative, for use in executive offices; 
others are designed for purely func- 
tional purposes. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
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Many different types of features are 
available if desired, although few are 
found on wireless models. Among them 
are automatic busy signal, automatic 
ringing, “locking out” of incoming calls 
when a station is busy, “executive right- 
of-way,” features to permit calls to a 
busy station to be put through auto- 
matically when the station becomes 
available, and accessories such as hand- 
sets and controls which permit units to 
be used without actually touching them. 
Many systems are equipped to allow in- 
terconnection with paging facilities and 
public address systems; in some Cases, 
portable radio systems may also be con- 
nected. A number of systems are de- 
signed for use with dictating facilities, 
creating network dictation systems. 

Paging facilities may rely on voice 
calls or on visual or aural code signals. 
Among these are flashing lights, indica- 
tor lights, buzzers, chimes, and _ bells. 
Codes usually consist of one or two nu- 
merals, which identify the individual 
called. Sometimes a supplementary code 
may be used to indicate the purpose for 
which the call is made—as to inform an 
individual of an incoming telephone 
call, or to summon him to the boss’ 
office. 

Codes may be sent manually, but in 
many systems a code number need only 
be selected, and it is then transmitted 
wutomatically. 


Some units transmit written material 


Special equipment is also available. 
For example, transmission equipment 
operating on the facsimile principle can 
be used to send written or printed mes- 
sages by wire to remote units. Some 
equipment provides for the simultane- 
ous duplication at remote stations of 
handwritten messages written at the 
transmitting station by means of an 
electrified stylus. These methods pro- 
vide written records of messages sent 
and received. 

Also of use are conveyor belt and 
pneumatic tube systems. Although some 
of these fell into disuse as other forms 
of intercommunications were devel- 
oped, they have come back into popu- 
larity in some quarters because they 
provide a rapid means of transmitting 
Written messages and small objects. 
Several of Office Management's “Office 
of the Year” winners, for example, have 
made use of pneumatic tube systems. In 
at least one case, the installation per- 
mits centralized filing in which files can 
be sent throughout the company as re- 
quired; the equipment has made pos- 
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What intercom systems do for quick voice communications, pneumatic tube systems 
ean do for quick mail handling. Such installations. like this one at Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, can both facilitate the handling of mail and speed access to 
reference material filed centrally. These systems are growing in popularity. 


sible a system which had _ previously 
been regarded as impractical. Con- 
veyor systems are being used increas- 
ingly for mail distribution. 

Some equipment requires sorting 
and redirecting of mail at a central con- 
trol station. Automatic rerouting of 
tube carriers is now possible, with desti- 
nations set on the carrier at the time of 
sending. 

intercommunications systems offer 
certain considerable advantages to com- 
panies that have need of their services. 

First, of course, is speed of commu- 
nications. They make possible spoken 
communication, including conferences, 
without requiring individuals to leave 
their desks. Second, they take the load 
off existing telephone systems; calls 
from outside the company are not 
blocked by internal traffic, and answers 
to incoming calls can be facilitated by 
quick calls within the company via in- 
tercom when the outside calls require 
information from elsewhere in the com- 
pany. Third, new systems applications 
become possible; for example, time- 
keeping operations can be handled by 
intercom, with the worker merely call- 
ing in as he begins and ends an opera- 
tion, so that a trained recorder can keep 
track of the time information centrally 
—and with less chance of error than 
when it must be recorded by the indi- 
vidual worker. 


The Manufacturers 

The following list covers the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of intercommuni- 
cations equipment of various types. 

The code symbols in the list are as 
follows: 

C—Conveyor systems. 

EH—Systems employing a form of 
“electronic handwriting.” 


F—Equipment of the facsimile type. 

M1I—Miscellaneous. 

NI — No information available at 
press time on current products. 

P—Pneumatic tube systems. 

PD—Paging equipment of the direct 
wire type. 

PMI—Paging equipment, miscellane- 
ous. 

PR—Paging equipment using radio. 

PSA — Paging equipment using an 
automatic switchboard. 

PSM — Paging equipment using a 
monitored switchboard. 

PW —Paging equipment of the “wire- 
less” type. 

T—Teletypewriter equipment. 

VD—Voice equipment of the direct 
wire type. 

VMI—Voice equipment, miscellane- 
ous. 

VR—Voice equipment using radio. 

VSA — Voice equipment using an 
automatic switchboard. 

VSM — Voice equipment using a 
monitored switchboard. 

VW —Voice equipment of the “wire- 
less” type. 


Air Associates, Inc. SEE: Electronic 
Communications, Inc. 

Aircall, Inc., 224 E. 38 St., New Y ork. 
(PR—NI) 

Airmatic Systems Corp. (an associate 
of International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. ), 378 Bergen Blvd., Fair- 
view. N. J. (P) 

Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. Western 
Ave.. Chicago 80, (PD) 

American Development Electronics 
Co., 210 Central Ave., Newark 3, N. J. 
(VD) 

American Mica Radio Corp., Manas- 
quan, N. J. (ND) 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
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Co., 32 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York. (T; VSM) 

Auth Electric Co., 34-20 45 St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. (PD; PR; PSM; 
VD; VSM) 

Automatic Electric Sales Corp., 
Northlake, Ill. (PR; PSA; VR; VSA) 

Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 555 Marion 
Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio. (VD) 

Bliss Electronic Corp., Sussex, N. J. 
(VSA) 

David Bogen Co., Inc., P.O. Box 500, 
Paramus, N. J. (PD; PSM; VD; VSM; 
VW) 

Cambridge Co., 2561 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 14 (PD; VD) 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric 
Corp., 70 Britannia St., Meriden, Conn, 
(PD; PSA; VD; VSA) 

S. H. Couch Co., Inc., 3 Arlington 
St.. N. Quincy 71, Mass. (PD; PSA; 
VD; VSA) 

Dage Television Div., Thompson 
Products, Inc.. W. Tenth St.. Michigan 
City, Ind. (M1—Closed circuit television) 

Dictograph Products, Inc., 95-25 149 
St.. Jamaica 35,N. Y.(PR: VD; VR) 

DuKane Corp., 103 N. Eleventh Ave., 
St. Charles, Ill. (PD; PR; PSA; VD; 
VR; VSA) 

Edwards Co., Inc., 90 Connecticut 
Ave., Norwalk, Conn. (PSA; VD) 

Electronic Communications, Inc., Air 
Associates Div.. Teterboro, N. J. (F) 

Electro-Vox Intercom Corp., 3 E. 54 
St.. New York 22. (PD; PSA; VD; 
VSA) 

Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. (PD; VD) 

Fanon Electric Co., Inc., 98 Berriman 
St., Brooklyn 8, N.Y. (PD; PSA; PSM: 
PW: VD; VSA; VSM; VW) 

Federal Telephone & Radio Co., 100 
Kingsland Rd., Clifton, N. J. (PR; PSA; 
VR; VSA) 

Feiler Engineering & Mfg. Co., 8026 
N. Monticello Ave., Skokie, Ill. (PW; 
VW) 

Friden, Inc., 2350 Washington Ave., 
San Leandro, Calif. (T) 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
1144 E. Market St., Akron 16, Ohio. 
(MI—Conveyor belting) 

The Grover Co., 25525 W. Eight Mile 
Rd.. Detroit 19, (P) 

International Business Machines 
Corp.. 590 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (PW) 

International Standard Trading Corp. 
(an associate of International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.), 22 Thames St., New 
York 6. (T) 

International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. SEE: Airmatic Systems Corp. 
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SEE ALSO: International Standard 
Trading Corp. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
6650 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38. (EH; 
PSA; VSA) 

Kleinschmidt, Inc., County Line Rd., 
Deerfield, Il. (T) 

L & O Research & Development 
Corp., 134 N. Wayne Ave., Wayne, Pa. 
(PF) 

Lamson Corp., 10 Lamson St., Syra- 
cuse 1, N. Y. (C; P) 

Line Electric Co., 1407 McCarter 
Highway, Newark 4, N. J. (PSM) 

J. M. Loge. Sound Engineers, 2171 
W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 18. 
(PD; VD) 

Mohawk Business Machines Corp., 
944 Halsey St., Brooklyn 33, N.Y. (MI 
—Recording unit for transmitting pag- 
ing calls) 

Motorola, Inc., 4501 Augusta Blvd. 
Chicago 51. (PR; VR) 

National Inter-Communicating Sys- 
tems, Inc., 1130 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
Chicago 22. (PD—NI; VD—NI1) 

North Electric Co., 553 S. Market St.. 
Galion, Ohio, (PD; PSA; PSM; VD; 
VSA; VSM) 

Philco Corp., Tioga & C Sts., Phila- 
delphia 34.(PR) 

Radio Corp. of America, Front & 
Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. (PD; PSA; 
VD; VSA) 

The Rapids-Standard Co.. Inc., Rapis- 
tan Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. (C— 
NI) 

Rauland-Borg Corp., 3535 W. Addi- 
son St., Chicago 18.(PD; VD) 

Servus-Fone Div., Motiograph, Inc., 
4441 W. Lake St., Chicago 24. (PSM: 
VSM) 

Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc., 32-28 
49 St., Long Island City 3, N. Y. (PD; 
PW; VD; VW) 

Smith-Corona Inc., 701 E. Washing- 
ton St., Syracuse 1,N. Y.(T) 

Wm. M. Smith Co., 20 Ferguson 
Ave., Broomall, Pa. (PD; VD) 

Stenafax Div.,Times Facsimile Corp., 
540 W. 58 St., New York 19. (P) 


Tools of the Office 


Stewart-W arner Electronics, 1300 N, 
Kostner Ave., Chicago 51.(F) 

Stow & Davis Furniture Co., 25 Sum- 
mer Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
(MI—Special executive office communi- 
cations and control systems) 

Stromberg-Carlson Co., General Dy- 
namics Corp., Special Products Div., 
1700 University Ave., Rochester 10, 
N. Y. (PSA; VSA) 

Talk-A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski 
Rd., Chicago 23. (PD; PW; VD; VW) 

TelAutograph Corp., 8700 Bellanca 
Ave., Los Angeles 45. (EH) 

Telecom, Inc., 1019 Admiral Blvd., 
Kansas City 6, Mo, (PD; PSA; PSM; 
VD; VSA; VSM) 

Tele-Norm Corp., 55 W. 42 St.. New 
York 36. (PD; PSA; VD; VSA) 

Teleprinter Corp., 26 Park Pl., Pa- 
ramus, N. J. (T) 

The Teleregister Corp., 445 Fairfield 
Ave., Stamford, Conn. (MI — Special 
electronic reservations systems and dis- 
play equipment) 

Teletype Corp., 4100 Wrightwood 
Ave., Chicago 39. (T) 

Terry-Phone, Inc., Sixth & Lucknow 
Lane, Harrisburg, Pa. (PD; PR: VD; 
VR) 

Times Facsimile Corp. SEE: Stenafax 
Div. 

Transelectric Mfg. Co.. 53° Hope- 
well Rd., Oxford, Pa. (VD) 

Vocaline Co. of America, Inc., 100 
Bristol Bldg., Old Saybrook, Conn. 
(PW; VW) 

W ebster Electric Co., 1900 Clark St., 
Racine, Wis. (PD; PW; VD; VW) 

The Western Union Telegraph Co., 
60 Hudson St., New York 13. (F; T) 

The Wheeler Insulated Wire Co., 
Inc., Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., 150 E. 
Aurora St., Waterbury 20, Conn. (VD— 
Sound powered telephones) 

W heelock Signals, Inc., Long Branch, 
N. J. (PD) 


Mailroom Equipment 


THE WORK of the mailroom is basi- 
cally physical. It deals with letters and 
packages—items in bulk form—and is 
less susceptible to the “automated” tech- 
niques of the office, which deal primar- 
ily with information handling. 

Since the office deals primarily with 
information in one form or another, it 
is working with things that may be re- 


garded as abstract. In any case, informa- 
tion can be transferred from one type 
of record to another without losing its 
basic characteristics. A number, for ex- 
ample, does not change its value be- 
cause it is encoded as holes in a punched 
card or tape, or as magnetized spots on 
a magnetic tape, or as a series of writ- 
ten numerals on a piece of paper. 
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The office has at its disposal many 
high-speed systems for handling infor- 
mation, where only the information it- 
self is essential, for it can transfer in- 
formation from slower systems—such as 
those in which information is printed 
or written on paper — to faster ones — 
such as those of an electronic nature. 

But the mailroom deals with the 
physical aspects of information han- 
dling, and specifically with informa- 
tion and goods ina purely physical form 
—letters, post cards, packages. There is 
a limit to how fast such items can be 
handled. 


All departments affect mailroom 


The work of the mailroom is reduced, 
usually, only as a result of changes in 
some other department. If a utilities 
company, for example, decides to elimi- 
nate typed statements enclosed in enve- 
lopes and sent out to its customers, and 
instead turns to the punched card post 
card for its billing, the mailroom is 
spared an inserting operation, and, in 
many cases, both a folding and a collat- 
ing operation also. 

So the mailroom has relatively few 
ways in which it can speed its opera- 
tions, at least to an extent that matches 
the progress possible in data handling. 

Nevertheless, there have been fre- 
quent improvements in mailroom ma- 
chinery and equipment. Some of these 
improvements take the form of in- 
creased mechanical speed, as in speed- 
ing up the operating cycle of a folding 
machine. Others are found in combin- 
ing several functions so that one ma- 
chine can carry them out simultane- 
ously or in automatic succession. Thus, 
while separate folding machines, in- 
serting machines, and postage meters 
may be very useful if the mailroom sys- 
tem calls for separate machines, it is 
possible to obtain machines which carry 
out all three functions automatically. 
Whether or not this is an advantage de- 
pends again on the needs of the par- 
ticular system. 

The obvious gain in such systemati- 
zation is in eliminating much of the 
material handling between machines. 
Only two loading stations are needed, 
and one unloading station, whereas four 
loading and three unloading points had 
been used. 

On the other hand, this kind of sys- 
tematizing may bring with it a loss in 
flexibiliry—and certainly of portability, 
if that is required. Thus it is the needs 
of the system, rather than of the ma- 
chine, that should govern. 
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A proper choice of mailroom furni- 
ture is also a factor. Some installations 
may be custom ordered to suit particu- 
lar requirements. Most installations may 
be built up from existing components, 
such as tables, sorting racks, stands, 
mailbag holders, and the like. Units 
must naturally be chosen on the basis 
of such factors as the volume of the 
mail load, the number of clerks, the 
availability of working materials within 
convenient reach of the clerks, and fa- 
cilities for moving mail in and out. The 
best arrangements, of course, are those 
which call for a minimum of motions 
in terms of the volume of mail to be 
handled. 

Many differing types of equipment 
may be used in a mailroom. This review 
is not intended to cover all possibilities. 
However, certain basic categories are 
listed. These are: 

(1) Collators. Collators, of course, 
may be used in duplicating centers and 
in areas other than the mailroom. 
They are grouped here, however, for 
convenience. 

Numerous types of collators may be 
found. In the simplest form, stacks of 
pages may be placed in racks or bins 
and collated by hand. Thus a relatively 
uncomplicated type of collator may be 
created by the principle of adding a 
feeding mechanism to a simple bin or 
rack design. The feed, usually of the 
friction type, merely moves the top 
sheet out of each bin so that it may be 
gathered by hand. The feed mechanism 
may be manually operated, or may be 
electrically powered. 


Collators come in many varieties 


The arrangement of bins may be con- 
siderably varied. In some types of ma- 
chines, pages are stacked at stations 
where top sheets may be lifted from the 
stacks by suction feeds and placed in 
some type of conveyor system which 
advances the completed sets and places 
them in final stacks. 

Some collators have the stations ar- 
ranged vertically, Others use rotating 
bin-type arrangements around an axis 
that allows for vertical (or, in some 
cases, horizontal) rotation. In some of 
these, the pages are lifted out manually. 
In others a mechanical feed is used. 

Accessories may be used with some 
machines to give them added versatil- 
ity. Among these are facilities for fold- 
ing, stitching, stapling, and offsetting 
each set. Counters are often provided, 
and many collators are equipped with 
safety devices that stop the machine 


should a page fail to load, should double- 
loading occur, or should a blank page 
turn up ina stack. 

Also included, since they can be used 
for the same purpose, are certain types 
of gathering racks which serve merely 
to hold the various stacks while they 
are gathered manually. 

(2) Envelope Opening and Sealing 
Machines. The principle on which let- 
ter opening machines operate is that of 
trimming off a fine edge from one of 
the long sides of an envelope. The sim- 
plest of these are operated manually. 
Electric models, however, are offered, 
and some of these are equipped to feed 
the mail automatically into the unit and 
to stack it after it has been opened. 
Sealing machines merely do a mechani- 
cal job of “licking the flap.” 


Machines -peed folding and inserting 


(3) Folding and Inserting Equtp- 
ment, While folding and inserting are 
two quite distinct operations, the equip- 
ment is considered here in one category 
because many machines accomplish both 
functions. Even relatively simple fold- 
ing machines can make a variety of 
standard folds; the folds desired are se- 
iected by making easy adjustments on 
the machine. Inserting machines range 
from models which make insertions of 
single items into envelopes to more 
complicated machines which can gather 
and insert several enclosures. Some ma- 
chines will fold the enclosures, insert 
them, print postage on the envelopes, 
and stack the finished mail, all in one 
automatic sequence. 

(4) Postage Metering Machines. 
This type of machine prints postege di- 
rectly onto envelopes or onto gummed 
labels or strips which can be atfixed to 
packages, envelopes, and other mailing 
pieces. 

Since printed postage has monetary 
value, it is controlled by the Govern- 
ment under strict regulations, The me- 
ter may be set only at a post office. The 
amount of postage to be purchased is 
paid for in advance, and a correspond- 
ing value is set into the machine. The 
meter is locked. As postage is printed, 
its value is subtracted from the amount 
set in the machine. 

Obviously, the equipment must be 
designed so that the metering mecha- 
nism can be transported to the post 
office. If the machine is small, the en- 
tire unit may be moved. In larger ma- 
chines, the metering unit is detachable. 

Postage metering machines print 
other information than the value of the 
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postage itself. They provide a dated 
postmark and are often used to print a 
postmark advertisement as well. 

Some machines are small and are 
hand operated. Some are electrically op- 
erated. Hand and automatic feeds are 
available. 

In some cases, metering facilities may 
be incorporated in large mailing ma- 
chines capable of folding, inserting, and 
st.cking the finished mail. 

(5) Postage Stamp Affixing Ma- 
chines. Machines of this type are usu- 
ally small, and are intended for the small 
office which is not prepared to use post- 
age metering machines. However, post- 
age stamp affixing facilities may be in- 
cluded as a feature on large labeling 
machines equipped to handle material 
ranging in size from post cards to 
catalogs. 

(6) Postal Scales. Scales for letters 
and parcel post are offered in many de- 
signs and qualities. Some scales use 
spring arrangements, while others use 
the principle of gravity to measure 
weight through a system of balancing. 


Seale indicators suit varying needs 


Indicators may be calibrated to show 
simple weights or postage requirements 
for only a single mail rate. The more in- 
formative types show postage required 
in various mail classes for various zones. 

The indicator and chart may be ar- 
ranged in a variety of ways. One type of 
scale has a fan-shaped chart with an in- 
dicator that is carried back and forth 
across it. Others have the chart wrapped 
about a rotating drum. with a fixed 
hairline indicator. A feature used on 
some models is the so-called “gunsight” 
indicator, employed to disclose only one 
portion of the scale at a time; the user 
may, for example, make use of the first- 
class scale without any danger that he 
may, through error, read a parcel post 
scale. 

(7) Mailroom Furniture. This is a 
self-explanatory classification. It in- 
cludes sorting bins and racks, tables, 
and stands—in short, any furniture that 
may help the mailroom to carry out its 
duties. 

(8) Miscellaneous. It is impossible 
to list every type of equipment that 
conceivably could be used in the mail- 
room. However, the list below includes 
a variety of items, such as mailbags and 
mailbag holders, tape dispensers, mail 
carts, labeling machines, counting ma- 
chines, and so on. It is by no means an 
exhaustive list. owing to the difficulty 
of making such a list complete and find- 
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ing space for it in an issue of this size. 


The Manufacturers 


The list below is devoted to manu- 
facturers of the principal types of mail- 
room equipment, plus some equipment 
which, while not always used in the 
mailroom, may properly be grouped 
here. Because of space restrictions, the 
list is limited to basic categories of 
equipment, which are indicated by the 
following codes: 

C—Collators. 

E—Electric machines. 

EOS—Envelope opening and sealing 
machines. 

F—Furniture other than sorting racks 
and bins. 

Fl—Folding and /or inserting equip- 
ment. 

M—Manual machines. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

NI — No information available at 
press time on current products. 

PM—Postage metering machines. 

PS—Postal scales. 

SA—Postage stamp affixing machines. 

SD—Sorting bins and devices of use 
in the mailroom. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. (C—E) 

Amberg File & Index Co., 1627 E. 
Duane Blvd., Kankakee, Ill. (SD) 

Associated Industrial Designers, 3726 
Effingham Pl., Los Angeles 27. (C—M; 
SD) 

B-T Co., Inc., 121 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 2. (PS) 

Barwel Mfg. Co., Inc.. 95 Commer- 
cial St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. (MI—Mail 
bags) 

Bell & Howell Phillipsburg Co., Box 
186, Phillipsburg, N. J. (FI-E:; PM—E) 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408 Pine St., St. 
Louis 2. (MI—Mail bags) 

Better Packages, Inc., 252 Canal St., 
Shelton, Conn, (EOS —M; MI — Tape 
dispensers, label and envelope moisten- 
ers) 

The Bircher Co., Inc., 192 Mill St., 
Rochester 4. N. Y. (EOS—E, M) 

Bohn Duplicator Corp.. 444 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. (EOS—M) 

The Borg-Erickson Corp., 1133 N. 
Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 31. (PS) 

Boyle Leather Goods Co.. Inc.. 36 E. 
31 St., New York. (MI—Mail bags) 

Can-Pro Corp., 19 E. McWilliams 
St., Fond du Lac, Wis. (MI—Mail bags 
and carts; SD) 

W. A. Charnstrom Co., 422 S. Sev- 


oa 


Tools of the Office 


t 


enth St., Minneapolis 15.(MI—Mail bag | 


holders) 

John Chatillon & Sons, 85 Cliff St. 
Neu York 7. (PS) 

Cheshire. Inc., 1644 N. Honore St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. (EOS; MI — Labeling 
machines; SA — Accessory on large 
machines) 

Chesley Industries, Inc., 24777 Tele- 
graph Rd., Detroit 41. (MI—Mail carts) 

Collamatic Corp. Wayne. N. J. 
(C-E) 

Commercial Controls Corp., Subsidi- 
ary of Friden, Inc. SEE: Friden, Inc. 

Cooks’ Inc., 207 Lakeview Ave. 
Blackwood, N. J. (SD) 

Corbin Wood Products Div., The 
American Hardware Corp., P. O. Box 
1324, New Britain, Conn. (F; SD) 


Cummington Corp., 718 Beacon St., | 


Boston 15, (C—E; FI—E; PS) 

Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 Ra- 
venswood Ave., Chicago 40. (MI—Mail 
marking equipment) 

The Darling Payne Corp., 82 Beek- 
man St.. New York 38. (MI—Counting 
machines) 

Davidson Corp., 29 Ryerson St, 
Brook) n5,N.Y. (FI—E) 


Dependable Mfg. Co., 2407 Fort 


Crook Rd., Bellevue, Neb. (F — Stools, 
stands, etc.) 

Derby Sealers, Inc., 100 Seymour 
Ave., Derby, Conn. (MI—Tape dispens- 
ers) 

Detecto Scales, Inc., 540 Park Ave. 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. (PS) 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31. (F; FI-E) 

The Dick Mailer Co., 137 W. Tup- 
per St.. Buffalo 1, N. Y. (Ml—Address 
label machines) 

Didde-Glaser,Inc.,50 Highway & W. 
Twelfth Ave., Emporia, Kans. (C—E) 

Equipto, Div, of Aurora Equipment 
Co., 422 Cleveland, Aurora, Ill. (F—SD) 

Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 1800 E. 
Grace St., Richmond 23,Va.(C—M) 

The Federal Equipment Co.. P. 0. 
Box 446, Carlisle, Pa. (F; MI—Mail bags 
and racks; SD) 

Friden, Inc., 2350 Washington Ave.. 
San Leandro, Calif. (EOS—E; MI—Mail 
bags and racks; PS; SA—E, M: SD) 

J. L. Galef & Son, Inc., 85 Chambers 
St., New York. (PS—NI) 

A. Galewski & Sons, Inc., 119 W. 
25 St.. New York 1. (MI—Mail bags) 

The General Fireproofing Co.. 413 
Dennick Ave..Y oungstown, Ohio. (SD) 

General Photo Products Co., Inc., 15 
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Summit Ave., Chatham, N. J. (C—M, 
for photocopying work) 

Glue-Fast Equipment Co., Inc., 9-11 
White St., New York. (MI—Tape dis- 
pensers, labeling machines) 

Graphic Arts Development Co., 3812 
W. 150 St., Cleveland 11. (C—NI) 

Hamilton Specialties, Inc., 5 Watson 
St., Boston 18, (PS) 

Hanson Scale Co., P. O. Box 267, 
Northbrook, Ill. (PS) 

Harris-Seybold Co., 4510 E. 71 St., 
Cleveland 5. (C—E) 

Hartman Metal Fabricators, Inc., 
Markol Div., 133 Murray St., Rochester, 
N. Y. (F; Ml—traveling racks) 

Haskell, Inc., 303 E. Carson St., Pitts- 
burgh 19. (F) 

S. A. Hirsh Mfg. Co., 8051 Central 
Park Ave., Skokie, lil. (Ml—Shelving) 

The Howe Scale Co.. 2947 Scale Ave., 
Rutland, Vt. (PS) 

A. C. Hummel Co., 5349 Kennedy 
Ave., Cincinnati 13. (Ml—Label mois- 
teners, tape dispensers) 

1. D. L. Mfg. & Sales Corp., 132-138 
Lafayette St., New York 13. (PS) 

Ideal Stencil Machine Co., 102 lowa 
Ave., Belleville, Ind. (MI — Tape dis- 
pensers) 

Industrial Molded Products Co., Inc., 
609 New York Bldg., St. Paul 1. (EOS 
—NI) 

Inserting & Mailing Machine Co. 
SEE: Bell & Howell Phillipsburg Co. 

Insert-O-Matic Corp., 1707 N. 25 
Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. (FI—NI1) 

Interior Steel Equipment Co., 2352 
E. 69 St., Cleveland 4..(F—SD) 

Johnson Research Corp., Bethpage, 
L.1.,N. Y.(C—NID) 

Ketcham & McDougall, Inc., 465 
Eagle Rock Ave., Roseland. N. J. (MI— 
Tape dispensers) 

Lansdale Products Corp.. Box 568, 
Lansdale, Pa. (EOS—E; FI—E. One ma- 
chine serves both functions.) 

Le Febure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd., 
N. E.. Cedar Rapids. lowa. (F: SD) 

W. C. Leute, 54 Dey St.. New York 
7.(Ml—Mail bags) 

The Macey Co.. subsidiary of Harris- 
Intertype Corp., 5350 W’. 130 St., Cleve- 
land 30. (C—E; FI) 

Arnold MacKenzie, 3133 Overbrook 
Drive, Minneapolis. (EOS—NI) 

Mail-O-Matic Corp., The Beverly 
Hilton, Beverly Hills, Calif. (FI—E, M) 

Markol Div. SEE: Hartman Metal 
Fabricators, Inc. 

Marsh Stencil Machine Co., 82-C 
Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Ill. (Ml—Tape 
dispensers) 
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Martin-Y ale, Inc., 2100 W. Fulton 
St. Chicago 12. (EOS—E; FI—E) 

Master Folder Co., 3000 Woodhill 
Rd., Cleveland. (FI—NI1) 

The Mayfair Co., 315 N. Desplaines 
St., Chicago 6. (PS—NI) 

J. Curry Mendes Corp., 1 Curry Lane, 
Canton, Mass. (C—E, M) 

Metal Specialties Mfg. Co., 1975 N. 
Cornell Ave.. Melrose Park, Ill. (MI— 
Tape dispensers) 

Nashua Corp., 44 Franklin St., Na- 
shua, N. H. (Ml—Tape dispensers) 

The National Cash Register Co., 
Main & K Sts., Dayton 9, Ohio. (PM— 
E) 

Na-Craft Products Co., 321-327 
Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn 26,N.Y.(SD) 

Office Accessories Corp., 660 S§. Fair 
Oaks Ave., Pasadena 2. Calif. (EOS—M; 
MI—Tape dispensers; SA—NI) 

Pelouze Mfg. Co., 1218 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ul. (PS) 

Permacel Tape Corp.. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. (MIl—Tape dispensers) 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut & Pacific 
Sts., Stamford, Conn. (C—E; EOS—E; 
M; F; FI-E; Ml—Counting and im- 
printing machines, mail bag racks; PM 
—E; M; PS; SD) 

Pres-to-Line Corp. of America, 2339 
Cotner Ave., Los Angeles 64. (EOS—M) 

Printing Devices, Inc.. 1705 N. 25 
Ave.. Melrose Park, Ill. (FI—N1) 

The Print-O-Matic Co.. Inc.. 724 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6. (FI-E; 
M) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp.. 315 Fourth Ave. Neu 
York 10. (C—M) 

Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., 387 
Fourth Ave.. New York 16. (FI—E, M) 

Salsbury Corp., 1161 E. Florence 
Ave., Los Angeles 1. (MIl—Tape dis- 


pensers) 


Seal-O-Matic Dispenser Corp., 169 
Murray St., Newark 5, N. J. (MI—Label 
and envelope moisteners, tape dispens- 
ers, and other mailroom items. 

Sherman Manson, Inc., Celina Rd., 
St. Mary's, Ohio. (F—SD) 

The SorterGraf Co., 4044 W. Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit 9. (SD) 

Speedo-Sort Co., 4016 N. Harding 
Ave., Chicago 18. (SD) 

William W. Stanley Co., Inc., 401 
Broadway, New York 13. (MI — Mail 
bags) 

Stromberg Time Corp., Thomaston, 
Conn. (MI—Time stamps) 

Syntron Co., 626 Lexington Ave., 
Homer City, Pa. (MI—Joggers) 

Tape. Inc., 1706 §. Broadway, Green 
Bay. Wis. (Ml—Tape dispensers) 

Thomas Collators, Inc., 50 Church 
St.. New York 7. (C—E, M) 

The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 
1100-1200 Hastings St.,Toledo 7, Ohio. 
(F; Ml—Vaalt trucks) 

Toledo Scale Co., 1083 Telegraph 
Rd., Toledo 1, Ohio. (PS) 

Triner Scale G Mfg. Co., 2714 W. 21 
at. Chicago 8. (PS) 

U. S. Luggage & Leather Products 
Co., 29 W. 34 St., New York 1. (MI— 
Mail bags) 

The Victor Safe & Equipment Co., 
Inc.. 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(SD) 

The Wadsworth Mfg. Co.,930 Broad 
St.. Wadsworth, Ohio. (C—E, M) 

Werner Canvas Products Co., 110 
New York Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 
(MI—Mail bags) 

Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Jefjerson 
St.. Chicago 6. (EOS—M) 

Chauncey Wing's Sons, 78 Pierce St., 
Greenfield, Mass. (MI — Label affixing 
machines) 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 1099 Jay 
St.. Rochester 3. N. Y. (F; SD) 


Microfilm Equipment 


INVENTIONS sometimes have a way 
of outgrowing their inventor. The mi- 
crofilm camera is an example. It was 
aeveloped originally to give banks a 
record of checks passing through their 
hands. But in addition to its original 
uses, it is now offering special benefits 
through “procedural” or “systems” 
techniques. 

Long, considered a device for con- 
densing the volume of space occupied 
by records, or else a means for provid- 
ing duplicate security copies of impor- 
tant documents, microfilming equip- 
ment has in recent years been put to 


work in many accounting operations 
for the purpose of saving time and 
labor. 

These advantages derive from four 
basic facts about the microfilm camera: 
(1) It is the fastest of all copying de- 
vices used in the office, making exact 
copies at speeds of thousands an hour. 
(2) It is the least expensive office de- 
vice for making exact individual copies, 
measured by its operating costs, the film 
being much less expensive per copy 
than any other type of copying medium. 
(3) Microfilm images are the smallest 
of all records which must be read in the 
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office. (4) Microfilming techniques 
permit records to be maintained either 
sequentially or individually, owing to 
the development of many means for 
“unitizing” microimages. 

These virtues have endless possible 
applications. A typical example of a 
systems application is the familiar one 
of microfilming individual sales slips, 
such as those that might be used in a 
department store to record charge pur- 
chases. The slips themselves may be 
sent to the customer in lieu of an item- 
ized statement; the Customer receives a 
statement showing only a summary of 
what he owes, together with the slips 
that identify the purchases, while the 
store, having filmed the original sales 
slips, can verify any charges made. 

Such a procedure, often used in such 
organizations as telephone companies 
(to record long distance call slips ) and 
clubs (to list meals and services ), saves 
billing time (since much descriptive 
billing is eliminated ), reduces the vol- 
ume of records maintained in the com- 
pany offices, and assures the customer 
that his bill is correctly computed. 


Indexing is key to convenience 


One of the problems encountered in 
establishing a routine for microfilm rec- 
ords is how to index the material so it 
may be located quickly. 

It must be remembered that micro- 
film records may be kept in several 
ways: (1) as images on a roll of film, 
in the sequence in which they were 
filmed, (2) as “unitized” images, with 
single frames or short strips of several 
frames mounted in cards and filed in 
any desired order, and (3) as opaque 
records which may be actually printed 
onto a card so that a complete file on 
one subject can be filed together; some 
publications are issued in this form. 

Where microfilm is unitized or of- 
fered in unitized opaque form, records 
may be filed according to indexing 
methods that may exactly parallel those 
used in filing original documents. One 
additional advantage, however, is that 
the filmed images may be inserted in 
tabulating cards, which allows all of the 
sorting and tabulating capabilities of 
punched card equipment to be added 
to the record system. 

The only new indexing problems that 
arise when records are microfilmed oc- 
cur when the records are to remain on 
the original roll on which they were 
recorded. 

The principles, however, are easy to 
mastes. In general, they closely parallel 
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standard filing methods. Most manu- 
facturers provide clear advice on this 
matter. 

Thus, with proper care, indexing of 
microfilm represents no great problems. 
Obviously, documents in film form 
must be usable in some predetermined 
sequence, such as numerical, alphabeti- 
cal, or chronological. While the film 
may be cut, rearranged, and spliced, its 
legal value may suffer as a result, at 
least if the sequence of recording is of 
importance. Otherwise, microfilm is 
considered legal evidence of the docu- 
ments recorded, and if the sequence 
does not matter, rearrangement or uni- 
tizing of the film may allow for special 
advantages in the filing system. 

Microfilm cameras are of two basic 
types: flow cameras and transport (often 
called “planetary” ) cameras. The flow 
type is the design commonly used to 
record documents in the office. It gets 
its name from the fact that records are 
photographed while both film and rec- 
ords are moving through the camera. 
The speeds of the film and of the record 
are synchronized so that the leading 
edge of the document is filmed as it 
passes a certain point in the machine, 
and as each successive portion of it 
passes that point, it is recorded on the 
film. This method is in contrast to the 
familiar method used in personal hand 
cameras in which the entire scene is 
photographed at once. The flow method 
is extremely fast, and can accept thou- 
sands of documents an hour. It cannot 
accept pages from bound material un- 
less they are removed. 

The transport method more closely 
resembles the method used in the ordi- 
nary camera. The entire record is pho- 
tographed at once. It is a much slower 
technique, since each item must be 
placed before the camera individually 
and removed after the photograph has 
been taken. It is not adapted to rapid 
feeding of records, and it is used pri- 
marily for recording large documents, 
such as engineering drawings and blue- 
prints. However, large documents can 
also be recorded by the flow method, 
since some flow cameras have extremely 
wide throats. The transport type cam- 
era is also used to record bound material. 

While some cameras for office use 
employ 70mm film, these are rare. In 
general, either 16mm or 35mm film is 
used. Some cameras can accept either 
size. 


Certain models record one side of a 
document at a time, with the image oc- 
cupying the full width of the film. 

Other models can record on half the 
film width as well, the methods being 
used interchangeably as required. In 
some machines it is possible to record 
both sides of a document at once, the 
images appearing side by side on the 
film. This method is referred to as “du- 
plex” recording. 

To make cameras adjustable to docu- 
ments of various sizes, it is possible to 
provide differing reduction ratios. Some 
models have fixed ratios which cannot 
be changed, or if changeable, can be 
altered only at the factory. Others are 
designed so that the ratios may be 
changed by changing the lenses. This 
may be possible by operating a simple 
mechanism in which the lenses are 
mounted. 

The reduction ratio used should be 
suitable to the documents being re- 
corded. A large ratio may reduce fine 
print beyond the point of legibility, 
while a small ratio may result in wast- 
ing film space. 


Flow cameras operate at high speeds 


Flow cameras may be fed by hand, 
by the use of an automatic feed, or both. 
Automatic feeds are most effective in 
recording documents which are of uni- 
form size, shape, and thickness, and 
which have clean leading edges — not 
crumpled, torn, or “dog eared.” When 
it is desired co film material that is not 
consistent in these respects, it is usually 
best to have the automatic feed oper- 
ated by a skilled operator who can feed 
in items by hand as necessary. 

Many flow cameras have special pro- 
tective features to prevent double load- 
ing, loading when there is a failure of 
lights or of internal mechanisms, and 
loading when the film has broken or 
the film supply has been exhausted. 

Microfilm readers (viewers) vary 
also in their features. Some models 
throw images onto the reverse of a 
translucent screen. Others use an opaque 
screen, which may or may not be built 
into the reader; this technique re- 
sembles the method used in home 
movie or slide projectors. 

Various magnification ratios are ob- 
tainable, which in many cases are inter- 
changeable. Features available where 
required include facilities for rotating 
the projected image (so that docu- 
ments recorded sidewise because of 
their shape and size can be read in the 
normal position), variability of speed 
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of film advance, and teatures for mak- 
ing prints from the microfilm images. 
Readers may be manually or electrically 
operated. Other models are designed 
for use with opaque and unitized 
images. 

Some models are offered in which 
both cameras and readers are combined. 

Individual cameras may be as large 
as a desk or as small as a portable type- 
writer. Portable machines enable an op- 
erator to take a unit into an office to 
photograph documents he needs and to 
take the images to his office for further 
study. Such a capacity may be of help 
to men engaged in consulting and 
auditing. 

In addition to cameras and readers, 
equipment used in microfilming may 
include units for processing the film 
and preparing it for storage. Also of- 
fered are units to make enlarged prints 
from the microfilm images, together 
with such other accessories as microfilm 
filing cabinets, and facilities for dehu- 
midifying the spaces used to store 
microfilm. 

It should be noted that microfilm 
should not be stored in insulated files, 
for the reason that such insulation is 
usually designed to give off moisture in 
the form of steam when the unit is ex- 
posed to fire. The film may be damaged 
by moisture at temperatures lower than 
those necessary to ruin it from the di- 
rect effects of heat. 

The dampness usually found in un- 
derground vaults is similarly likely to 
damage film. It is recommended that 
microfilm be stored in tin cans with 
friction lids, the cans being placed 
above ground in fire-resistant vaults. 
When film is stored in humidified cab- 
inets, care should be taken to see that 
an excess of salt (such as sodium di- 
chromate) be maintained in the cabi- 
net in excess of that required to saturate 
the salt solution and that the cabinets 
be as airtight as possible. Humidity 
should be maintained within 40 to 50 
per cent of saturation. 


The Manufacturers 

The following list includes the ma- 
jor manufacturers of microfilm equip- 
ment. It also includes suppliers of serv- 
ices used in preparing “unitized” mi- 
crorecords. 

The codes in the list are as follows: 

C—Cameras. 

M!—Miscellaneous. 

NI — No information available at 
dress time on current products. 

RF—Readers using roll film. 
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RO — Readers for opaque micro- 
images. 

U—Supplies and services for unitiz- 
ing microimages. 


The American Microfilming Service 
Co., 44 Laura St., New Haven, Conn. 
(MI—Filing systems for opaque micro- 
images in unitized form; U) 

American Optical Co., Instrument 
Div., Buffalo 15, N. Y. (RO) 

Atlantic Microfilm Corp., 28 Rail- 
road Ave.. Pearl River, N. Y. (C; MI— 
Editing unit for film; RF; RO; U) 

Burroughs Corp. 6071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32. (C; RF; U) 

Copycat Corp., 41 Union Square 
West, New York 3. (MI—Units to 
make prints from microfilm) 

Diebold, Inc., Flofilm Div., P. O. Box 
127, Norwalk, Conn. (C; RF; U) 

Documat, Inc., 385 Concord Ave., 
Belmont, Mass. (C; RF; RO) 

Duophoto Corp.. 236 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10. (U—NI) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. (C; RF; RO; U) 

Filmsort Div., Dexter Folder Co., 
Div. of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., 50 
S. Pearl St., Pearl River, N. Y. (RF; U) 

Graflex. Inc., 154 Clarissa St., Roches- 
ter 8,N. Y. (C) 

Griscombe Products. Inc., 133 W. 21 
St.. New York 11. (C; Ml—Enlargers; 
RF; RO; U) 


Hall & McChesney, Inc., 1233 Os- 
wego Bivd., Syracuse, N. Y. (U) 

The Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid St., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. (MI — Continuous 
xerographic printers for use with 
microfilm) 

Hanimex (USA), Inc., 770 Eleventh 
Ave., New York. (C; RF) 

The Microcard Corp., Box 314, La 
Crosse, Wis. (RO; U) 

Microlex Corp., 1 Graves St., Roch- 
ester 14, N. Y. (RO—NI) 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 
Bush Ave., St. Paul 6. (RF—with facili- 


ties for making prints by an electro- - 


chemical method) 

Ozalid, Div. of General Analine & 
Film Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. (C— 
for making prints; Ml—Enlargers, proc- 
essors; RF; U) 

Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shore- 
ham, L.1., N. Y. (MI—Flow-type reduc- 
ing camera) 

Photostat Corp., 1001 Jefferson Rd., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. (C; MI—Enlargers; 
RF) 

Recordak Corp., 415 Madison Ave., 
New York 22.(C; RF; RO; U) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10,N. Y. (C; RF; RO; U) 

U. S. Microfilm Co., 868 Main St., 
Stamford, Conn. (C; RF) 

Visirecord, Inc., Copiague, L. 1, N.Y. 
(U) 


Typewriters 


THE ADVANCES of office “automa- 
tion” have not put the typewriter out 
of business. On the contrary, this old 
workhorse of the office is proving un- 
commonly well suited to the tasks of 
today’s offices. It has shown unantici- 
pated versatility. Without neglecting 
its basic duties as a device to print neat, 
clear copy, it has become, among other 
things, a systems machine for use in 
accounting, a substitute for the expen- 
sive typesetting equipment used to pre- 
pare printed copy for magazines and 
books, and a “point of origin” machine 
for entering data into integrated data 
processing systems. 

It has acquired these added talents 
without sacrificing any of its conven- 
tional abilities to prepare neat and clear 
correspondence. In fact, these qualifica- 
tions have been enhanced by the devel- 
opment of numerous refinements. Such 
features as horizontal and vertical half- 
spacing, simplified setting of margins 
and tabulation stops, the addition of 


special keys, and, above all, the devel- 
opment of electrification have greatly 
improved the basic machine over the 
years. 

The last two years have brought 
about several important advances. 

One, of considerable significance, 
was the development of a feature by 
which a typewriter’s tabulating mecha- 
nism can sense metallic ink printed on 
business forms. Forms used with this 
feature are printed with vertical lines 
of metallic ink, these lines substituting 
for the usual ink line at the left of each 
box on a fill-in form. 

When the electronic sensing feature 
is in use, tabulation is accomplished by 
pressing a special key. The carriage 
moves until the metallic ink line is 
sensed by a special device, and it then 
stops just beyond the line, at a point 
where the typist can make her entry 
without further tabulation or spacing. 

What this means is that it is not nec- 
essary to set tab stops on the machine. 
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The tabulation setting is accomplished 
by the business form itself. Two consid- 
erable advantages are at once apparent: 
(1) The typist’s problem of filling in 
forms is very much reduced—for adjust- 
ing the carriage to the boxes has always 
been laborious. (2) The designers of 
forms are given new freedom in form 
layout, since it is no longer necessary to 
group the headings in vertical align- 
ment under the smallest number of tab 
stops that can be used; the individual 
blanks can thus be given the full space 
required for the information to be en- 
tered, without compromising in order 
to simplify the tabulating problem. 

Some machines may be used to con- 
trol other typewriters so that a typist at 
one keyboard may turn out several orig- 
inal copies simultaneously. Such equip- 
ment may be further modified so that 
only certain portions of the original 
typing may be duplicated by the slave 
machine (s). Thus, a related set of busi- 
ness forms can be prepared at one 
writing, the appropriate information 
being transferred as required to forms 
typed by slave machines. In this sense, 
the typewriter becomes a form of “one- 
writing” bookkeeping system, working 
on the same principle of selective copy- 
ing that is used effectively in pegboard 
and other “one-writing” systems using 
spot carbon. 

Typewriters may be operated not 
only by other typewriters, but also by 
automatic control devices using rolls 
like those used on player pianos. Such 
typewriters prepare letters automati- 
cally at speeds as high as 135 words a 
minute. Form letters may be punched 
into the master roll, and provisions can 
be made so that the machine will stop 
to allow a typist to insert variable in- 
formation, such as prices, dates, and 
names. 

Similarly, some automatic controls 
are designed for use with rolls contain- 
ing a selection of paragraphs which can 
be combined as required to create an 
individually typed form letter. The ma- 
chine can be programmed to type only 
the desired paragraphs, skipping auto- 
matically over those not being used. In 
one modification, a pair of rolls can be 
used to control one mechine, permit- 
ting alternate paragraphs to be typed 
from each roll. The particular advan- 
tage of this arrangement is that in high- 
volume work, one roll advances while 
the other is being used for typing; thus 
the time required for the machine to 
skip over material not being used is 
eliminated. 
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Automatic typing permits a single 
typist to operate two or more machines 
at once. Her chief concern is to start 
one machine, then the next, return to 
the first for manual fill-ins as they oc- 
cur, make corresponding fill-ins on the 
second machine, remove the first letter 
and start another, finish the second let- 
ter similarly and start another, and so 
on. Depending on the length of the let- 
ters and the number of manual fill-ins, 
one typist may handle as many as four 
or five machines. 

Another type of machine is used for 
composing. It is capable of “justifying” 
line lengths so that both margins are 
in even vertical alignment. These ma- 
chines are often supplied with a wide 
variety of interchangeable type fonts, 
including italics and special symbols. 
They can handle type in varying sizes 
as well as styles. Thus, they can be used 
to prepare copy for magazines, small 
newspapers, announcements, mailing 
pieces, and the like; the copy, as pre- 
pared on the typewriter, may be photo- 
graphed and reproduced in volume by 
offset or similar methods. 

Machines made for varying needs 

Several basic types of office type- 
writer have long been familiar. These 
include noiseless machines, machines 
using carbon ribbons to obtain copy of 
exceptional clarity, long carriage ma- 
chines intended for statistical work, and 
electrical machines. 

In addition, several semielectric mod- 
els are on the market. In one type the 
keyboard is electric while the carriage 
return is manual; in another type the 
carriage return is electric and the key- 
board is manual. 

Other interesting types among to- 
day’s machines include designs with 
modifications for use in preparing bar 
graphs (keys with appropriate designs 
are used ), models with embossed codes 
resembling Braille for the use of the 
blind, and machines for one-armed typ- 
ists (the modifications being intended 
to eliminate two-hand steps such as typ- 
ing single capitals). 

Another development of importance 
has been the introduction of the elec- 
tric portable tvpewriter. While the ma- 
chine is not fully electrified (the car- 
tiage is returned manually), it repre- 
sents a solution to a problem that had 
been unanswered for a long time. 

Another portable served two years 
ago to introduce an improved method 
for changing ribbons. The ribbon is car- 
ried in two plastic cases, somewhat like 
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the small film magazines used in home 
movie cameras, and can be changed 
without being touched by hand. This 
feature has now been made available 
on standard machines also. 

Recent developments have also in- 
cluded interchangeable type. The type 
can be changed by the operator quite 
simply, making it possible for the type- 
writer to print additional symbols and 
characters needed in specialized work. 

One of the important modifications 
to the typewriter in recent years has 
been the addition of devices to enable 
it to read and/or punch a code in a pa- 
per tape. The typewriter can thus turn 
out coded information as a by-product 
of typing, and this code can be read in 
turn by other typewriters, by commu- 
nications equipment, by tape-to-card 
punches, and other types of business 
equipment. 

Punched paper tape is one of the 
basic “common languages’ available 
for integrated data processing, of course. 
Consequently, the typewriter has be- 
come a basic instrument for introduc- 
ing data into an integrated system, 
whereby business machines of all types 
can be controlled automatically by the 
output from other business machines. 
It can thus be tied into the most elabo- 
rate electronic computer systems. 

Similar codes may be punched into 
the edge of a card, and some typewrit- 
ers are capable of both punching and 
reading such cards. Other IDP modifi- 
cations have adapted the basic type- 
writer so that some models can encode 
material directly on magnetic tape, such 
as is used in electronic computers. Still 
others can print out the results of data 
processing from computers and from 
equipment measuring manufacturing 
processes, such as pressure gauges and 
thermometers. 


Another variation of the standard 
typewriter is the systems machine, 
which is equipped with a front feed 
carriage and can be used in a number 
of bookkeeping applications. The car- 
riage is designed to hold busiress forms 
of various types, and the machine may 
be equipped with a device by which 
continuous forms may be advanced 
quickly the proper number of line 
spaces between successive entries. Sys- 
tems typewriters mav fit very well into 
certain payroll, accounts payable, ac- 
counts receivable, and other operations. 
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Thus the typewriter is making itself 
indispensable in the automated office. 
It may be the oldest office machine, his- 
torically, but in its practical usefulness 
it is one of the newest. 


The Manufacturers 


The list which follows covers the ma- 
jor manufacturers of office typewriters. 
The types of machines offered are indi- 
cated by the foilowing codes: 

A—Automiatic typewriters, other than 
machines used in integrated deta proc- 
essing. 

C —Composing and justifying ma- 
chines. 

IDP — Machines which read and/or 
produce a “common language” record 
or are otherwise suited for use in inte- 
grated data processing systems. 

MI-—Miscellaneous. 

N—Noiseless machines. 

NI — No information available at 
press time on current products. 

PE—Portable electric machines. 

PM—Portable manual machines. 

SE—Standard electric machines. 

§M-—Standard manual machines. 

SY—Systems machines. 


Addo-X, Inc., 300 Park Ave., New 
York. (PM; SE; SM; SY) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., NW. Grand Rapids 4, 
Mich. (Ml—Semi-electric; SM) 

Alma Office Machine Corp.. 34 E. 30 
St., New York 16. (PM; SM) 

American Automatic Typewriter Co., 
2323 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39. (A) 

American International Office Equip- 
ment Co.. 7940 W. Third St., Los An- 
geles 48. (PM—NI; SE—NI; SM—NI) 

American Voss Corp., 18097 Sor- 
rento Ave., Detroit 35. (C; PE {in near 
future}; PM; SM; SY) 

Commercial Controls Corp.. Subsidi- 
ary of Friden, Inc. SEE: Friden, Inc. 

Ralph C. Coxhead Corp.. SEE: Vari- 
Typer Corp. 

DeJur-Amsco Corp., 45-01 Northern 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. (PM; 
SE; SM) 

Facit, Inc.. 404 Fourth Ave.., 
York 16. (PM; SM) 

Friden, Inc.. 2350 Washington Ave., 
San Leandro, Calif. (A; C; IDP) 

Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 
West St., New York 6. (PM; SM) 

International Business Machines 
Corp.. 590 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (C; IDP; MI—Electric models with 
electronic tabulation: SE; SY) 

Olivetti Corp. of America, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. (PM; SE: SM) 
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Paillard Inc., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York 13. (Ml—Semi-electric; PM; SM) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10.(C; IDP; N; PM; SE; SM; SY) 

Robotyper Corp. SEE: Royal McBee 
Corp. 

Royal McBee Corp., Westchester 
Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. (A: PM; SE; 
SM; SY) 

Royal Typewriter Co. SEE: Royal 
McBee Corp. 

Shepard Laboratories, Inc., 480 Mor- 


ee 


ris Ave., Summit, N. J. (A) 

Siemag Office Machines Corp., 391 
Fourth Ave.. New York 16. (MIl—Semi- 
electric, and special machines for dis- 
abled workers; SM; SY) 

Smith-Corona Inc., 701 E. Washing- 
ton St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (IDP; PE; 
PM; SE; SM; SY) 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16. (A: IDP; PM; SE; SM) 

Vari-Typer Corp., 720 Frelinghuy- 
sen Ave.. Newark 5, N. J. (C—with in- 
terchangeable fonts) 


Trade Names Guide 


Following is a list of trade names used by manufacturers of prod- 


ucts covered in the “Tools of the Office” section, as reported by the 


manufacturers concerned. Because of space restrictions, this list is 


limited to names of machines and certain specialized equipment. As 


a rule, office systems and items of furniture are not included, nor 


are trade names that coincide with 


ABC—Pavroll systems of the “one-writing” 


type. Burroughs Corp., Todd -Hadley 
Div. 
ACPC Bookeeping machine. Olivetti 


Corp. of America. 


ADEC — Intercommunications systems. 


American Development Electronics Co. 

AF — Spirit duplicators. Hecto Products, 
Inc. 

AMRAC — Intercommunications systems. 
American Mica Radio Corp. 

ACCRA-FEED — Collator. Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp. 

ACCU-RITE — “One-writing” accounting 
systems. Business Systems Corp. 

ACTIFILM — Printing units and supplies 
for record systems employing copies of 
unitized microfilm. Ozalid, Div. of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp.; Filmsort Div., 
Dexter Folder Co. 


ADD-MASTER—Adding machines. Ameri- 


can Voss Corp. 


ADD-MATE 
wood Corp. 


- Adding machines. Under- 


ADD-PUNCH — Combination adding ma- 


chine and tape punch, for integrated 
data processing systems. Friden, Inc. 
ADDRESS-A-MATIC Addressing ma 


chines. Address-A-Matic Co., Inc. 


Addressing machine. 


Du Prints, Inc. 


ADLER— I vpewriters. Addo-X, Inc. 
ADMINISTRATOR 


- Typewriter. Royal 
Typewriter Co., Div. of Roval McBee 
Corp. 

A-DRESS-R— Addressing equipment. Nettle 
Mig. Co. 


AMPLICALL 


AUDIPAGE 


company names. 


AIR TUBE—Pneumatic tube mail systems. 
Lamson Corp. 
ALISON — Spirit duplicators. Duplicators, 


Inc. 

ALL-FACTS — Bookkeeping systems. Wil- 
son Jones Co. 

ALL-PURPOSE VOICEWRITER Dic- 
tating and transcribing equipment. 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw- 
Edison Co. 

AMBASSADOR~—Spirit duplicators. Copy 
Plus, Inc. 

AMBASSADOR 
Inc. 


Typewriters. Paillard, 

Intercommunications sys- 
tems. Rauland-Borg Corp. 

ANALYZING READER—Chatracter 1ecog- 


nition equipment for integrated data 
processing systems. Intelligent Machines 
Research Corp. 

APECO—AIL products of American Photo 


copy Equipment Co. 

APERTURE CARDS—Cards used in filing 
systems employing unitized microfilm. 
Filmsort Div., Dexter Folder Co.; Recor- 
dak Corp.; Remington Rand. Div. of 
Sperry Rand Corp. 

ARISTOCRAT — 
Roval Typewriter Co., Div. of 
McBee Corp. 

ARROW 
& Harvey. 


Portable typewriter. 


Royal 
Diazo copying equipment. Peck 


Radio paging system. Philco 
Corp. 


AUDIT —Bookkeeping and accounting ma- 


chines. Olivetti Corp. of America. 


AUDITROL — Binder-type “one-writing” 
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bookkeeping systems. Bates Accounting 
Forms Co., Inc. 

AUDOGRAPH — Dictating and transcrib- 
ing equipment. The Gray Mfg Co. 

AUTO-DIAL — Intercommunications  sys- 
tems. Radio Corp. of America. 

AUTO FEED — Photocopy equipment. 
Peerless Photo Products, Ine. 

AUTOMATIC — Stencil duplicators. Vari- 
Color Duplicator Co. 

AUTOMATIC PAGER—Paging and pub- 
lic address system. Mohawk Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 

AUTO-PROCESSOR — Photocopying 
equipment. Copycat Corp. 

AU TO-PUNCH— Lape pertorators, for use 
in integrated data processing systems. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 

AU TO-STAT — Photocopying equipment. 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
AUTO-TYPIST — Automatic typewriting 
equipment, American Automatic ‘TPype- 

writer Co. 

AZOGRAPH — Duplicating equipment us- 
ing special “clean” liquid process. A. B. 
Dick Co. 

BAMBINO—Diazo copying machine. Oza- 
lid, Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 

BANDA — Spirit duplicators. Old Town 
Corp. 

BAN TAM—Verifax copying machine. East- 
man Kodak Co. 

BELFONE— Intercommunications systems. 
Bell Sound Systems, Ine. 

BELL & HOWELL—Microfilm equipment, 
distributed by Burroughs Corp. 

BIZMAC — Electronic data processing sys- 
tems. Radio Corp. of America. 

BLU-RAY — Diazo copying cquipment. 
Peerless Colonial Products, Inc. 

BOOK COPIER 
ment. Copease Corp. 

BOOK ROTOR-FILES — Rotary files for 
books, binders, etc. Wassell Organization, 


- Photocopying equip- 


Inc. 


BOOKLE TEER — Collator with stitching 
attachment, J. Curry Mendes Corp. 


BUSINESS “TRANSACTOR — Input-out- 
put units for electronic digital comput- 
ers. Ferranti Electric, Inc. 

BUSINESS-RIETER— Typewriter. American 
Voss Corp. 

CADM—Collators. Wadsworth Mfg. Co. 

CABLE- TYPIST —Automatic copying type 
writer cquipment. American Automatic 
‘Typewriter Co. 

CALCULER-D — Chart-type payroll tax 
computer. Ayres Corp. 

CALL/SENDER — Intercommunications 
systems, Win, M. Smith Co. 

CAMEO — Photocopying equipment. Cop- 
ease Corp. 

CARD-A-DRESSER — Spirit: addressing 
equipment. Diebold, Inc. 

CARDATRON — Punched card input-out- 
put equipment for electronic data proc- 
essing systems. ElectroData Div., Bur- 
roughs Corp. 

CARDATYPE—Automatic accounting ma- 
chine system using punched cards. Inter- 
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national Business Machines Corp. 
‘ARDINEER—Mechanized card file. Die- 
bold, Ine. 
“ARDVER TISER—Postcard printers. ‘The 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


~ 


~ 


~ 


tARLSON — Automatic paragraph select- 
ing typewriter. Robotyper Corp., Royal 
Typewriter Co. 

CESCO 
other products. The C. E. Sheppard Co. 

tHALLENGER — Intercommunications 
equipment. David Bogen Co., Inc. 

CHAMPION 
Adding Machine Co. 

CHARACTRON — Computer readout de- 

vice, cathode ray tube type. Stromberg- 


Visible record equipment and 


= 


Adding machines. Victor 


Carlson, Div. of General Dynamics Corp. 
CHARGA-PLATE — Credit identification 
system using integrated data processing 
principles. Farrington Mfg. Co. 
CHEMOGRAPH—Duplicating equipment 
using special “clean” liquid process. 
Ditto, Inc. ‘ 
CLASSIC—Calculators. Rex-Rotary Distrib- 
uting Corp. 
CODE-CALL 
Signals, Inc. 
COL-A-TRON 


equipment. Associated Industrial 


Paging systems. Wheelock 
Collators and sorting 


Designers. 
COME T—Diazo copying equipment. Para 
gon-Revolute Corp. 
COMMANDER 
ing equipment. Comptometer Corp. 
COMMUNO-PHONE — Intercommunica- 
tions systems. David Bogen Co., Inc. 

COMPACT 
Cormac Industries, Inc. 

COMPANION 
Comptometer Corp. 

COMPANLON—Portable typewriter. Royal 
Typewriter Co., Div. of Royal McBee 
Corp. 

COMP TOGRAPH—Calculating machines. 
Comptometer Corp. 

COMP TOTAPE 


paring and verifying machine for inte- 


Dictating and transcrib- 


— Photocopying equipment, 


Transcribing equipment. 


Programmed data pre- 


grated data processing systems. Comp 
tometer Corp. 
COMPU-PUNCH 


lator for use in integrated data process 


Tape-punching calcu- 


ing systems. Friden, Inc. 

COMPU TYPER — Automatic writing, cal- 
culating, and billing machines. Friden, 
Inc. 

CON-FER-PHONE 
tions systems. Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 
Inc. 

CONOUEROR — Spirit’ duplicators. The 
Hever Corp. 


Intercommunica- 


CONSTAT, Photocopying equipment. 
FF. G. Ludwig, Ine. 
CONTEN — Calculators, Bohn Duplicator 


Corp. 
CON TEN—Calculators. Silver Bells, Ltd. 
CON TINU-MATIC — Stencil addressing 
systems. Weber Marking Systems, Div. of 
Weber Addressing Machine Co., Inc. 
CONTOURA — Photocopying equipment. 
FF. G. Ludwig, Inc. 


CON TLOURA-MATIC — Photocopying 
equipment. F. G. Ludwig, Inc. 

CON TROLLER—Pocket calculator. Silver 
Bells, Ltd. 
CONVE-FILER 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 


Mechanized card file. 


Corp. 

CONVERS-O-CALL — Intercommunica 
tions systems. National Inter-Communi 
cating Systems, Inc. 

COPY CLARK—Photocopying equipment, 
Photorapid of America, Inc. 

COPYFLEN 
Charles Bruning Co., Ine. 

COPYMAKER — Spirit duplicator. Old 
‘Lown Corp. 

COPYMASTER — Diazo copying equip- 
ment. Peck & Harvey. 

COPYREN — Spirit duplicators. Rex-Ro- 
tary Distributing Corp. 

COPY-RI EE — Spirit duplicators. Wolber 
Duplicator & Supply Co. 

COPY-TYPIST—Automatic copying type- 
writer equipment. American Automatic 


Diazo copying equipment, 


Typewriter Co. 

COPY-WRIETLER — Pegboard-type “one- 
writing” bookkeeping systems. Norfield 
Methods & Procedures, Inc. 

CORONA — Adding machines. Smith-Co 


rona Ine. 


CORONE I Dictating machine. Comp- 
tometer Corp. 
CORONE I Photocopying equipment. 


Cormac Industries, Ine. 

CORRES-FILES — Rotary correspondence 
files. Wassell Organization, Inc. 

CORVETTE — Photocopying equipment 
Cormac Industries, Inc. 

COTON—Microfilm equipment. Photostat 
Corp. 

CUB — Photocopying equipment. Hunter 
Photo-Copyist, Inc. 

CURMANCO 
equipment and other products. Currie 
Mig. Co. 

CURRY—Collators. J. Curry Mendes Corp. 
CURVE TLE 
Plus, Inc. 
CUSTOM —Adding machines. Victor Add- 

ing Machine Co. 


~ Correspondence handling 


Spirit’ duplicators. Copy- 


DM—Desk model postage meter. Pitney 
Bowes, Inc. 

DASHAGRAPH — Addressing equipment. 
Dashew Business Machines, Inc. 

DASHAPLATES — Embossed plates used 
for automatic inputs into data process- 
ing systems. Dashew Business Machines, 
Inc. 

DATA SYNCHRONIZER 
reading, writing, and calculating ma- 


~ Simultaneous 


chine, used in electronic data processing 
systems. International Business Machines 
Corp. 

DATA TRANSCEIVER — Punched card 
transmitting and receiving equipment. 
International Business Machines Corp. 

DATABOSSER—Address plate and tag em- 
bossing equipment. Dashew Business 
Machines, Inc. 

DATAFANX—Facsimile-type intercommuni- 
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Trade Names Guide 


cations and copying equipment. Stewart- 
Warner Electronics. 

DATAFAX — Facsimile-type intercommu- 
nications and copying equipment. The 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

DATAFILE—Maultiple magnetic tape data 
storage equipment used in electronic 
data processing systems. ElectroData Div., 
Burroughs Corp. 

DATAFLO — Units and systems for inte- 
grated data processing. Underwood Corp. 

DATAMATIC—Electronic data processing 
systems. Datamatic Corp. 

DATARECORDER — Electronic data re- 
cording equipment. Dashew Business 
Machines, Inc. 

DATA TRON — Electronic data processing 
systems. ElectroData  Div., Burroughs 
Corp. 

DATATYPER—Address plate and tag em- 
bossing equipment. Dashew Business Ma- 
chines, Inc. 

DATAWRITER - 
equipment using embossed plates. Da- 


Addressing and other 


shew Business Machines, Inc. 

DAV-A-MATIC—Offset duplicators. David- 
son Corp. 

DECI-MAGIC—Calculators. Marchant Cal- 
culators, Ine. 

DELUXE — Portable typewriters. Under- 
wood Co. 

DE LUNE—Stencil duplicators. Vari-Color 
Duplicator Co. 

DESK ROTOR-FILES — Work stations 
with rotary correspondence and card 
files. Wassell Organization, Inc. 

DENIGRAPH — Photocopying equipment. 
Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp. 

DIAGRAPHY — Special “inkless” stencil 
duplicating method. Fhe Print-O-Matic 
Co., Ine. 

DIAL DICTATION — Network dictation 
system. The SoundScriber Corp. 

DIAL INTERCOM SYSTEMS—Intercom- 
munications systems. Federal Telephone 
& Radio Co. 

DIAL SELECTOR ROBOTYPER—Auto- 
matic typewriter equipment with para- 
graph and letter selecting facilities. Ro 
botyper Corp., Royal Typewriter Co. 

DIAL-A-FILE—Mechanized card files. Die 
bold, Ine. 


DIAL-XN Intercommunications systems. 
Stromberg-Carlson Co, 
DIANA — Electronic data processing sys- 


tems. Laboratory for Electronics, Ine. 
DIAZOPROCESSOR — Diazo copying 
equipment. Lecnifax Corp. 
DICTACORD—Continuous belt voice re 
corder. Dictaphone Corp. 
DICTA TAPE 
cording systems. Dictaphone ¢ orp. 
DIC TE T—Miniature tape recorder for “in- 
the-field” dictation. Dictaphone Corp. 


Multi-channel voice re- 


DICPET TYPER—Tape transcribing ma- 
chine. Dictaphone Corp. 


DIGIT-MATIC — Digital printer (arith- 
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eres 


metical functions) for integrated data 
processing systems, Victor Adding Ma- 
chine Co. 
DIRECE MULTIPLIER 
chine. Burroughs Corp. 
DIRECT-A-CALL — Intercommunications 
systems. Connecticut Telephone & Elec- 


Billing ma- 


tric Corp. 

DIRECTOR — Adding and bookkeeping 
machines. Burroughs Corp. 

DIVISUMMA — Printing calculators. Oli- 
vetti Corp. of America. 

DOUBLE SERVICE—Gelatin duplicators. 
Hecto Products, Inc. 

DRI-SPAT — Photocopying equipment. 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc. 

DUAL-80 — Stencil duplicator. Weber 
Marking Systems, Div. of Weber Ad- 
dressing Machine Co., Ine. 

DUAL-LETH—Combination offset and re- 
lief process duplicators. Davidson Corp. 

DUO—Intercommunications systems. Tele- 
Norm Corp. 

DUOMATIC 
Duophoto Corp. 


— ’ j » i » 
— Photocopying equipment. 


DUPLENX—Photocopying equipment. Cop 
case Corp. 

DUPLEX — Adding machines. Olivetti 
Corp. of America. 

DUPLICARBO — Spirit duplicators. Du 
Prints, Inc. 

DUPLICARD — Stencil duplicators. Ruth- 
erford Duplicator Co. 

DUPLI-RITER — Addressing equipment. 
The Reynolds & Reynolds Co. 

DUPLIROTO — Stencil duplicators. Du 
Prints, Inc. 

E-101—Desk-size electronic computer, Bur- 
roughs Corp. 

ERMA—Electronic bank bookkeeping sys- 
tem. Developed by Stanford Reseach 
Institute. 

E-Z SORT — Edge-punched card systems 
and sorting facilities. E-Z Sort Systems, 
Lid. 

E-Z- FALK — Intercommunications systems. 
Mark Simpson Mig. Co., Inc. 

ECONICOM — Intercommunications  sys- 
tems. Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. 

EFFICIENCY — Gelatin duplicators. The 
Heyer Corp. 

EDIPHONE 
equipment. 


- Dictating and transcribing 
Thomas A, 
tries, MceGraw-Edison Co. 


Edison Indus- 


ELECOM — Electronic data processing 
systems. Underwood Corp. 

ELECTRITE Semi-electric typewriters. 
R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 

ELECTROFAX — Electrostatic copying 
process. Radio Corp. of America. 

ELECTROFILE — Mechanized card files. 
Johnson Fare Box Co., Electrofile Div. 

ELECTRONIC BUSINESS COMPUTER 
— Electronic data processing systems. 
Underwood Corp. 

ELECTRONIC DATABOSSER — Multiple 
character embossing machine. Dashew 
Business Machines, Inc. 

ELECTRONIC MESSENGER — Facsimile- 


type communications equipment. Elec- 
tronic Communications, Inc., Air Asso- 
ciates Div. 

ELECTRONIC PAGING SYSTEM — Pag- 
ing systems. International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 

ELECTRO-REN 
cutter, Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp. 

ELECTROSTATIC ADDRESS LABEL 
PRIN TER—NXerographic addressing 


Facsimile-type stencil 


equipment. International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 
ELECTROSUMMA—Adding and posting 
machines. Olivetti Corp. of America. 
ELECERO-VOX 
systems. Fanon Electric Co., Inc. 
ELEVATOR—Mechanized card files. Die- 
bold, Ine. 
ELLIOTT FISHER—Bookkeeping and ac- 
counting machines. Underwood Corp. 
EMBER 
Corp. 


Intercommunications 


Folding machines. Davidson 
ERICOFON— Telephones for intercommu- 
nications systems. North Electric Co. 
EUCLID 


data processing systems. Stromberg-Carl- 


Modular units for integrated 


son Co. 

EVER READY—Binder-type “one-writing” 
bookkeeping systems. Bates Accounting 
Forms Co., Inc. 

EVEREADY 
Products, Ine. 

EVERESI 
chines; typewriters. Alma Office Machine 


Gelatin duplicators. Hecto 
- Adding and calculating ma- 


Corp. 
EXNACT-FAN 

General Photo Products Co., Inc. 
ENACT-PHOTE-COPY — 

equipment. General Photo Products Co., 


Photocopying equipment. 
4 . 
Photocopying 


Inc. 

EXNAMINER—Reader for unitized micro- 
film. Filmsort Div., Dexter Folder Co, 
ENECU TIVE — Electric typewriters. Inter- 

national Business Machines Corp. 

EXECU TIVE—Calculators. Monroe Caleu- 
lating Machine Co, 

EXECU TIVE — Adding Machines. Victor 
Adding Machine Co. 

FAL TEX—Combination folding and enve- 
lope opening machine. Lansdale Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

FANFARE— Intercommunications systems, 
Fanon Electric Co., Inc. 

FAXNWRITER 
cations equipment. 

FEATHER TOUCH — Denominators. The 
Denominator Co., Inc. 

FIGUREMAS TER—Calculating machines. 
Marchant Calculators, Inc. 

FIGUREMATIC 
Marchant Calculators, Inc. 

FILEVATOR — Mechanized card file. Le 
Febure Corp. 

FILM-A-RECORD — Microfilm equipment, 
Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp. 

FILMCHEK—Microfilm editing unit. At- 
lantic Microfilm Corp. 


Facsimile-type communi- 


- Calculating machines. 


5-LINE—Adding machines. Victor Adding 
Machine Co. 
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FLASH-A-CALL — Intercommun:cations 
systems—Inter-Communication System of 
America. 

FLEET WING — Stencil duplicators. Marr 
Duplicator Co., Inc. 

FLEXIFONE — Intercommunications  sys- 
tems. DuKane Corp. 

FLENISOR T—Edge-punched card systems 
and sorting equipment. Superior Busi- 
ness Machines, Inc. 

FLEXOGRAPH — Stencil duplicators. The 
Hever Corp. 

FLEXNOWRITER — Automatic tape-read- 
ing and tape-punching typewriters. 
Friden, Inc. 

FLOFILM — Microfilm equipment. Die- 
bold, Inc., Flofilm Div. 

FOLD-O-MATIC — Folding machine. The 
Print-O-Matic Co., Inc. 

FOLD-O-MATIC—Folding machine. Rex- 
Rotary Distributing Corp. 

FONEX — Intercommunications systems. 
‘Transelectric Mfg. Co. 

FORDIGRAPH — Spirit duplicators. Rex- 
Rotary Distributing Corp. 

FOREMOST — Bookkeeping machines. 
Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp. 

FORMALINER — Forms handling acces- 
sory for typewriters. Moore Business 
Forms, Inc. 

FORM-MASTER — Pegboard-type “one- 
writing” bookkeeping systems. Bur- 
roughs Corp., ‘Todd-Hadley Div. 

FOTO-FLO Photocopying equipment. 
‘The Haloid Co. 

FOTOMATE — Photocopying equipment. 
Rovico, Inc. 

FOUR L — Calculating machines. Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 

FOURTEEN — Thermo-Fax copying ma- 
chine. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 

G-15 — Electronic data processing system. 
Bendix Computer Div., Bendix Aviation 
Corp. 

GATHERMATIC—Collators. Thomas Col- 
lators, Inc. 

GEHA — Stencil duplicators (paste ink 
type). Milo Harding Co. 

GENCO — Photocopying equipment and 
other products. General Photo Products 
Co., Inc. 

GOLDEN AUTOMATIC—Collators. Col- 
lamatic. 

GOLDEN TOUCH — Electric typewriter. 
Underwood Corp. 

GRAPHIKA — Proportional spacing type- 
writer. Olivetti Corp. of America. 

GRAYTONE — Calculators. Barrett Add- 
ing Machine Div., Lanston Industries, 
Inc. 

HALDA—Typewriters. Facit, Inc. 

HALM—Microfilm equipment. Microfilm- 
ing Corp. of America. 

HECCOKWIK—Photocopying equipment. 
Hunter Photo-Copyist, Inc. 

HEK TOGRAPH-Gelatin duplicators. The 
Heyer Corp. 
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HELIO—Diazo copying equipment. Pho- 
torapid of America, Inc. 

HERMES-— I ypewriters. Paillard, Inc. 

HI-Q DIAZOPROCESSOR—Diazo copying 
equipment. Tecnifax Corp. 

HIGH SPEED TAPE READERS — Elec- 
tronic data processing equipment. Fer- 
ranti Electric, Inc. 

HILLYER TRANSACTER—Data gather- 
ing and transmitting equipment for use 
in integrated data processing systems. 
Stromberg Time Corp. 

HOLBROOK—Microfilm equipment. Mi 
crofilming Corp. of America. 

IDEAL — Gelatin duplicators. The Hever 
Corp. 

INSPECTOR—Reader for unitized micro- 
film. Filmsort Div., Dexter Folder Co. 
INSTAN-FORM — Intercommunications 
systems of the “electronic handwriting” 

tvpe. TelAutograph Corp. 

INSTANT COPIER—Verifax copying 
equipment. Photostat Corp. 

INTRAFANX—Facsimile-type intercom- 
munications and copying equipment. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

INTROMAT — Billing machines. Paillard 
Inc. 

IRONCLAD — Duplicators. Beck Duplica 
tor Corp. 

JACKET CARDS—Cards used in record 
systems employing unitized microfilm, 
Filmsort Div., Dexter Folder Co.; Recor- 
dak Corp.; Remington Rand, Div. of 
Sperry Rand Corp. 

JIFFY PRINT — Relief-tvpe duplicating 
equipment. American Tag Co. 

JUNIOR EFFICIENCY—Gelatin duplica- 
tors. The Hever Corp. 

JUSTOWRITER — Automatic tape -oper- 
ated justifving and composing type- 
writers. Friden, Inc. 

KARD-VEYER—Mechanized card file. 
Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp. 

KEYSORT — Machines and systems using 
edge-punched cards. Royal McBee Corp. 

KEY TRONIC—Sorting machine. Universal 
Business Machines, Inc. 

KING DIAL SYSTEMS—Intercommunica- 
tions systems. Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co, 

KLEINSCHMIDT — Integrated data _pro- 
cessing and wire communications equip- 
ment. Smith-Corona Inc. 

KNIGHT — Public address and paging 
equipment. Allied Radio Corp. 

KODAGRAPH~—Reader for opaque micro- 
images. Eastman Kodak Co. 

KOPI-SPO T—Pegboard-type “one-writing” 
bookkeeping systems. The Shaw-Walker 
Co. 

KWIK-KALL — Intercommunications sys- 
tems. J. M. Loge, Sound Engineers. 

LGP-30 — Desk-size electronic computer. 
Royal Precision Corp. (Marketed by 
Royal McBee Corp.) 


Trade Names Guide 


LAB-L-MASTER—Label addressing equip- 
ment. Master Addresser Co. 

LADY TYCOON—Dictating and transcrib- 
ing equipment. ‘The SoundScriber Corp. 

LANCER—Diazo copying equipment. Peck 
& Harvey. 

LAY-AWAY—Pegboard-type “one-writing” 
bookkeeping systems. The C. EF. Shep- 
pard Co, 

“LAZY SUSAN”’—Collator. Associated In- 
dustrial Designers. 

LEADER — Portable typewriter. Under- 
wood Corp. 

LEDGER-CHECKS SYSTEM —"One-writ- 
ing” bookkeeping system. Institute of 
Business Research, Div. of Keller-Cres 
cent Co. 

LEP PERA—Portable typewriters. Olivetti 
Corp. of America. 

LETITERGRAPH 
The Hever Corp. 

LETTER-RITER — Portable typewriter. 
Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp. 

LEXIKON-— Lypewriters. Olivetti Corp. of 
America. 

LIBERA TOR-—Stencil duplicators. Speed 
O-Print Corp. 

LIGHTING—Envelope opening and seal 
ing machines. The Bircher Co., Inc. 
LINEPLOT TER — Electronic equipment 

for preparing graphs from punched card 


- Stencil duplicators. 


or tape inputs. Electronic Associates, Inc. 

LISTAN 
Rotary Distributing Corp. 

LISTOMATIC — Camera used in special- 
ized electronic data processing systems. 
Eastman Kodak Co.; Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp.; Friden, Inc. 

LIVE KEYBOARD-—Special keyboard used 
on adding machines. The National Cash 


- Addressing equipment. Rex- 


Register Co. 

LOKATOR — Code paging systems. Ed- 
wards Co., Inc. 

MCA~—Microfilm equipment. Microfilming 
Corp. of America. 

MACEY — Collators. Harris-Seybold Co.; 
‘The Macey Co.; Pitney- Bowes, Inc. 

MAGIC MAILER — Envelope opener and 
sealer. Pres-To-Line Corp. of America. 

MAGI-COPY — Gelatin duplicators. Hecto 
Products, Inc. 

MAGNEFILES — Electronic data storage 
and processing equipment. Electronics 
Corp. of America. 

MAGNETICON-EDITOR — Dual-turn- 
table editing unit used with dictating 
records. Magnetic Recording Industries. 

MAGNITYPER — Electronic printing 
equipment. Potter Instrument Co. 

MAILMASTER — Envelope opener and 
sealer. Friden, Inc. 

MAIL-O-METER—Mailing machines. Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc. 

MAIL-OPENERS—Envelope openers. Pit- 
ney- Bowes, Inc. 

MARVEL—Envelope opener. Wilson Jones 
Co. 
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Vetti 
Ors. 


riter. 
Rand 


p- ol 
ced 
seal 
ment 
card 
. Inc. 
Rex- 
ecial 
tems. 


aph- 


used 
Cash 


Fd- 
ming 

Ca; 
y and 
ica. 
Hecto 


orage 


POTS 
-turn- 
tating 
stries. 
nting 

and 
s. Pit- 


. Pit- 


Jones 


1ENT 


MASCO—Products of Mark Simpson Mfg. 
Co. (Intercommunications systems.) 

MAS TERLITH—Offset duplicator. Photo- 
stat Corp. 

MEDALISL Microfilm reader. Recordak 
Corp. , 

MERCURY — Dictating and transcribing 
equipment. Thomas A. Edison Indus- 
tries, McGraw-Edison Co. 

MERCURY — Flectronic data processing 
system. Ferranti Electric, Inc. 

MERCURY ~—Stencil duplicators. Marr Du- 
plicator Co., Ine. 

MESSAGE REPEATER —Special automatic 
repeating tape recorder. Mohawk Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. 

METEOR 
agon-Revolute Corp. 

MICRO OPAQUE READER~—Reader for 
opaque microimages. American Optical 
Co. 

MICRO-FILE 
ordak Corp. 

MICROFILLER — Unit for inserting uni- 
tized microfilm into cards. Filmsort Div., 
Dexter Folder Co. 

MICRO-JACKETS — Cards for record sys- 
tems using unitized microfilm. Atlantic 
Microfilm Corp. 

MICROMAT—Microfilm equipment. Han- 
imex (USA), Inc. 

MICROMATIC—Spirit duplicators. Copy- 
Plus, Ine. 

MICROPRINT READER 
opaque 
Co. 

MiCROSTRIP—Record systems employing 
unitized microimages. Hall & McChes- 
ney. Inc. 

MICROTAPE 
unitized microimages. American Micro- 
filming Service Co.; The Microcard Co. 

MICRO-TAPESTEPPER. 


transport equipment, used in electronic 


Diazo copying equipment. Par- 


Microfilm equipment. Rec- 


Reader for 


microimages. Eastman Kodak 


Record systems employing 


Magnetic tape 


data processing systems. Anelex Corp. 

MICRO TRONICS—Microfilm equipment. 
Photostat Corp. 

MICRO-TWIN 
camera and reader. Burroughs Corp. 

MIDGET ALK 
tems. Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. 

MIDGE PAPE — Pocket-size tape recorder. 
Mohawk Business Machines Corp. 

MILLER—Pavyroll systems. The C. FE. Shep- 
pard Co. 

MIMEOGRAPH-—Stencil duplicators. A. B. 
Dick Co. 

MIMEOSCOPE-—Stencil scopes. A. B. Dick 
Co. 

MINI- Duplicators. Vari-Color Duplicator 
Co. 

MINIAC — Electronic data processing 
equipment. Marchant Calculators, Inc. 
MINICORD — Pocket-size tape recorder. 

Minicorder Corp. of America. 
MINI-RECORD~—Microfilming equipment. 
The Haloid Co. 
MIRACLE PRIVATE PAGING SYSTEM 
—Radio-type paging system. Dictograph 
Products, Inc. 


- Combination microfilm 


Intercommunications sys- 
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MITE — Miniaturized teleprinter equip- 
ment. Teleprinter Co. 

MODAC — Electronic data processing sys- 
tems and accessories. Airborne Instru- 
ments Laboratory, Inc., Modac Div. 

MONARCH — Stencil duplicators. Mari 
Duplicator Co., Inc. 

MONARCH — Adding machines. Reming- 
ton Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 
MONROBOT—Electronic data processing 
equipment. Monroe Calculating Ma- 

chine Co. 

MONRO-MATIC — Calculators. Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co. 

MOUNTER-—Unit for mounting unitized 
microfilm in cards. Filmsort Div., Dexter 
Folder Co. 

MULTI-COM 
tems. Radio Corp. of America. 

MULTIFONO — Intercommunications sys- 


Intercommunications sys- 


tems. Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. 
MULTIGRAPH—Relief and offset dupli- 
cating equipment. Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp. 
MULTILITH—Offset duplicators. Address- 
ograph-Multigraph Corp. 


MULTI-MATIC — Bookkeeping systems. 
Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp. 

MULTIOPENER 
den, Inc. 

MUL TIPHARIOUS - 
writing” bookkeeping systems. Bur- 


Envelope opener. Fri- 
Binder-type “one- 


roughs Corp., Todd-Hadley Div. 

MUL TIRAPID Alma Office 
Machine Corp. 
MULTI-RECORD 

writing” bookkeeping systems. Bur- 


Calculator. 
Pegboard-type “one- 


roughs Corp., Todd-Hadley Div. 
MULTI-RITE — Pegboard-type “one-writ- 
ing” bookkeeping systems. The C. E. 
Sheppard Co. 
MULTISEALER — Envelope sealer. Com- 
mercial Controls Corp., Friden, Inc. 
MULTI-SPRED - 
tems. 
Div. 
MUL TISUMMA Printing multipliers. 
Olivetti Corp. of America. 
MUL’ TO—Calculators. Addo-X, Inc. 
MULT-O-MATIC—Automatic multiplier. 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 
MUNACS—Unit accounting systems. Moore 


Strip bookkeeping sys- 


Burroughs Corp., Todd-Hadley 


Business Forms, Inc. 

NEOFLOW — Flow-type reducing camera. 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc. 

OPC — Printing calculator. Olivetti Corp. 
of America. 

ODHNER—Adding machines. Facit, Inc. 

OFFICE-RITER—Typewriter. Remington 
Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 

OLYMPIA — Typewriters. Inter-Continen- 
tal Trading Corp. 


ORMIG, 
Inc. 


Spirit, duplicators. Copy-Craft, 


OZACARD—Cards and printing units used 
in record systems employing copies of 
unitized microfilm. Ozalid, Div. of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp.; Filmsort Div., 
Dexter Folder Co. 

P-A-XN—Intercommunications systems, 
Automatic Electric Sales Corp. 


PXH — Diazo copying equipment. Peck & 
Harvey. 

PACEMAKER— Typewriter. Smith-Corona 
Inc. 


PACESE | EER—Spirit’ duplicators. Copy- 
Plus, Inc, 


PAJAR — Paging systems. Auth Electric 
Co., Inc. 
PATHFINDER Bookkeeping — systems. 


Burroughs Corp., Todd-Hadley Div. 
PAYCOMPTROLLER 
“one-writing” bookkeeping systems. Bus- 


Pegboard-type 


iness Systems Corp. 

PAYROLLMASTER—Pegboard-type “one- 
writing” bookkeeping systems. Payroll 
Tax Service, Inc. 

PAYWRITE — Pegboard-type “one-writ- 
ing” bookkeeping systems. The Reynolds 
& Reynolds Co. 

PEG STRIP 
bookkeeping systems. Burroughs Corp., 
‘Todd-Hadley Div. 

PEG-RITE 
bookkeeping svstems. Master-Craft Corp. 


Pegboard-type “one-writing” 


Pegboard-type “one writing” 


PEGASUS—Electronic data processing sys- 
tems. Ferranti Electric, Inc. 
PERF-O-READER 


perforated characters in 


Reader for sensing 

paper docu- 
ments, usable for inputs into integrated 
data processing systems. Cummins-Chi- 
cago Corp. 

PHONAUDOGRAPH 
equipment. Phe Gray Mfg. Co. 

PHOTO CLERK — Photocopying equip- 
ment. Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp. 

PHO FOCHARGER—Photocopying equip- 
ment. Remington Rand@Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp. 


PHOTORECORD—Microfilm equipment. 
Graflex, Inc. 


PHOTOSCOPE—Camera for making sten 
cils. Gestetner Duplicator Corp. 
PICCOLO—Spirit duplicator. Copy-Craft, 
Inc. 
PLAINSILE 
Systems Corp. 
PLATEMAKER—Exposing unit for pho- 
tocopying and presentized offset plate 


Network dictating 


Payroll systems. Business 


preparation. Copease Corp. 

PLUS 
Control Systems, Inc., Plus Computing 
Machines Div. 

POCKET PAGER—Radio paging systems. 
Motorola, Inc. 

POCKET-PAGER — Personal paging sys- 
tems. Dukane Corp. 

POINT O’ SALE — Recording equipment 
for reading pre-punched data in mer- 
chandise tags, for use in imtegrated data 
processing systems. Telecomputing 


Adding machines and calculators. 
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Corp.; Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp. 

PORTABLE ADDRESSER—Spirit address- 
ing machine, The Heyer Corp. 

PORTAGRAPH — Photocopying equip- 
ment. Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp. 

PORT-A-PHONE — Intercommunications 
systems. Feiler Engineering & Mfg. Co. 

POST-MASTER—Post card printer, spirit 
type. Master Addresser Co. 

POS T-MASTER—Posting machine. Under- 
wood Corp. 

POST-TRONIC—Electronic data process- 
ing equipment using magnetic codes on 
paper documents. Phe National Cash 
Register Co. 

POWERS—Punched card equipment. Rem- 
ington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 

PREMIER — Folding machines. Martin- 
Yale, Inc. 

PREMIER—Thermo-Fax copying machine. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 

PREMIER AUTO-FOLDER—Folding ma- 
chines. Martin-Yale, Inc. 

PREMIER AUTO-OPENER — Envelope 
opener. Martin-Yale, Inc. 

PRESIDEN T—Accounting machines. Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Co. 

PRESIDENT — Intercommunications sys- 
tems. Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. 

PRES TOCALL—Intercommunications sys- 
tems. Cambridge Co. 

PRINT-O-SCOPE—Drawing scope. Print- 
O-Matic Co., Inc. 

PRIN T-PUNCH — Paper tape punching 
unit for use in integrated data processing 
systems. Clary Corp. 

PRIN T-PUNCH — Machines for printing 
and punching codes in merchandise tags, 
for use in integrated data processing sys- 
tems. Dennison Mfg. Co. 

PRIVATE LINE — Intercommunications 
systems. Connecticut Telephone & Elec- 
tric Corp. 

PRIVATEL — Intercommunications sys- 
tems. North Electric Co. 

PRODUN-MULTATOR—Calculators. Sil- 
ver Bells, Ltd. 

PROFILE — “Common language” storage 
equipment for integrated data processing 
systems. Ray Myers Corp. 

PROGRAMATIC— Automatic typewriters 
used in integrated data processing  sys- 
tems. Friden, Inc. 

PROTYPE— Photo-composing equipment. 
Davidson Corp. 

QUIET DELUXE — Portable typewriter. 
Royal Typewriter Co., Div. of Royal 
McBee Corp. 

QUIET-RITER — Portable typewriter. 
Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp. 

RAM — Random access memory unit for 
storing data in electronic data processing 
systems. Potter Instrument Co. 

RAMAC—Random access*memory unit for 
storing data in electronic data processing 
systems. International Business Machines 
Corp. 
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RAPISPAN — Conveyor belt systems and 
other products. Rapids-Standard Co., 
Inc. 

RECTIGRAPH — Photocopying equip- 
ment. The Haloid Co. 

REGINA—Adding machines. Silver Bells, 
Lid. 

RELAYMATIC—Intercommunications sys- 
tems. Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 

RELIANT — Microfilm equipment. Rec- 
ordak Corp. 

RENA—Spirit addressing and duplicating 
machines. Du Prints, Ine. 

REPROFAX—Flectrostatic copying equip- 
ment. Reproduction Products Co. 

REVELDENX — Rotary card filing equip 
ment. Diebold, Inc. 

REVO-FILE—Rotary card files. The Mosle 
Safe Co. 

REVOLUTE — Diazo copying equipment. 
Paragon-Revolute Corp. 

REX RECORDER — Dictating and tran- 
scribing equipment. American Dictating 
Machine Co., Inc. 

REX-O-GRAPH—Spirit duplicators. Gen- 
eral Binding Corp., Rex-O-Graph Div. 

REX-O-SCOPE—Stencil scope. Rex-Rotary 
Distributing Corp. 

ROBOT-KARDEX — Mechanized visible 
card file. Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp. 

ROBOTYPER — Automatic typewriting 
units. Roval Typewriter Co., Div. of 
Royal McBee Corp. 

ROCKET—Diazo copying equipment. Par- 
agon-Revolute Corp. 

ROLODENX — Rotary card files. Zephyr 
American Corp. 

ROL-RAK--Storage racks and filing cabi- 
nets mounted on wheels for installation 
in mobile storage systems. Mobile Racks, 
Inc. 

RONEO — Facsimile copying and stencil 
duplicating equipment. Addo-X, Inc. 

RONEO-TRONIC — Facsimile-type stencil 
cutter. Addo-X, Inc. 

ROTO-FILE—Multiple drum rotary card 
files. The Mosler Safe Co. 

ROTO-KARD — Mechanized card files. 
Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp. 

ROTOR CORRES-FILES — Rotary corre- 
spondence files. Wassell Organization, 
Inc. 

ROTOR-FILES — Rotary correspondence 
and card files. Wassell Organization, Inc. 

ROYAL PRECISION—Desk-size electronic 
computer. Royal McBee Corp. 

ROYALIGNER—Forms handling accessory 
for typewriters. Royal Typewriter Co., 
Div. of Royal McBee Corp. 

ROYALITE — Portable typewriter. Royal 

Typewriter Co., Div. of Royal McBee 
Corp. 

S-C 5000—High-speed printer for use with 
electronic data processing systems. 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. 


S-W — Electronic data processing equip- 


ment and other products. Stewart-War- 
ner Electronics. 

SALES-TRONIC — Electronic sales data 
processing equipment. The National 
Cash Register Co. 

SATELLITE — Photocopying equipment. 
Photorapid of America, Inc. 

SCOT TIE—Envelope openers. Arnold Mac 
Kenzie, Inc. 

SCOUT — Photocopying equipment. Cor- 
mac Industries, Inc. 

SECRETARY — Thermo-Fax copying ma- 
chine. Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co. 

SELECT-A-CALL — Intercommunications 
systems. Telecom, Inc. 

SELECLTADATA — Punched tape data se- 
lector for use in integrated data process- 
ing systems. Friden, Inc. 

SELECTIVE VERTICAL CONVEYOR — 
Vertical belt’ convevor system. Lamson 
Corp. 

SELECTOMAGIC—Forms handling acces- 
sory for typewriters. Royal Typewriter 
Co., Div. of Royal McBee Corp. 

SELECT-O-PHONE — Intercommunica- 
tions systems. Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. 

SELFCHEK 
reading by character recognition equip- 


Type face for automatic 


ment. Intelligent Machines Rescarch 
Corp. 
SENIOR — Photocopying equipment. Cor- 
mac Industries, Inc. 
SENSIMATIC—Bookkeeping and account- 
ing machines. Burroughs Corp. 
SENSIMATIC-TO- TAPE 


and accounting machines equipped to 


Bookkeeping 


punch paper tape, for use in integrated 
data processing systems. Burroughs Corp. 
SENSTERONIC - 


counting equipment designed to read 


Bookkeeping and ac- 


magnetic codes on paper documents. 
Burroughs Corp. 
SERIES G—High-speed printers. Burroughs 
Corp. 
SERVOTYPER 


from integrated data processing systems. 


Typewriters for output 


Underwood Corp. 
SHORT CUT BOOKKEEPING SYSTEMS 
Bookkeeping systems. Le Febure Corp. 

SHORT CUT CREDIT SALES SYSTEMS 
—Bookkeeping systems. Wilson Jones Co. 

SIGMACON — Office communications and 
control systems. Stow & Davis Furniture 
Co. 

SIGNET Verifax copying equipment. 
Eastman Kodak Co.; Photostat Corp.; 
Recordak Corp. 

SILVER STREAK — Spirit duplicators. 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co. 

SIMPLAFIND — 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc. 

SIMPLAWHEEL — Mechanized card files. 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Ine. 

SIMPLENX—Bookkeeping systems. Wilson 
Jones Co. 

SIMPLO-GRAPH — Bookkeeping systems. 
Burroughs Corp., Todd-Hadley Div. 


(To Page 117) 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Mechanized card files. 
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300,000 NOW IN USE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Executives everywhere prefer the Stenorette to any other 
dictating machine regardless of price. And no wonder! 
Stenorette gives you all the features of units costing twice 
as much—and other advantages (automatic error erasure, 
dual function as dictator and transcriber, re-usable tape, 
and many more) you can't get elsewhere at any price. 
COMPLETELY PORTABLE: Weight 11 Ibs., 10 oz. Goes where 
you go. Just plug it in—at home, in office, even in a moving 
car. It’s always ready when you are. PUSH-BUTTON CONTROL: 
Easiest machine for you—and your secretary too! 


SEND THIS AIRMAIL CARD 
FOR FREE BROCHURE TODAY 


No postage required. Please send no money. 
(Turn the page for more exciting details.) 


° «+ oe os 
The Electronic StCNO! ette 
_the first really new dictating machine m 18 years: 


i inter- 
Dictate transcri : tart again after an! 
i é be, erase, correct, 5 - i 

' conse word or an entire report, all with a flick of 


your finger * STENORET TE speeds your work, prevents mis- 

y n 
k Ss es y u aluable hours each day. Here’s ever thi £ 
takes, av o Vv 


you've always wanted in a dictating 50 
machine—at half the cost of the a 
dictating machines! It’s @ fully- 


a i ie 
equipped, precision business machi 


ruption, r 


It costs only FEDERAL EXCISE TAX EXTRA 


(STENORETTE actually pays for itself in more accurate, 
faster office operation! See next page) 


m/~ A A MA AB * 
DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION, Dept. , 45-01 Northern Bivd., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please rush, without obligation, a copy of your FREE BROCHURE 
explaining how the Stenorette can make my office work go faster, 
more efficiently, and more accurately. 


PLEASE PRINT 


Company 

(If you are interested for personal use, ignore this line) a 
Address. ‘ 
City. Zone State 
Individual 
Title j 


(1) Send me name of nearest Stenorette Sales/Service Center. 
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How often anes you seen a price in an al ire a com- 
plete dictating machine? Probably never. In fact, other 
manufacturers, realizing that their prices are so high, 
leave out all mention of purchase price or suggest 
that you can rent their machines. But you can own 
your Stenorette—because this electronic miracle sells 
for half the price of comparable major dictating ma- 
chines. Jt even costs less than a standard office type- 
writer! That’s why every office—even the smallest— 


can afford a Stenorette. 


Yours for only $179°° 


Transcribing accessories at slight extra cost. Federal Excise Tax not included. 


DICTATE AND TRANSCRIBE WITH ONE MACHINE! 
A single Stenorette does it all. Just plug in the 
sensitive “mike” and dictate. Transcribing acces- 
sories (listening device and choice of footpedal 
or typewriter control) designed for the conven- 
ience and comfort of secretaries are used with the 
same machine. 


COSTS LESS. ..ACTUALLY DOES MORE! Despite its 
amazingly low price, the world-famous Stenorette 
does everything the highest-priced units do—and 
more! It gives you every control, every time- 
saving convenience you can think of. And, because 
it’s the most modern of all dictating machines, 
it’s the easiest, simplest, fastest of all to use. 
Imagine! You dictate onto revolutionary mag- 
netic tape—the finest medium for recording the 
human voice. And you erase errors automatically! 
Just re-record over the words to be corrected. 
You can dictate continuously for 30 whole min- 
utes. You never have to worry about the expensive 
resurfacing and/or replacement needed for old- 
fashioned belts, discs, and cylinders. And 


Stenorette’s foolproof PUSH-BUTTON CON- 
TROLS make every step automatic. 


REALLY PORTABLE ...WORKS ANYWHERE! The amazing 
Stenorette weighs only 11 pounds, 10 ounces, 
takes no more desk space than your briefcase. 
It’s the only dictating machine that even oper- 
ates perfectly in a moving car! (There’s no 
“needle.”) Take it with you to important busi- 
ness meetings; Stenorette’s exclusive “Confer- 
ence” setting lets you record as many voices as 
you wish. A simple attachment lets you record 
telephone calls, too. 


REMOTE-CONTROL ERASER! Make changes without 
touching the machine. Relax in your chair, press 
the button on the “mike,” listen to your last 
words—and record the correct words right over 
the error. 


USE THE SAME TAPE OVER AND OVER AGAIN! Dictate 
for a full 30 minutes. Transcribe. Start again 
with the same tape if you wish. Stenorette is as 
economical to use as to buy. 


CHOICE OF TRANSCRIBING ACCESSORIES. Double or 


WAaAaaiaaae 
‘© FREE BROCHURE SHOWS 


How the Stenorette helps you | 
“talk” paper work away 
Your free copy of this new illustrated book tells | 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT #1565. 
SEC. 34.9,P.L. & R. 
t.1.¢., %. ¥. 


Via Air Mail 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


5c postage will be paid by— 


DeJUR-Amsco Corporation 
45-01 Northern Blvd. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


single earpieces. Playback control with bar on 
typewriter or pedal under desk. 


WORLD’S EASIEST TRANSCRIBING. Tens of thousands 
of secretaries operated their Stenorettes flawless- 
ly within five minutes after they first tried it. 
And they all love the clear, restful Stenorette 
natural pleasant “playback” essential for cor- 
rectly typed transcription. 


FOOLPROOF INDEXING! Typist knows exactly where 


to start listening, where to enter changes re- 
corded separately, etc. 


MOST SENSITIVE DICTATING MICROPHONE. Another 


Stenorette exclusive. Shout or whisper—hold the — 


microphone wherever you wish. Your voice will 
play back clearly at its natural level. 


NATIONWIDE SALES SERVICE. Hundreds of office 


managers and purchasing agents (firm names on — 
request) have purchased scores, even hundreds — 


of Stenorettes for their firms. This is ample evi- 
dence of their confidence in DeJUR-Grundig’s 
nationwide network of factory-trained Sales/ 
Service Centers. There’s one near you. 


and shows you how to do more really productive 
work in less time with the DeJ UR-Grundig | 
Stenorette. 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS 
CARD FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


a Quantities are limited, so get your request 


into the mail now 


(See reverse side for more information) 
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Trade Names Guide 
(From page 114) 


SMALL TALK—Intercommunications sys- 
tems. Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. 

SPEAKER-PHONE-—Intercommunications 
equipment. Telecom, Inc. 

SPEEDAUMAT — Addressing and mailing 
equipment. Addressograph - Multigraph 
Corp. 

SPEE-DEE — Diazo copying equipment. 
Peck & Harvey. 

SPEED-KLECT — Collators. Didde-Glaser 
Inc. 

SPEEDMASTER — Diazo copying equip- 
ment. Peck & Harvey. 

SPEED-O-LECTRIC — Adding machines. 
Clary Corp. 

SPEEDY PRIN TER—Postcard duplicator. 
Pekas Duplicator Co. 

SPIN-A-FILE — Rotary card files. Stellar 
Tool & Mfg. Co., Inc. 

SPIN-DEX—Rotary card file. Business Effi- 
ciency Aids. 

SPIRIT OF 76 — Spirit duplicators. The 
Heyer Co. 

SPLIT-A-WORD — Dictating equipment. 
Magnetic Recording Industries. 

STANDARD — Stencil duplicators. Vari- 
Color Duplicator Co. 

STANOMATIC — Electronic code-reading 
and translating device for use in inte- 
grated data processing svstems. The 
Standard Register Co. 

STATFILE—Microfilm equipment. Photo- 
state Corp. 

STENAFAX—Facsimile-type intercommu- 
nications and copying equipment. Times 
Facsimile Corp. 

STENOCORD-—Dictating and transcribing 
equipment. Pacific Instruments Corp. 

STENORETTE-—Dictating and transcrib- 
ing equipment. DeJur-Amsco Corp. 

STITCH-A-FOLD — Collator. Harris-Sey- 
bold Co.; The Macey Co.; Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc. 

STORAWAY — Storage equipment for 
“common language” media used in inte- 
grated data processing systems. Tab Prod- 
ucts Co. 

STUDIO — Typewriters. Olivetti Corp. of 
America. 

STYLE—Stencil duplicators. Marr Dupli- 
cator Co., Inc. 

SUMMA—Adding machines. Olivetti Corp. 
of America. 

SUMMIRA — Adding machines. Fremaco 
International, Inc. 

SUNDSTRAND — Adding, bookkeeping, 
and accounting machines. Underwood 
Corp. 

SUPER CHIEF—Intercommunications sys- 
tems. Talk-A-Phone Co. 

SUPER ELEVATOR — Mechanized card 
files. Diebold, Inc. 

SUPER-EFFICIENCY — Gelatin duplica- 
tors. The Heyer Corp. 

SUPER-MATIC—Calculators. Friden, Inc. 
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SUPER-RITER — Typewriter. Remington 
Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 

SURVEYOR — Reader for unitized micro- 
film. Filmsort Div., Dexter Folder Co. 

SYNCHRO-MATIC—Integrated data proc- 
essing units. Remington Rand, Div. of 
of Sperry Rand Corp. 

SYNCHRO-MONROE — Tape-punching, 
adding and accounting machines used in 
integrated data processing systems. Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Co. 

SYNCHROPRINTER — High-speed print- 
ers for electronic data processing sys- 
tems. Anelex Corp. 

5YNCHRO-TAPE — Combination tape 

reader and typewriter. Remington Rand, 

Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 

-C-L PRINTER — Postcard duplicator. 
Hart Mfg. Co. 

IN — Intercommunications systems. Tele- 
Norm Corp. 


AB-ON — Stencil addressing systems. 
Weber Marking Systems, Div. of Weber 
Addressing Machine Co., Inc. 
‘AG-O-GRAPH — Tag and label address- 
ing machine. Weber Addressing Machine 
Co. 

“ALLY DENOMINATOR — Denominat 
ing equipment. The Denominator Co., 
Inc. 


APE MINDER—Equipment for handling 
tapes used in integrated data processing 
systems. Cycle Equipment Co. 

“APE SPOOLER — Equipment for han- 
dling tapes used in integrated data proc- 


essing systems. Ferranti Electric, Inc. 

FELECORD — Network dictating equip- 
ment. Dictaphone Corp. 

PFELEDATA — Tape transmitter and re- 
ceiver for wire transmission of data in 
integrated data processing systems. Fri- 
den, Inc. 

1 ELEDIPHONE—Unit for recording tele- 
phone conversations. Thomas A. Edison 
Industries, McGraw-Edison Co. 

TELEMAGNET — Automatic telephone 
answering machine. Mohawk Business 
Machines Corp. 

‘TELEMATIC — Intercommunications sys- 
tems. Dictograph Products, Inc. 

Tr ELEMIKE — Voice recorders. Miles Re- 
producer Co., Inc. 

rELESCRIBER — “Electronic handwrit- 
ing” equipment. TelAutograph Corp. 

TELETALK — Intercommunications sys- 
tems. Webster Electric Co. 

TELEVOICE — Network dictation systems. 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw- 
Edison Co. 

TEMPO-Stencil duplicators. Milo Hard 
ing Co. 

TEMPOSCOPE-—Stencil scopes. Milo Hard- 
ing Co. 


TETRACTYS — Printing calculators. Oli- 
vetti Corp. of America. 

THE AMERICAN 400 — Spirit marking 
machine. American Tag Co. 

THE AMERICAN JIFFY PRINT — Tag 
and label marking machine. American 
Tag Co. 

Tr HERMO-FAX — Copying equipment us- 
ing a heat-sensitivity/infra-red light 
principle. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 

3M—Products of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co. 

rICKOMETER — Counting and imprint- 
ing machine. Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

rIME SAVER—Payroll systems. Bates Ac- 
counting Forms Co., Inc. 

1 IME-EXA—Adding machines for totaling 
hours, minutes, and seconds. Silver Bells, 
Lid. 

1 IME-MASTER—Dictating and transcrib- 
ing equipment. Dictaphone Corp. 

1I1PPA — Typewriters. American Interna- 
tional Office Equipment Co. 

PFOPFLIGHT — Adding machines. Rem- 

ington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 

fORPEDO—Typewriters. American Inter- 
national Office Equipment Co. 

1OUCH-MASTER — Typewriter. Under- 
wood Corp. 

1 RACT-A-FILE — Shelf filing units for 
mobile storage mounting. Ramsey Co. 
IRANSACTER — Data gathering and 
transmitting device for integrated data 
processing systems. Stromberg Time 

Corp. 

1 RANSOGRAPH — Special “clean” liquid 
process duplicating system. Columbia 
Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 

PRAVEL-RITER — Portable typewriter. 
Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp. 

IRIPOSTER — Board-type “one-writing” 
bookkeeping system. Visirecord, Inc. 

1! RIUMPH — Typewriters. DeJur-Amsco 
Corp. 

1 ROPHY — Adding machines. Underwood 
Corp. 

PRU-COPY-PHOTE — Photocopying 
equipment. General Photo Products Co., 
Inc. 

20th CEN TURY-—Stencil duplicators. Marr 
Duplicator Co., Inc. 

200-B—Battery-operated portable dictating 
equipment. The SoundScriber Corp. 

TYCOON — Dictating equipment. The 
SoundScriber Corp. 

UNIGRAPH — Spirit duplicators. Copy- 
Plus, Inc. 

UNI-POST — Payroll systems. The C. E. 
Sheppard Co. 

UNISERVO—Units for reading and typing 
on magnetic tape, for use in electronic 
data processing systems. Remington 
Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 

UNISPRED — Binder-type “one-writing” 
bookkeeping systems. Burroughs Corp., 
Todd-Hadley Div. 

UNIT PLANT — Bookkeeping machines. 
The Shaw-Walker Co. 

UNITYPER—Units for typing onto mag- 
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Trade Names Guide 


netic tape, used in electronic data proc- 
essing systems. Remington Rand, Div. of 
Sperry Rand Corp. 

UNIVAC—Electronic data processing  svys- 
tems. Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp. 

UNIVERSAL — Tape handling equipment 
for integrated data processing systems. 
Cycle Equipment Co. 

JNIVERSAL—Payroll calculating systems. 
Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 

UNIVERSAL — Portable typewriter. Un- 
derwood Corp. 

UNWINDER — Tape handling equipment 
for “common language” media used in 
integrated data processing systems. 
Whiteford Latboratory. 

VANGUARD-—Dictating and transcribing 
equipment. Olkon Research Corp. of 
America. 

VERIFAX — Copying equipment derived 
from photocopying principles but capa- 
ble of making multiple copies on non- 
sensitized paper. Eastman Kodak Co.: 
Photostat Corp.; Recordak Corp. 

VERSA-LINER — Diazo copying equip- 
ment. Peck & Harvey. 

VERTICAL 18—Process camera for mak- 
ing offset plates. Kenro Graphics, Inc. 
VERTICAL SPACER—Forms handling ac- 
cessory used with typewriters. Moore 

Business Forms, Inc. 

VICTORIA — Stencil duplicators. Du 
Prints, Inc. 

VISIRITER — Manual spirit duplicator. 
Visirecord, Inc. 

VISISLEEVE—“Vertical-visible” filing de- 
vices for storing punched paper tapes 
used in integrated data processing svs- 
tems. Visirecord, Inc. 

VISOMATIC — Typewriters. R. C. Allen 
Business Machines, Inc. 

VOCATRON — Intercommunications sys- 
tems. Vocaline Co. of America, Inc. 

VOICE-MASTER — Dictating and tran- 
scribing equipment. Magnetic Record- 
ing Industries. 

VOICEWRITER Dictating and tran- 
scribing equipment. Thomas A. Edison 
Industries, McGraw-Edison Co. 

VOSS—Typewriters and adding machines. 
American Voss Corp. 

WAGE-O-MATIC—Payroll computing svs- 
tems. Bates Accounting Forms Co. 

WALKIE-RECORDALL — Recording and 
transcribing equipment. Miles Repro- 
ducer Co., Inc. 

WARREN—Calculating tables, books. etc. 
Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 

WEB-O-PRINT—Addressing and labeling 
devices. Weber Addressing Machine Co. 

WHEELDEN — Mechanized card _ files. 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc. 

WHITIN MASTERLITH — Offset dupli- 
cator. Photostat Corp. 

WINDER—Flectric winding equipment for 
punched paper tape used in integrated 
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data processing systems. Whiteford Lab- 
oratory. 

WING MAILER — Addressing equipment. 
Chauncey Wing's Sons. 

WIRELESSFONE — Intercommunications 
systems. Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. 

WIRELESS-TALK — Intercommunications 
systems. Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. 

WIZARD—Photocopying equipment. Nord 
Mfg. Corp. 

WRIGHT — Spirit duplicators. Hart Mfg. 
Co. 

NEROX—\Nerographic copying equipment. 
The Haloid Co. 

X-RAY SORT—Needle sorting system for 
cards. Le Febure Co. 

7IP-O-RITER — Spirit addressing device. 
S& M Distributing Co. 

ZIP-SORT—Card record systems with ad- 
dressing facilities. Zip-O-Riter Co.,S & M 
Distributing Co. 

ZONALARM—Automatic fire warning and 
locating systems. Edwards Co., Inc. 

7-LINE—Postal scales. Pelouze Mfg. Co. 


Operations Research — 
(From page 10) 


kets. The finished product is new infor- 
mation, and the markets are the various 
managers, supervisors and other users 
in the business organization which the 
office serves. 

In these terms, an office is function- 
ally similar to a machine on a produc- 
tion line, and the task of office manage- 
ment involves three problems: (1) de- 
termining the market or demand for in- 
formation — i.e., who is to get what, 
when: (2) designing a balanced and 
easily controllable line to produce this 
information — i.¢., allocating the pro- 
duction so that the right group, at the 
right location produces for the right 
market, at the right time, and (3) con- 
trolling the line on an hour by hour, 
day by day, month by month basis. 

Taken together, these three problems 
are the basis for systems and procedures 
studies in the best sense. In many cases 
of such studies, however, the result has 
been only a partial solution to the sec- 
ond and third problems involving an 
installation which produces inadequate 
or superfluous information in greater 
quantity, quicker, and at greater cost. 
Operations research may well be of as- 
sistance ‘here, using the approach of 
determining the relationship between 
the controllable and uncontrollable var- 
iables in terms of a measure of effec- 
tiveness. The system would be studied 
in terms of the three requirements 
listed, and in terms of the variability of 
both demand and the production facili- 
ties. The operations research scientist 


and the machine or computer specialist, 
along with the office manager would de- 
velop the best total system to fulfill the 
requirements — yielding an integrated 
data processing system which would 
produce efficiently information for de- 
cision-making, in the form required, 
when required to the persons requiring 
it. The steps in which information was 
used to make decisions — for example, 
receipt of an order leads to a decision 
as to the necessity for certain kinds of 
credit analyses—the nature of the infor- 
mation, the methods of achieving the 
decision, and the consequences of the 
decision would be examined in order to 
integrate that part of the information 
flow efficiently into the entire network. 

In summary, operations research is a 
scientific approach which provides a 
framework for organizing information 
which must be brought to bear on a 
problem through the use of mathemati- 
cal and logical analyses. It uses mathe- 
matics only because it is thus enabled to 
manipulate quantitative informa- 
tion efficiently. The measure of its suc- 
cess lies in its ability to fit various math- 
ematical techniques to the realities of 
business situations. For the office man- 
ager this means providing him with 
ability to define the various compo- 
nents of the system he manages in such 
a way as to advance significantly his 
ability to deal efficiently with the in- 
creasing complexity of modern busi- 
ness technology. 


Current Books of Interest 
AUTOMATIC COMPUTERS: A SYS- 
TEMS APPROACH FOR BUSINESS, 
by Ned Chapin. 525 pages. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., Princeton, N. J. 
$8.75. 

BETTER BUSINESS COMMUNICA- 
TION, by Dennis Murphy. 306 pages. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. New 
York. $5.75. 

BIG BUSINESS AND HUMAN 
VALUES, by Theodore V. Houser. 
103 pages. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 
INSTALLING ELECTRONIC DATA 
PROCESSING SYSTEMS, by Richard 
G. Canning. 193 pages. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York. 

LINEAR PROGRAMMING AND 
ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, by Dorf- 
man, Samuelson and Solow. 544 pages. 
McGraw-Hill, $10. 

OFFICE SALARIES: A GUIDE TO 
1958 SALARY RATES, a survey con- 
ducted by the National Office Man- 
agement Association, Willow Grove, 
Pa. 36 pages. $25. 
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every business_- 
machine and _ - 
duplicator does 
a better job with 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS- Made of lint-free, fine weave products 
and inked by an exclusive deep reservoir process, Columbia ribbons are the most 
uniform writing and durable you can use. They are available in a wide range of 
writing strengths and colors to meet every business machine requirement. 


CARBON RIBBONS-FEvery carbon ribbon using typewriter will 
produce sharper, more distinguished looking correspondence with these carbon 
ribbons. Columbia’s superior carbon formulation insures transfer of a full- 
strength non-blurring image. Available in several writing strengths in black. 
Also red, green, blue, brown and purple. 


CARBON PAPERS-Columbia carbons produce sharper, more 
uniform copies . .. and more of them because they are control-coated. Smudge 
resistant Columbia carbons actually conceal corrections. There’s a wide range 
of weights and colors for every type of business machine. 


READY-MASTER* HECTOGRAPH UNITS-—One-piece construc- 
tion Ready-Master units for hectograph duplicating. Supercoated for excep- 
tional cleanliness in preparation, handling and duplicating. Master and carbon 
sides are scientifically balanced for high uniformity. Supplied either plain or 
preprinted. Available in black, blue, purple, red and green. 


REGISTER ROLLS-—For all makes of autographic registers. 
These Columbia carbon rolls are available in both brilliant Nonstick and long- 
wearing blue. 


SPIRIT DUPLICATING FLUID-— Exclusive formulation protects 
masters from soaking. Assures complete uniformity of all copy runs. Columbia 
spirit duplicating fluid gives you more and Better copies per gallon than 
conventional fluids. 


CLEAN HANDS-—The all purpose office hand cleaner that floats 
out ink carbon and hectograph stains safely, gently. Attractive plastic squeeze 
bottle for easy application. 


o* RIBBONS + CARBONS 
DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 


SILK GAUZE* EXECU-TAPE MODERN CLASSIC* MARATHON* PLASTISOL* DH&D* 


Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 8531 Herb Hill Rd., Glen Cove, New York 


S. Pat. On, Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Pacific, Inc., Duarte, California 
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Associations with an Interest in Office Management 


American Bankers Association 


12 E. 36 St., New York 16. 


American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants 


270 Madison Ave., New York 16. 


American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 

Publications Department. 500 Fifth 
Ave., Suite 7, New York 36. 


American Institute of Management, 
Inc. 


125 E. 38 St., New York 16. 


American Management Association 


1515 Broadway, New York 36. 


American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 

5040 Grace Ave., St. Louis 16. Miss 
Marie Bergmann. 


American Records Management 
Association 

President: Miss Beatrice Roach, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the U. S., 
393 Seventh Ave., New York. 


American Society for Personnel 
Administration 

Room 5, Kellogg Center, E. Lansing. 
Mich. 


American Society for Quality Control 
70 E. 45 St., New York 17. 


Association for Computing Machinery 


2 E. 63 St., New York. 


Association of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers, Inc. 


347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Association of Records Executives and 
Administrators 

A. A. Deter, President. Linde Air Pro- 
ducts Co., 30 E. 42 St., New York. 
Robert W. Humphrey, Secretary. New 
York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall St., 
New York 5. 


Business Forms Institute 
President: R. S. Daugherty, Shelby 
Salesbook Co., Shelby, Ohio. 


Connecticut Personnel Association 
Robert M. Engberg, Wallace Silver- 
smiths, Wallingford, Conn. 


Controllers Institute of America 
2 Park Ave., New York 16. 


Industrial Management Society 


Suite 1310, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6. 
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Institute of Management Sciences 
Mt. Royal & Guilford Aves., Baltimore 
. 


Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc. 


1 E. 79 St., New York. 


Instrument Society of America 


313 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 


Insurance Accounting and Statistical 
Association 

President: L. M. Cox, Employers Mut- 
ual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, 
Wis. 


International Management Association, 
Inc. 


1515 Broadway, New York 36. 


Life Office Management Association 


110 E. 42 St., New York 17. 


National Association of Cost 
Accountants 


505 Park Ave., New York 22. 


National Association of Manufacturers 


2 E. 48 St., New York 17. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents 


11 Park Place, New York 7. 


National Business Forms Associates 
207 E. Broward Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 


National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc. 


460 Park Ave., New York 22. 


National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, Inc. 


1001 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


National Machine Accountants 
Association 


208 S. Main St., Paris, Ill. 


National Management Association 
321 W. First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


National Microfilm Association 
19 Lafayette Ave. Hingham, Mass. 


National Office Management 
Association 


Willow Grove, Pa. 


National Records Management 
Council, Inc. 
555 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


National Secretaries Association 
(International) 

222 W. Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 


Newspaper Personnel Relations 
Association 

William Forrester, Secretary-Treasurer. 
The Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 30. 


Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute 
777 14 St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Office Executives Association of New 
York, Inc. 
530 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 


Office Management Association of 
Chicago 
105 W. Madison St. Chicago 2. 


Operations Research Institute, Inc. 
41 Fifth Ave, New York 3. P. O. |} 
Box 487, Princeton, N. J. 


Railway Systems and Procedures 
Association | 
357 Union Station, Washington 2, 
x. 


Record Controls, Inc. 


209 S. LaSalle, Chicago. 


Records Management Association of | 
Chicago 
P. O. Box 651, Chicago 90. President: 
Mrs. Melba Comstock, 201 W. 63 St. 


) 


Records Management Association of 
New York 

President: Miss Anna Brennan, Equit- — 
able Life Assurance Society of the U.S, 
393 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Richard Rimbach Associates, Inc. 
845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12. 


Safe Manufacturers National 
Association, Inc. 


| 
366 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
) 


Society for Advancement of 
Management, Inc. 


74 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


Wood Office Furniture Institute 
1414 I St., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


j 
Systems and Procedures Association | 
of America 


4463 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26. 
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» office expense 


because it carries 


ASUrer. 

h 30. a triple cargo of ink! 
3 

D.C INTRODUCING THE NEW LONG-WRITING 

t Nex SA utopoint 

. J ‘CARGO 
go 2 OFFICE PEN 

Inc. ™ 

0) —~= 


Holds 3 times more ink... 
es Writes 3 times longer than ordinary 
office ball pens... save up to 2/3. 


pen 
shown 
actual 
size 

ton 2, 


Whether you measure its capacity in 

miles of writing, thousands of words 

or grams of ink, the long-writing 

ion of | champ of office ball pens is the Auto- 
' point CARGO Office Pen. In addi- 

sident: —_ tion, ink supply is completely visible. 
Impossible to run out of ink acci- 
dentally. Turn-tip Point Protector 
and removable clip— included at no 
Equi extra charge. No bothersome refills. 


U.S, } Available in blue/black ink, red or and 

green ink, Real-Thin Fine Point and sy 

a } Reproducing ink. Depending 

. , , on model. 
CARGO Office Pen is sold ’ 

. ; = Less in dozen 

exclusively by Stationers— tae tae quantities. 


me 2. | Not available elsewhere 


) Autopoint Co. Dept. No. '! 
3200 Peterson Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 
cae <7 Please send FREE CARGO Office Pen sample and information on how 
pe _ for FREE ' it “FIGHTS OFFICE EXPENSE”. 
£7 Send Coup int NAME TITLE 
iation | E of Autopo M 
ci s AMPL FIR 
6 CARGO Pen ADDRESS 
26. “sl CITY & STATE 
e i STATIONER 
Autopoint Co., Division of Cory Corp. STATIONER'S ADDRESS. 
>MENT 3200 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 
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Preview of 1958 events— 


NOMA Seminar. Cleveland, March 
17-19. 

Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. Place: Statler Hotel. 
CPA Annual Conference. New Haven, 
Conn., March 19. 

Sponsor: Connecticut Personnel Asso- 
ciation. Place: Strathcona & Woolsey 
Halls, Yale University. 

Annual Business Equipment Show. 
Toronto, March 20. 

Sponsor: Toronto Chapter, Systems 
and Procedures Association, Place: 
Royal York Hotel. 

NICB General Session. Dallas, March 
20. 

Sponsor: National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc. Place: Statler-Hilton 
Hotel. 

CIA Southern Regional Conference. 
Dallas, March 20-22. 

Sponsor: Controllers Institute — of 
America. Place: Statler-Hilton Hotel. 
NOMA Pre-Computer Clinic. Balti- 
more, March 24-25. 

Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. Place: Lord Baltimore 
Hotel. 

17th Annual SIPA Conference. Dur- 
ham, N. C., March 26-28. 

Sponsor: Southeastern Industrial Per- 
sonnel Conference. Place: Duke Univ- 
ersity Men's Graduate Center and 
Washington Duke Hotel. 

NOMA Seminar and Business Show. 
Milwaukee, March 27. 

Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. Place: Marquette Univ- 
ersity. 

Systems and Procedures Conference. 
San Francisco, March 27. 

Sponsor: University of California. 
Place: Fairmont Hotel. 

NAA Seminar and Conference. San 
Francisco, March 27-28. 

Sponsor: National Association of Ac- 
countants. Place: Sheraton - Palace 
Hotel. 

10th Annual NPRA Conference. De- 
troit, March 27-29. 

Sponsor: Newspaper Personnel Rela- 
tions Association. Place: Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel. 

NAA Seminar and Conference. Hous- 
ton, March 31-April 1. 

Sponsor: National Association of Ac- 
countants. Place: Rice Hotel. 
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APGA Annual Convention. St. Louis, 
March 31-April 3. 

Sponsor: American Personnel & Guid- 
ance Association. Place: Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel. 


NOMA Charles Bury Letter Writing 
& Communication Clinic. Louisville, 
Ky., April 2. 

Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. Place: Kentucky State 
Fair and Exposition Center. 

NOMA Pre-Computer Clinic. Atlanta, 
April 7-8. 

Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. Place: Biltmore Hotel. 
6th Annual Suggestion Plans Associa- 
tion Conference. Hollywood, Calif., 
April 14. 

Sponsor: Suggestion Plans Association. 
Place: Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel. 


NOMA Pre-Computer Clinic. Houston, 
April 14-15. 

Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. Place: Rice Hotel. 
NOMA Charles Bury Letter Writing 
Clinic. Saginaw Valley, Mich., April 
15. 

Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. Place: Pitt Balcony Play- 
house, Saginaw, Mich. 

CPMA 39th Pacific Coast Manage- 
ment Conference. Berkeley, Calif., 
April 15-16. 

Sponsor: California Personnel Man- 
agement Association. Place: Claremont 


Hotel. 


RSPA_ General 
April 15-17. 
Sponsor: Railway Systems & Proced- 
ures Association. Place: Morrison 
Hotel. 


16th Annual Industrial Relations Con- 
ference. Minneapolis, April 17-18. 
Sponsor: Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota. Place: Univ- 
ersity of Minnesota. 


Meeting. Chicago, 


NAA _ Regional Conference. Boston, 
April 18-19. 


Sponsor: National Association of Ac- 
countants. Place: Hotel Statler. 

IHC Conference. Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 19-25. 

Sponsor: Industrial Health Conference. 
Place: Convention Hall. 

NOMA Methods Clinic. Oakland-East 
Bay, Calif., April 21-22. 

Sponsor: National Office Management 


Association. Place: Hotel Claremont, 
Oakland. 

NOMA Pre-Computer Clinic. Toronto, 
April 21-22. 

Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. Place: Royal York Hotel. 
National Microfilm Association An- 
nual Meeting & Convention. New 
Orleans, April 21-23. 

Sponsor: National Microfilm Associa- 
tion. Place: Monteleone Hotel. 


21st Annual Tennessee Industrial 
Personnel Conference. Knoxville, April 
24-25. 

Sponsor: University of Tennessee. 
Place: Andrew Johnson Hotel. 

SAM 13th Management Engineering 
Conference. New York, April 24-25. 
Sponsor: Society for Advancement of 
Management. Place: Hotel Statler. 
CIA Midwestern Conference. French 
Lick, Ind., April 27-29. 

Sponsor: Controllers Institute — of 
America. Place: French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel. 


AREA Records Management Con- 
ference. White Plains, N. Y., May 2. 
Sponsor: Association of Records Ex- 
ecutives & Administrators. Place: 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

AIM Annual Presidents Council Con- 
ference. New York, May 2. 

Sponsor: American Institute of Man- 
agement. 

ASPA 10th Annual Conference. Phil- 
adelphia, May 19-21. 

Sponsor: American Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration. Place: Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel. 


NOMA 39th International Conference 
and Annual Office Machinery & Equip- 
ment Exposition. Chicago, May 25-28. 
Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. Place: Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. 


Executive Development Seminar. Ber- 
keley, Calif., June 2-27. 

Sponsor: University of California. 
Place: Berkeley Campus. 
CIA Western Conference. 
June 5-7. 

Sponsor: Controllers Institute — of 
America. Place: Olympic Hotel. 

4th International Automation Exposi- 
tion & Congress, and Ist Military 
Automation Exposition. New York, 
June 9-13. 

Sponsor: Richard Rimbach Associates, 
845-A Ridge Ave. Pittsburgh 12. 
Place: New York Coliseum 

7th Annual Advanced Management 
Seminar. Seattle, June 15-July 25. 
Sponsor: Advanced Management Sem- 


Seattle, 
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Cut your filing costs with 
*“*keyboard’’ speed of 
OXFORD PENDAFLEX® 
equipment! 


Oxford Pendaflex equipment will turn your company’s filing 
cabinets into cost-saving ‘filing machines”. The increased speed 
and efficiency of Oxford Pendaflex effects a considerable re- 
duction in over-all filing expense. 

In a drawer of Oxford Pendaflex folders, all tabs stay visible 
at all times. A clerk’s hands flit across this “keyboard” making 
selections quickly and accurately. There’s no pushing, no 
pulling! Finger-tip pressure alone moves and separates Oxford 
Pendaflex sliding folders along two polished rails that support 
all weight. 

Greater speed and output . . . reduced filing effort . . . rising 
accuracy—more and more businessmen are translating these 
advantages of Oxford Pendaflex equipment into money 
saved. So can you, with an Oxford Pendaflex system 
tailored to your requirements. 

For a free file analysis, complete and 
mail the coupon! 

Oxford Filing Supply Company, Inc. 
Garden City, New York. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
1515 Clinton Road, Garden City, N.Y. 


Please send free ‘File Analysis Sheet” 
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* n (From page 124) Sponsor: National Machine Account- 
°S inar, University of Washington. Place:  *°S Association. 

: University of Washington. NAA Annual Conference. Chicago, 
- akin 9th Annual Executive Policy Con- June 22-26. : a 

oe . ference. Philadelphia, June 16-27. Sponsor: National Association of Ac- 

Bes Sponsor: Wharton School of Finance  Countants. Place: Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

ce & Commerce, University of Pennsyl- Management Development Center 

* vannia. Place: Wharton School of 1958 Summer Conferences (11th 


Finance & Commerce. 

9th Annual Wharton Refresher Con- 
ference. Philadelphia, June 16-27. 
Sponsor: Wharton School of Finance 
& Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Place: Wharton School of 
Finance & Commerce. 


NMAA 7th Annual Conference. Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., June 18-20. 


Series). Pasadena, Calif., June 22-27. 
Sponsor: Management Development 
Center, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Place: California Institute of 
Technology. 


AIEE Summer General Meeting. Buf- 
falo, N. Y. June 22-27. 

Sponsor: American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 


MEMO 
FROM 
MANPOWER 


SSSSHSSHSSSSSHSSSSSHSSSSHSSSSHSSSHSSSHESSESSSESESESESESESEEEE 


A new way to cut 
OFFICE OVERHEAD! 


In these days of rising costs office man- 
agers are searching for new ways to control 
overhead costs without losing efficiency. 
We at Manpower think that we have at 
least one good answer to this problem in 


a our new “Controlled Staff Plan.” Here’s 
: how it works: 
a As you know, Manpower, Inc. typists, 
Am. stenos, and office workers help business 
ae firms during peak periods, vacations, sick 
ko leaves, a other emergencies. Consider the savings your firm could 
oe, effect by using Manpower employees to do extra work rather than 
os adding more people to your permanent staff. We can work in your 
> office or in our fully equipped offices. You will save costs involved 
in hiring, training, and maintaining permanent employees . . . But, 
ef , more important you will save the high costs of keeping extra people 
- on the payroll to meet peak demands. Through Manpower’s “Con- 
ee trolled Staff Plan” you keep your permanent staff at a minimum and 


still have a full workforce whenever you need it. 

This means that you can have an extra typist, steno, or file clerk 
whenever your work requires. These people remain on our payroll . . . 
we pay them, bond and insure them, and keep all payroll records. 
Your local Manpower, Inc. manager can show you quickly how Man- 
power fits into your profit picture. Call him today for complete details. 


ee “7 Nice Being With You, 
me 22 hy. Kolik: 
one eee ome 3 
i ie i tions for Elmer L. Winter 
: President 


manpower, inc. 


812 N. PLANKINTON AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
OVER 100 OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 
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2nd Annual Advanced Business Sys- 
tems Conference. Philadelphia, July 
7-18. 

Sponsor: Wharton School of Finance 
& Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Place: Wharton School of 
Finance & Commerce. 

NSA International Convention. Min- 
neapolis, July 16-19. 

Sponsor: National Secretaries Associ- 
ation (International). 

AIEE Pacific General Meeting. Sac- 
ramento, Calif., August 19-22. 
Sponsor: American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

Management Development Center 
1958 Summer Conferences (12th 
Series). Pasadena, Calif. September 
7-19. 

Sponsor: Management Development 
Center, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Place: California Institute of 
Technology. 

NIGP 13th Annual Conference and 
Products Exhibit. Boston, October 
5-8. 

Sponsor: National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing. Place: Hotel 
Statler. 

NOMA Regional Conference & Ex- 
position. Denver, October 5-8. 
Sponsor: National Office Management 


Association. Place: Cosmopolitan 
Hotel. 
RSPA General Meeting. Chicago, 


October 7-9. 

Sponsor: Railway Systems & Proced- 
ures Association. Place: Morrison 
Hotel. 

NOMA Business Show. Rochester, 
October 7-9. 

Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. Place. Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 
AICPA Annual 
October 11-16. 
Sponsor: American Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. 


Meeting. Detroit, 


SPA International Systems Meeting. 
Pittsburgh, October 13-15. 

Sponsor: Systems & Procedures Associ- 
ation of America. Place: Sheraton Penn 
Hotel. 

NOMA Conference (Area) and Busi- 
ness Show. Montreal, October 14-19. 
Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. Place: Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel. 

IMS 5th Annual International Meet- 
ing. Philadelphia, October 16-17. 
Sponsor: Institute of Management 
Sciences. Place: Sheraton Hotel. 


(To page 128) 
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Finest numbering machines 


in the world... products of 
80 years’ leadership! 


CASE 
NUMBERER 
Rubber 
Figures © 


SHIPPING 
ROOM and 
PLANT 


QUICK-CHANGE—Many-Use Unit 
for Numbering or Coding 


5-ACTION MODEL 150 
Automatic Automatic 


YEARBOOK ISSUE—1958 


The numbering machines shown here are leaders in a long line 
of machines manufactured by the Wm. A. Force Co., the oldest 
manufacturer of numbering equipment in the Western Hemis- 
phere. Wm. A. Force, Sr., founder, designed and built the first 
automatic numbering machine in the United States in 1878. 


Now in the third generation of management by the same family, 
the company continues to pioneer hundreds of improvements in 
numbering machines year after year. Force’s engineering expe- 
rience, manufacturing facilities and methods give users the 
highest quality numbering equipment at the lowest cost. 


Over 2,000,000 Force numbering devices and metal daters have 
been sold. More than 100,000 offices and 10,000 manufacturers 
use Force equipment daily. Ask for Force Catalog. 


| 
d Brooklyn 8, N. ¥. 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK « CHICAGO » SAN FRANCISCO « MONTREAL 


MODEL 200 


PARAGON 1-A COLUMBIA MONARCH 
Lever Operated Automatic, Large-Figure, Small-Figure, 
Many Figure Styles Lot Numbering Lot Numbering 
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VERSATILITY ** 
on Salil 


Smith’s 


OPNWINDO 
Steel Guides 


Hundreds of uses—expand or adapt your 
present system—create an entirely new 
system. In I" and 2" widths, colored or 
clear windows. Packed 25 to box with 
labels in strips for easy typing. Also 
alphabetic labels. Printed to order. 


PROJECTING SIGNALS 


ue In 4" to 2" widths. Choice 
— _ of 12. plain’ colors or 

ME ited cirhobtcaly, by 
Sa 7 é 


to fit special needs. 
“VISE-LIKE GRIP"- Jaws of hard tem- 
pered steel hold fast to pressboard, 
card, bond, even acetate. 


See your office supply dealer 
or write direct 


CHARLES C. SMITH, INC. 


EXETER, NEBRASKA 


For more than 60 years, a complete line 
of time-saving signals and indexes 


(From page 126) 


CIA Annual National Conference. 
Atlantic City, N. J., October 19-22. 


Sponsor: Controllers Institute — of 
America. Place: Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall. 


NMA 35th National Conference. Los 
| Angeles, October 23-25. 

Sponsor: National Management Assoc- 
iation. Place: Hotel Statler. 


AIEE Fall General Meeting. Pitts- 
burgh, October 26-31. 


Sponsor: American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 


National Time & Motion Study and 
| Management Clinic. Chicago, Novem- 
ber 5-7. 

Sponsor: Industrial Management So- 
ciety. Place: Hotel Sherman. 

NOMA Business Show. Fort Wayne, 
November 12-13. 

Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. Place: War Memorial 
Coliseum. 


|FGAA 8th Annual Symposium. Wash- 
|ington, D. C., November 17-18. 
Sponsor: Federal Government Ac- 
/countants Association. Place: 
ham Hotel. 


Shore- 


Le , | Moi 


proved performance and dependability 
The electronic facsimile machine for making 
mimeograph stencils « paper offset plates 
e single positive copies of graphic material. 


It uses just seconds of personnel 
time; requires no technical oper- 
ating skill to achieve superior re- 
production quality. Manufactured 
by Times Facsimile Corporation, 
a pioneer in the development and 
one of the major suppliers of 
electronic facsimile equipment. 
Durably built with precision-made 
mechanical parts and electronic 
components designed and con- 
structed in accordance with 
approved standards. Its attractive 
cabinet design occupies only 26” 
x 18” of floor area. 
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Stenatax 
TIMES FACSIMILE 


CORPORATION 
540 West 58th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
1523 L Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Automation — 


(From page 13) 


Here almost the entire answer de- 
pends on the business situation. When 
business is skow—slower than is normal 
or was ever anticipated—the flexibility 
of human judgment must be called on 
more often in every situation. Suppose 
our automated inventory control pro- 
cedure exists in a company which has 
high inventory stocks, low sales for the 
preceding six weeks. Perhaps according 
to the formula, all production should be 
shut down for two weeks. And perhaps 
in the company’s particular situation at 
this particular time, this is the one thing 
that is necessary to precipitate a disas- 
trous and crippling strike. Or perhaps 
the company for reasons of its own tra- 
ditions and policies is determined not 
to shut down production completely at 
any one time even if it has to go on a 
shorter work week over a period of 
time. In the last analysis in a rapidly 
changing situation, in which one rule 
may apply one day, another the next, 
formulae are dangerous; generally un- 
derstood operating principles are best; 
and programmed decision-making may 
be fatal. 

Thus, if the recession should con- 
tinue, grow more severe, or at least 
leave soft spots in certain sectors of the 
economy, the immediate future of auto- 
mation on the feedback level looks du- 
bious.. Balancing many varying factors 
in a rapidly shifting situation will 
always be a job for humans rather than 
for a machine, which has a limited 
range of decisions, all of which are 
based on precisely stated situations re- 
duced to the smallest possible number 


| . . 
| of significant factors. 


If things should revert to either an- 
other period of solid expansion or at 
least of relatively high prosperity in the 
immediate future? Then, we may ex- 
pect to see more companies driving to- 


_ ward this final degree of automation— 


provided that it is appropriate for them. 
It will never be appropriate for some 
companies simply because their busi- 
ness is not so complex or based on such 
a long sequence of events that feedback 
and control mechanisms are necessary. 
A publisher, for instance, can tell 
whether or not a second printing of the 
third title on his spring list is indicated 
by relatively simple reports from the 
sales department. A radio manufac- 
turer, who must combine a variety of 
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parts into a finished product, and keep 
certain inventories of all those parts, 
each of which might take a different 
lead time to manufacture, could very 
well find such an automated procedure 
invaluable. 

The stumbling block here again is 
cost. Would such automation in its true 
sense benefit the manufacturer enough 
to cover the costs of the electronic data 
processor which could achieve it for 
him? 

It could and can if one trend (or at 
least arrangement that seems to be work- 
ing ) that has shown up recently attracts 
more companies: the joint sharing of a 
computer by a number of companies, 
where all can make use of it, but where 
none can justify purchase or rental of a 
computer on its own. This has been 
done notably by a group of four insur- 
ance companies in Hartford, the SPAN 
group, and may offer extremely good 
possibilities to other industries in which 
processing speed, and quick changes in 
production schedules can mean _ the 
difference between a successful and un- 
successful year. 

Such an industry, for example, might 
be the women’s clothing industry where 
most firms are small, but offer a variety 
of different sales models. 

Such cooperative arrangements obvi- 
ously offer all kinds of difficulties in 
the way of protecting operating infor- 
mation from competing companies. But, 
if in an industry of many small firms, 
each of which shares acommon need for 
quick processing of information and 
for action based on that information, 
some impartial industry-sponsored cen- 
ter could be set up to process member 
firms’ figures, a large new field for elec- 
tronic applications might be opened in 
the relatively near future. 

But so far, little has been done with 
such cooperative pooling efforts. So the 
story at the moment remains one of a 
complete change of heart on the part 
of many small and medium sized firms 
which were confidently looking for- 
ward to an eventual computer installa- 
tion a year or so ago, and of sober 
second thoughts on the whole subject 
among many large concerns. The pace 
of computer installations will undoubt- 
edly pick up again, once the present 
mood of doubt and uncertainty about 
the business scene ends, but it seems 
likely that the day when companies 
sought “hardware” for its own sake 
is definitely past. From now on, they're 
going to have to be shown that they 
need it. 
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Color-styled 
office partitions 


An exciting idea in 
space control by STEEL AGE 


ne STEEL AGE Fiberglass Office Partitions are 


ze , completely new, beautiful and practical! They 
| 


combine the permanent beauty of strong, 
a lightweight fiberglass-and-honeycomb panels 
with a completely new concept in design and 
| ease of erection. 
} Take your choice of seven striking decorator colors. They all 
blend perfectly with the anodized aluminum posts and fittings. 
And they’ll never need painting! Then arrange them as your 
special space problems dictate—the possibilities are endless. 
| If your office or plant area (existing or on the drawing board) 
is in need of efficient, attractive space division, see this one 
completely new development in movable, prefabricated parti- 
tions. The whole exciting story of Steel Age 
Fiberglass Office Partitions is told in this new 
16-page brochure. Write for your copy today .. . 
and visit a Steel Age Dealer soon! 


Corry-Jamestown 
Mfg. Corp. _— — if 
Dept. A-5, Corry, Pa. _—— 


——~) 
| Steel/Zdge 


Steel Age Partition brochure. 


| Please send me a free copy of your new 


“The Quality Choice 


of Modern Offices” Name_ ae 
Company 
| STEEL AGE Dealers in Principal Street 


Cities throughout the Country City State 
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CATHERING 
PROBLEM": és 


po COLLATING METHODS 


to keep pace with your high speed presses? Using skilled office help to walk the 
collating treadmill? Production lagging? Is morale low, like Mr. Squirrel’s, with no 
end in sight? Pretty drab picture, huh? 

The situation is not without a remedy, however. We offer as an antidote the 
JCM Vertical Collator. Fully automatic, high speed and error proof, the JCM 
Vertical is the ideal solution for your paper gathering problems. Just load it — 
run it, and leave the worrying to the machine. Available in 4, 8, and 12 station 
models, the JCM can deliver 4000 collated sets per hour, and is capable of up to 
48,000 pickups per hour. (Depending on model.) One operator + one machine = 
multiplied output. A study of the following features may help to convince you that 
JCM has the perfect remedy for all your gathering woes. 


THE JCM VERTICAL COLLATOR 
FOR HIGH SPEED — LOW COST PAPER GATHERING 


CHECK THESE MANY FEATURES... 


VERSATILE 
Sheet sizes from 6 x 7 to 
11 x 17 inches. Collates dif- 
ferent color pages ond 
weights of paper at the same 
time. 12 to 100 pound stock. 


100°, ACCURACY 

Sheets automatically kept at 
proper feeding level. Indi- 
vidual calipers automatically 
stop machine if sheet is 
missed. On double pickup, 
doubles caliper automatically 
stops machine. Positive action 
suction feed. Gathered sets 


FAST 
Up to 


16,000 ‘pickups per hour on 
four station model. 
32,000 pickups per hour on 
eight station model. 
48,000 pickups per hour on 
twelve station model. 
Variable speed by means of 
special control. 

COMPACT 
Vertical construction takes up 
much less floor space. 


PORTABLE 


kept separated by alternate . 
stacking on offset delivery Mounted on meemene 
tray. casters for easy mobility. 
OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Single or double  stitchers ‘ 
available on all models. 8 Station 
For further information, prices, or Vertical Collator 


literature, please contact Dep’t. V: 


_ ONE CURRY LANE — CANTON, MASS. — 


OFFICES — 500 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS: 
EASTERN OFFICES — 22 EAST "29TH ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Personnel — 
(From page 19) 


ating expenses has come even a more 
careful consideration of “emergency” 
measures than was true a year ago, for 
entirely different reasons. More and 
more companies have established the 
possibility of employing part-time 
workers for peak-load periods, keeping 
a minimum permanent staff to handle 
the ordinary day-by-day routine. Other 
companies are experimenting with 
“batching”, a system of scheduling al- 
most all routine clerical work for rela- 
tively untrained part-time workers. All 
work is broken down into short se- 
quences of simple steps, and the part- 
time workers function as a group, all 
performing the same steps at the same 
time, until that particular phase in the 
processing cycle has been completed. 


No clerical surplus yet 


Such systems as these offer obvious 
advantages for the office that is still 
having difficulty finding personnel, 
since part-time workers, especially if 
no advanced clerical skills are required, 
are still far easier to find than full time 
clerical workers. They offer equal ad- 
vantages for offices that are feeling the 
current economic pinch, don’t want to 
fire any workers, but don’t want to hire 
any additional permanent personnel 
either, 

This is the situation at this time. It 
is more a state of suspension, of a slow- 
ing of trends that have existed in the 
past few years than a reversal, in any 
sense, of those trends. Whether the 
slowdown continues, or whether we 
return to last year’s frantic hiring pace 
depends to a very large degree, of course, 
on how soon the current recession ends, 
and whether it leads into another period 
of booming expansion, or one of rela- 
tively prosperous stability. 

Whatever happens, though, there are 
good reasons to believe that the worst 
days of the personnel shortages we have 
faced in the past are over for a good, 
long time. The growing knowledge of 
how to employ part-time workers suc- 
cessfully is expanding a rich and ex- 
perienced labor market for the office. 
The fact of a constantly growing popu- 
lation group in the 65 and over cate- 
gory is already putting social and eco- 
nomic pressure on our adherence to 
compulsory retirement at 65, and will 
eventually almost certainly push that 
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retirement age back. And the “war ba- 
bies” that have been bursting the seams 
of our schools will begin moving en 
masse into the labor market within the 
foreseeable future. Children born in the 
early war years will be graduating from 
high schools within the next two years; 
the great boom in births that occurred 
in the late ‘forties will register on the 
employment markets within the next 
ten years. 


More women to stay at work 


Two other factors may play a part 
in extending the dimensions of the 
labor market. One is that the growing 
divergence between the survival rate of 
men and women, at all age levels, is 
going to mean an increasing number 
of women will remain unmarried, and 
so presumably will stay at their jobs. It 
was pointed out last year that women 
could be an excellent source of execu- 
tive material for the companies that 
were at the time searching desperately 
for such talent, but were limiting appli- 
cations to men only. It seems probable 
that if an increasing number of women 
do remain unmarried and do work for 
most of their lives, the pressures to 
open more responsible jobs to them 
will grow too heavy to resist. 


The other factor is a much more 
subtle one, but it is beginning to look 
as though it may be a significant one. 
It stems from a barely visible change 
that seems to be appearing in our eco- 
nomic and social values: a change that 
is certainly not attributable to the re- 
cession. As a matter of fact, to some 
degree, the recession might be charged 
to the change. A great many people 
seem to have been going through some 
profound psychological and material 
changes in their thinking habits in the 
past few years—at least in terms of 
what they think they need. 


A survey taken by the Department 
of Agriculture shows that the consumer 
in 1956 was spending more on food 
and clothing than in 1950, less on fur- 
niture, household equipment, and auto- 
mobiles. A theory is gaining favor that, 
since the consumer has been living for 
several years—since the postwar period 
specifically—amidst plenty, he is reach- 
ing a point of satiety. And planned ob- 
solescence doesn’t seem to be taking 
up the slack. Moreover, a reversal of 
mood seems to be manifesting itself in 
other ways. Bearing this out, perhaps, is 
the small but significant change that is 
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Elevator Files have no equal. They .. . 
Deliver any record to operators’ finger-tips within average 


For complete information .. . 
ing investment write-offs in 5 to 18 months. . 


of 3-seconds. 


with DIEBOLD 
SUPER ELEVATOR FILES 


.. 7 sizes tailored to your volume 
,° from tab cards to M.1.B. records 


For silent mechanized mass-record handling, Diebold Super 


Provide from 518 to 5,750 filing inches per model. 


No transcription of records necessary. 
Accommodate records on any grade of paper. 
Eliminate major causes of operator fatigue. 
Reduce absenteeism. 
Reduce time and space costs up to 50%. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED, Canton, Ohio. 


IEBOLD 


Diebold, Incorporated 


¢ Improve employee morale. 


including case histories show- 
. write today. 


Street 


}-579-DI 


City. Zone. 


| Department OE- 131 * Canton, Ohio ‘mi je 
e 
| Please send complete details a o_O 
1 about Super Elevator Files. Be 
| — 
| Firm _ snaheainibpummiannigas 
| individual Title. 


State 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


yy Gives Graphic Picture— Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 


yy Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 
‘ev Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 


Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
yy Made of Metal Compact and Attractive. 
Over 250,000 in Use 


Full price $ 49 50 with cards 


FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. G-10 
Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd St. @ New York 36, N. Y. 


” 
y-BACK” sues 


“ELECTRONIC 
REMITTER” 


BIG SAVINGS in time and work — 
when your return envelope rides 
"Piggy-Back" on your statement or 
invoicel 
“Piggy Back” return envelopes tie into 
your tabulating accounting system. Auto- 
matically coded, both numerically and 
alphabetically, while the form is 


— 
+ » » saves look-ups. Carbon spot does 
this 1.0.P. coding trick. 


FOR DETAILS and wide range of adapta- 
tions to match your needs, WRITE TODAY! 


500 BITTNER ST 
132 


ST. LOUIS 15. MO 


now taking place in the home-owner. 
A small but steady trickle of suburban 
home-owners have been leaving their 
rural surroundings recently to take up 
residence again in the city. Even more 
significant, an increasing number of 
young couples with children who would 
have been automatic candidates for the 
suburbs a few years ago are now re- 
maining in the city, with every inten- 
tion of raising their children there. 

Why? Not because city rentals are 
lower, certainly. Couples with growing 
children take relatively large apart- 
ments in the best neighborhoods they 
can afford. Not because city school sys- 
tems are now offering advantages they 
did not offer a few years ago when the 
great trek to the suburbs was in full 
swing. 

Satiation, perhaps, on a different 
level? Part of the growing popular de- 
termination not to be a slave of “con- 
formism?” Nobody knows. What is 
known is that many of the same “pace- 
setter” type of group that first launched 
the migration to the suburbs now defi- 
nitely are clinging to the city. And, 
what leaders do, others imitate. 


Possible effects on the office 


What has all this to do with the of- 
fice? Two things mainly. If a substan- 
tial number of the middle and upper 
income families that formerly went to 
the suburbs as automatically after the 
first baby as lemmings to the sea, now 
begin to elect to live in the city and 


raise their children there, it will have 


an immediate effect on both the qual- 
ity and quantity of female office help 
available. The suburban housewife, even 
after her children have entered school, 
is on a constant treadmill of activity. 
She is the family chauffeur, for both 
husband and children, and very often, 
for domestic help as well. Shopping is 
a project that demands getting the car 
out again. And, since she and her fam- 
ily live in a world where recreation is 
based largely on a closely-knit social 
group, she has a great many more com- 
munity and social obligations than she 
might herself want. Moreover, she has 
a house to,take care of. 

If this same woman lives in the city, 
the entire picture is reversed. She will 
probably live in an apartment, which 
since it is smaller, simply will not take 
so many hours out of her day as the 
house in the country. Her husband will 
be able to get to his own job without 
transportation assistance from her, and 


her children will be able to get to their 
schools unaided. Her social obligations 
will be exactly as great or as small as 
she chooses to make them. 

Such a woman is a candidate for a 
job, once her children are of school age. 

It may be only a part-time job, but 
the companies that have experimented 
with using workers on a shert but reg- 
ular working day basis have had good 
results with the system. 

Equally significant in the total per- 
sonnel picture, if city living begins to 
revive significantly among the same 
social and economic groups which have 
since the war been prime movers in the 
flight to the suburbs, may be the effect 
on the man of the house. As was pointed 
out in last year’s report on the personnel 
picture, many men, marrying young, and 
within a few years taking on major fixed 
financial responsibilities, have had busi- 
ness caution almost imposed on them 
by circumstances. Ambitions may be 
delayed or even foregone by a need for 
security, the weight of a twenty-year 
mortgage, the tyranny of time payments 
on a variety of possessions. Moving 
back to the city, or never leaving it in 
the first place, does not, of course, elim- 
inate responsibilities, does not mean 
that security is forgotten. But the sim- 
ple fact is that the average city family 
is more flexible, less burdened by pos- 
sessions and the constant need to ac- 
quire new possessions than its counter- 
part of the same income level in the 
suburbs. And to the degree that it is 
freer of fixed and continuing financial 
responsibilities, its breadwinner is more 
free to take the longer chance, the job 
that may not be as safe as the present 
one, but is a lot more interesting, and, 
if all goes well, a lot more promising. 
He can be more ambitious because he 
can afford to be more ambitious. 

He could be, perhaps more easily 
than in the past, the type of dynamic 
and decisive executive material that top 
management is always searching for. 


Systems planning — 
(From page 26) 


was inevitably being extended to in- 
clude not only sales accounting and sta- 
tistics, but finished goods inventory 
control as well. 

Finally, the recommendations ended 
on a point of philosophy: rather than 
concentrating on savings as such, atten- 
tion should be given first to improving 
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operations. The reasons behind this rec- 
ommendation fell into two categories: 
(a) if they were really needed, signifi- 
cant savings could be realized by mak- 
ing a few, well-chosen management de- 
cisions — savings which at one stroke 
could far exceed the direct savings 
which most systems projects could pro- 
vide immediately; and (b) by pressing 
on with the projects in major operating 
systems, a systems department could do 
its best work by helping to ready the 
company for any economic weather. In 
effect, by providing really good systems 
for the future, a systems department 
could capitalize on fundamental sav- 
ings, which would be multiplied many 
times over in the years to come. In criti- 
cizing the attempt to sweep up little 
savings, one manager commented: 
“This isn’t the sort of time when chang- 
ing to window envelopes will help very 
much.” 

Laced through each of these recom- 
mendations were a number of com- 
ments which couldn't be phrased as spe- 
cific guidelines for systems manage- 
ment. One, in particular, was voiced 
most heavily by the men who had been 
working for two years or more on com- 
puters and major integration programs: 
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management simply has to make up its 
mind that some of these jobs take time, 
and that changing the course or the 
rules of the game before the project is 
finished will be terrifically expensive, 
and may jeopardize the possibilities of 
eventual success in the project at all. 
Patience to follow out original plan- 
ning decisions doesn’t mean holding 
blindly to badly-conceived programs of 
mechanization or change; but it does 
mean not tinkering with the basic sys- 
tem until it has been brought into op- 
eration, when the suggested changes 
can be checked fully for their effect 
through the system as a whole. 
Inadequate planning disastrous 
Another also referred to manage- 
ment patience: patience to take the time 
needed to think out where it wants to 
go, or has to get to, on a specific systems 
change, and then to plan adequately for 
it. The horror-stories of the “seminar” 
all seemed to trace back to inadequate 
or incomplete planning in the early 
stages of a major integration program. 
Most of the inadequacies had this in 
common: the direct changes which 
managements said they wanted were 
not being examined thoroughly by man- 
agement for implications further out in 


GUIDES 
Instant sign-posts showing location 


of desired folder. 
OVERHANG 


For ease of fanning and pulling. 
Bottom shelves full depth. 


REFERENCE SHELVES 


in range desired. 


VISIBILITY 


Entire contents of a range visible 
at one time. 


SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 


time eliminated. 
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Indispensable work surface at any point 


Physical distances cut down and waste 


the system, despite systems department 
warnings. A number of the resounding 
failures of mechanizations, and most of 
the serious installation-delays, could 
have been avoided if the organizational, 
procedural, and political consequences 
of the recommended systems changes 
had been fully appreciated at the out- 
set by managements which had given a 
go-ahead for the hardware. 

Two managers pointed to another 
factor associated with the exceptionally 
rapid growth of their companies: the 
crippling effect on systems work of 
managers who were tormented by their 
nostalgia for the old, smaller, simpler, 
easier-to-run company. “Some of them,” 
said one of the systems men, “just 
haven't been able to accept the growth 
that has actually taken place. They 
somehow can’t believe it, and can’t seem 
to step across the line into their new 
weight-class. The way they phrase their 
doubts about our systems recommenda- 
tions is heart-breaking. | think they'll 
work out of it in time, but not if they 
take a bad licking in their first couple 
of bouts with the bigger competition.” 

A final point came from a systems 
manager who had installed a large com- 
puter, and had seen the possibilities of 
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real achievement blunted by manage- 
ment hesitation in carrying through to 
reap the full fruits of the decisions it 
had already made. He said, “They were 
ready for some real clean-up work, but 
not really ready to use the computer. If 
I were doing it again, I think I'd go 
through the feasibility study and the 
systems improvements, and then bribe 
the company chief engineer to say that 
the floor could never be braced to hold 
the equipment. If we could have done 
the systems work, and then not had to 
es take the machines in after all, we prob- 
. ably wouldn't need them for a number 
of years to come. As it is, the systems 
a clean-up is paying off far better than 
4 . we'd hoped. The computer couldn’t be 
justified, if we measured from the point 

we've reached now. 


“What I'm saying is this: pay atten- 
tion to the basic work of the system. If 
your management can really help you 
clean that up, I'll bet that it will be able 
to do without the fancy hardware. If 
you do find that you need it, you'll have 
a much easier time getting it in, and 
maybe you'll be able to see it used the 
way it was designed to be used.” 


Paperwork processing — 


(From page 28) 


something that will involve almost as 
much expense and upheaval as major 
systems changes? Not at all. It can be 
done by a regular scrutiny of the end 
results of present paperwork proce- 
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dures, and comparison of these results 
with certain known standards. If 
present procedures are giving results 
close to or better than the standards, 
then obviously not too much is wrong 
with the procedures by which those 
results are obtained. If on the other 
hand, there is a wide divergence be- 
tween accepted or reasonable stand- 
ards, and actual results, then some 
backtracking is indicated to find the 
reason for the discrepancy. 

And no matter how good things may 
look on the surface, a month by month 
check of results and trends in the en- 
tire paperwork processing sequence 
will almost immediately show areas 
for improvement in companies that 
have not had such constant checks in 
the past. It would be a very rare com- 
pany that did not have quite complete 
and accurate production line statistics 
instantly available. As most companies 
actually produce more pieces of paper 
than units of their saleable commodity, 
it makes just as much sense for a com- 
pany to watch its paperwork load, and 
evaluate the amount of people, space 
and equipment devoted to each part of 
that load against the actual number of 
paperwork units being processed. 

And it can be done by relatively 
simple measures which will at least 
indicate trouble areas. An individual 
company may not be able to do too 
much about cleaning up some of the 
more complicated trouble spots that 
show up; it may have to call in out- 
side help here. But in many instances, 
it can, by keeping scrupulous records, 
and analyzing them intelligently, iden- 
tify and eliminate many weak spots 
itself. 

Just as an indication of how oper- 
ations that look well planned and 
efficiently organized on the surface 
can actually be a source of profit leaks, 
here are some of the situations which 
we have run into with client com- 
panies: 

A Large Oil Company. A forms con- 
trol program was installed over 15 
years ago. Today one person could 
easily carry the workload distributed 
among three people in the department. 
The forms program is costing more in 
salaries than is being saved through 
reduction in printing costs. The con- 
trol function has slipped away from 
the department which now merely de- 
signs a “pretty” form in answer to all 
requests. 

A Service Company. A decision was 
made to re-equip the accounts payable 
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department with tabulating equipment. 
The department billed 25,000 accounts 
on a monthly basis. Before the equip- 
ment was delivered, fortunately, a 
“second look” proved that the current 
manually paced operation was less 
expensive. Still greater savings were 
obtained by instituting procedural 
changes and switching to a cycle bill- 
ing method. The new equipment pur- 
chase order ($60,000) was cancelled. 

A Manufacturing Company. Rec- 
ords were piling up in both offices and 
storage areas in spite of the installation 
of a retention schedule five years 
earlier. Measurement and analysis re- 
vealed that the retention schedule was 
unworkable because it was too detailed. 
In addition, department heads were re- 
luctant to transfer inactive records to 
storage. The “service concept” was 
lacking. 

A Consumer Goods Manufacturer. 
The order-shipping-billing cycle had 
been overhauled several times in the 
last five years until finally the latest 
model computor was installed. The 
machine-paced system inherited many 
cumbersome paperwork processing 
steps causing new time lags and bottle- 
necks. A post-installation check-up 
found that the computor was operating 
effectively but that the flow of paper- 
work and data were not under 
assembly-line control. Exception proc- 
essing loomed large as the data proc- 
essing bogey — too many documents 
were being diverted for special han- 
dling (credit checks, special shipping 
instructions, etc.) 

An Aircraft Manufacturer. A paper- 
work reduction committee performed 
for several years and issued impressive 
statements of accomplishment. A sec- 
ond look revealed that the committee 
was bogged down in long meetings, 
was not keeping up with the backlog 
of review, lacked detailed analysis data 
for effective decisions, and had not 
even gotten to a review of the mul- 
titude of new forms, reports and 
procedures. 

A Sales Organization. New paper- 
work procedures were installed to speed 
up processing of orders, sales statistics 
and commission payments. Cost reduc- 
tion was accomplished and time lags 
eliminated in the accounting function. 
A work count report revealed a subse- 
quent drop in the volume of orders 
and call reports. The new system had 
hopelessly ensnarled the salesmen in 
Paperwork red tape. Fewer sales calls 
were being made as salesmen wasted 
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valuable hours filling out forms de- 
signed to make life easy for the 
accounting people. 

Now, how would a modern company, 
faced with a realization that the in- 
telligent way to cut costs is to clean 
up wasteful operations, rather than 
simply start slashing, go about check- 
ing its paperwork procedures for in- 
efficiency and extravagance? A simple 
statement that actual work 
plished should be measured against 
standards is not helpful in itself. How 
does one do it? How does one con- 
tinue checking? How often? And 
what standards are meant? 

Actually, the standards implied are 
not the familiar time-motion study 
type, although they are based on them. 
Rather, they are usually ratios — so 


accom- 


much work is being put through a 
department; so much work to be ac- 
complished in such and such a time 
should usually require this number of 
workers, this amount of equipment. 
If figures in a company show a great 
divergence from the indicated staff 
and equipment as suggested by these 
ratios, then an investigation is in 
order. 

The way we have organized such a 
checking process in client companies 
is through two periodic checklists, 
which must be filled out by super- 
visors in each of the departments in 
the paperwork processing line. One is 
completed on a monthly basis: one 
semi-annually. Through such simple 
questionnaires, management can not 
only spot trouble as it begins develop- 
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ing; it can also guard against over- 
spending on its own part based on 
unjustified expectations of growth in 
volume. 

This may seem a cumbersome de- 
vice, creating more trouble than it is 
worth. A moment's reflection will 
show that it could have unexpectedly 
valuable results, though. Let's con- 
sider the reverse situation, the chaos 
that would result in another situation 
where such reports are accepted as a 
mater of course if those reports were 
suddenly eliminated. 


The Army Game works 


No army in the world achieves its 
greatest distinction through its paper- 
work efficiency, but in one area, every 
army is a model of efficiency: its pic- 
ture of its total available manpower 
each day. At dawn, each day, in every 
company street all over the various 
parts of the world the army units 
may be stationed, there is a roll call. 
The fact that of a given company so 
many men are sick, so many on duty, 
so many AWOL goes on that com- 
pany’s morning report, which goes on 
to battalion, and thence eventually to 
the central headquarters. Rough and 
simple as the system is, it is a check, 
and an extremely reliable one, on what 
is perhaps the most vital information 
an army has; its total strength at 
any given time. 

Now, suppose a different system 
were used. Let’s assume a given com- 
pany with a negligent commander has 
an unusually high percentage of men 
out sick each day, and an equally high 
percentage of AWOLs. Without some 
such simple reporting system as the 
army uses, how long would it take 
before higher officers — the middle 
management level —at battalion or 
divisional headquarters would — spot 
some trouble in the given company 
and start an investigation to see what 
was wrong? 

Actually, any business, even though 
it is not run on the rigid lines of an 
army, and allows each person or 
worker more flexibility, follows the 
same chain of command principles as 
an army. Yet how can a commander 
evaluate the efficiency of his opera- 
tions and his subordinates unless he 
has some picture of that efficiency 
in terms, not just of results, but of 
comparative effort to gain those re- 
sults? 

A paperwork processing line that 
always gets reports through on time, 
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and gets them through with a high 
degree of accuracy is still not efficient 
if there are twice as many people 
on the line as are necessary. So quality 
of work, and general satisfaction with 
the work done are no guarantee that 
all is well. 

The type of checklist we suggest 
is a guarantee, that, if something is 
not well, management will learn about 
it in short order. Among the advan- 
tages it offers management are: 

1. It allows management not only 
to catch bad operations, but to meas- 
ure the month-by-month improvement 
—or lack of it—in a situation where 
corrective action has been taken. 

2. It gives management a realistic 
basis for intelligent decisions on addi- 
tions or reductions, in space, equip- 
ment and staff. 

3. It gives management a chance 
to see how thoroughly and willingly 
lower working levels are applying new 
program ideas that have been speci- 
fied for them. 

4. It provides a workable basis for 
budget planning, and the best possible 
defense against attacks on proposed 
budgets. 

5. It helps management make busi- 


nesslike and unbiased evaluations of 
the quality of its first line supervision. 

6. It provides a basis for both short 
and long term company planning. 

7. It measures the worth of each 
new program as it is put into effect. 

But the checklist principle has equal 
values for supervisors, too. Among 
these: 

1. It insures to the supervisor that 
no parts of the program for which 
he is responsible are being overlooked. 

2. It measures and documents im- 
provements that the supervisor has 
created and installed. 

3. It is documentation for the super- 
visors’ reports to management of work- 
load and workload changes. 

4. It documents the supervisors’ re- 
quest for additional space, equipment, 
or personnel when they are needed. 

5. It indicates to the supervisor him- 
self those areas where he can save 
the company the greatest amount of 
money by instituting improvements. 
It gives him a priority list of improve- 
ment projects, in other words. 

Now the principles of periodic 
measurements against a checklist can 
be applied to almost every paperwork 
processing area. In addition, we have 


been able to use the technique, and 
achieve impressive results in lowered 
cost, and improved operation even in 
the so-called “paperwork control pro- 
grams” themselves. These include: 

Filing Operations 

Quality Improvement Programs 

Forms Control 

Reports Elimination 

Correspondence Management 

Work simplification 

Microfilming 

Vital Records Protection 

Records Retention & Destruction 

Records Storage 

Systems and Procedures 

To make the whole idea more con- 
crete, let’s see just how a checklist 
program might be established in one 
of these areas: Records Storage, for 
instance. 

Records center is a term which re- 
fers to a particular system of records 
storage. It is mot a particular type of 
equipment, or supplies, as is some- 
times casually implied. The methods 
used are the key to the phenomenal 
rise of the records center concept. 

We illustrate this particular paper- 
work area because: 

1. It is usually simple for an organ- 
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ization, working on its own, to gather 
measurable statistics in this area, even 
if there is no formal reporting system 
yet in existence. 


2. Interest in the whole area of rec- 
ords centers and the best way to main- 
tain them is constantly growing. 

3. Many organizations have only a 
minimum or even no program at all 
in this area, so use of the records 
center as the example in this article 
may help them organize it on the 
best possible principles, when they do 
set up such a center. 

4. Many organizations have no clear 
cut conception of the potential sav- 
ings that may be achieved in a records 
center provided it is established cor- 
rectly to start with. 

Now, if a professional analyst were 
to come into your company for the 
specific purpose of evaluating your 
records center activity, there are a 
variety of things he would do. Many 
of them an office can do on its own, 
even though there will always be some 
areas where a full time analyst, either 
on the company staff, or an outside 
consultant, will be needed. 

Specifically, let’s see what either a 
consultant or management could do 
after instituting the checklist we have 
discussed. The checklist for use on 
a monthly basis carries these items 
requiring answers: 

Record volume at the start of the 
month covered in the report, in num- 
ber of cubic feet 

Volume accessioned 

Volume disposed 

Record volume at the end of the 

month covered 

Net increase or decrease in total 

cubic feet devoted to records 

Unassigned capacity in the records 

center 

Total number of references received 

during the month 

References by ‘phone 

References by writing 

References by visit 

Requests answered by phone 

By copy 

By visit 

By charge-out 

Number of requests not answerable 

Number of units of material filed 

during month 

Interfiles 

Refiles 

Paid man-hours in center during 

month 

Percentage of personnel time spent 

accessioning records 
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Percentage of time spent referenc- 
ing them 

Percentage of time spent disposing 
of them 


These categories are listed down 
the left-hand column of the Monthly 
Activity Report. Subsequent vertical 
columns are provided for every month 
of the year, so as the year progresses 
a very clear and simple picture of the 
basic activities of the records center, 
and any changes either in emphasis 
among those activities, or total volume 
of work in all of them, emerges. 


Now, this chart, as it is filled out 
over the months, will immediately 
flag some things for management's at- 
tention, if management will just an- 
alyze each category of information as 
it comes through. Specifically, it will 
show: 


Trends in records center activity 

Seasonal variations in activity, and 
category of activity 

Sudden changes of trend 

Unusual deviations from past figures 

Such information will allow man- 


agement, almost on an automatic basis, 
to: 
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1. Note when there is some unex- 
plained change from past figures, and 
move in to establish the reasons and 
consequences of the change, and take 
corrective action if necessary. 

2. Predict figures for each item for 
six months in the future. 

3. Compare predicted change results 
with actual change results as a check 
on the accuracy of its own  predic- 
tions. 

4. Compute the ratio of total costs 
of operations to total number of refer- 
ences over a long enough period of 
time to give true figures. 

5. Compare the ratio found by this 
computation against the following 
generally established averages, and 
take appropriate action if costs are 
out of line. 


Cost per reference: Fifty cents to 
$1.50. What it indicates: The records 
center is operating smoothly, eff- 
ciently, and economically, providing 
quality of service is satisfactory. It is 
a good operation. 

Cost per reference: $1.50 to $2.50. 
What it indicates: The operation is 
still within good limits, if the records 
center program is less than three years 
old. If the center has been in exist- 
ence three years or more, the figures 
are too high. 

Cost per reference: Over $2.50. 
What it indicates: Program needs im- 
mediate investigation, and probably 
a complete overhaul. 

While the monthly check list gives 
a working picture of the month by 
month condition, work load, and 
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operating costs of the records center, 
the semi-annual check list provides 
a much more comprehensive examin- 
ation. Questions to be answered “Yes” 
or “No” by the records center super- 
visor are: 

1. Are retention schedules published 
and correct? 

2. Are all items in the records cen- 
ter covered by schedules? 

3. Are all records scheduled for 
transfer at this time actually trans- 
ferred to the records center? 

4. Are all records scheduled for de- 
struction from offices destroyed, and 
an appropriate record made? 

5. Are all records scheduled for de- 
struction from the records center de- 
stroyed and recorded? 

6. Are all records center index cards 
completely posted and accurate to 
date? 

7. Is the space control chart com- 
plete and accurate to date? 

8. Are retention periods revised only 
by a new and properly signed author- 
ization card? 

9. Will records center space be 
enough for the next six months? 

10. Will present records center per- 
sonnel be enough for the next six 
months? 

11. Will present equipment be 
enough for the next six months? 

12. Will the present supply of boxes 
be enough for the next six months? 

13. Is the records center physically 
neat and clean? 

14. Has a reference tally for each 
series in the records center been main- 
tained? 

15. Are as many references as pos- 
sible answered by phone? 

16. Are all returned 
filed? 

17. Are all interfiles filed? 

18. Is a charge-out or other card 
used to mark the positions from which 
items are removed from reference? 

19. Are charge-outs followed up on 
a regular two-week day basis? 

20. Have all items lost during 
charge-out been replaced by dupli- 
cate material or a “permanent” charge- 
out? 

21. Have all items returned from 
the records center to offices to be in- 
corporated in current files been re- 
placed by “permanent” charge-outs? 

In addition, the semi-annual report 
requires the records center supervisor 
to indicate the number of sections in 
the organization which have material 
filed in the records center, the num- 


charge-outs 
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ber without such material, certain pre- 
dictions about future supplies needed, 
an estimate of how much time will 
be needed before additional capacity 
is required, and other general ques- 
tions of this type. The semi-annual 
report thus operates as a quality check 
on the work being done in the records 
center, just as the monthly report 
operates as a quantity and cost check. 
Moreover, by specifying the number 
of organizational groups that do not 
have material on file in the records 
center, it furnishes management with 
a lead to those officials who never 
want to see a record leave their own 
department. 

The semi-annual check list also in- 
corporates a section in which the 
supervisor is required to state against 
the same check list used im the 
monthly reports what his budget al- 
lowed for each category of work dur- 
ing the past six months, what actual 
figures have been, and the difference, 
plus or minus, between budget figures 
and true figures. He is also asked to 
give an estimated budget figure for 
each category of work for the coming 
six months. 

The benefits that will almost imme- 
diately stem from such a checking 
system are obvious. The difficulties of 
keeping it are very minor. Actualiy, 
it only represents a consolidated tabu- 
lation and comparison of figures that 
should be on hand already in any 
properly organized records center. By 
the same token, a similar regular 
checking report on a_ periodic basis 
in almost any paperwork area can be 
created and maintained, although in 
other areas it may mean gathering 
figures not now compiled. But even 
when this is necessary, the tightening 
effect. of regular checks on every 
paperwork operation, and the clear 
picture such checks give management 
of any trouble spots will repay in 
direct dollar savings the extra work 
involved in gathering figures and pre- 
paring the reports. 
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(From page 22) 


ment inhibited by the existence of com- 
pany-wide formal programs? Social sci- 
entists who have examined large-scale 
Organizations report that there is a ten- 
dency to transform the procedures into 
purposes or to confuse ends and means. 
I think at one time we have all wit- 
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nessed at first hand a worship of our 
own administrative artifacts. Our meth- 
ods and procedures colleagues often 
comment that this devotion to proce- 
dures of our own invention makes it 
very difficult to introduce new and bet- 
ter ones. How many of us were ever 
sent to courses we did not need simply 
because the Training Department 
needed students? When we create pro- 
grams to train managers do we not con- 
currently create a continuous demand 
for an audience? | am not suggesting 
that this tendency is “right” or “wrong”; 
it is an observable condition of life in 
large-scale organizations. When faced 
with many small and apparently simi- 
lar problems, don't we often tend to 


lump them together and program a 
search for one solution? I suggest that 
when we do this, we innocently violate 
the dictates of our own right reason. 

The AMA study quoted previously 
indicated that in addition to the 54 per 
cent of responding companies having 
formal plans, programs, or methods, an- 
other 21 per cent disclaim formal pro- 
grams but have fixed responsibility 
within their organizations for manage- 
ment development. The experiences of 
this latter group in contrast to the for- 
mer should be significant. 

Let me sum up this point: I believe 
there is a moderate to strong tendency 
now to lose sight of our ultimate aim 
— the development of the individual 
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member of a group—by searching for 
one best way, means, or program to de- 
velop the group as a whole. 

I am sure we would all like to know 
more about individual behavior in or- 
ganizations. And we are learning more 
daily due, in the main, to the fine work 
of universities and private and public 
research organizations supported by 
grants from business and industry. But 
I wonder whether, in some important 
instances, we are using present knowl- 
edge to best advantage? 


Conditions for individual growth 


We are all in agreement that an in- 
dividual manager—assuming he has the 
capacity—will probably develop inside 
our Organization in the way we desire 
if these general conditions are met: 

1. He has personal objectives that 
are specific, understandable, attainable, 
relevant, and organizationally accept- 
able. 

2. A means or method exists for him 
to achieve his objectives. 

3. The satisfactory use of available 
means or methods make the achieve- 
ment of his goal possible. 

4. The attainment of his goal is 
rewarded. 

Let's consider a hypothetical case: 
Joe Adams, a manager, and his superior 
agree that Joe can and should, through 
study, be able to write more meaning- 
ful reports. Further, if Joe learned how 
to do this he could do a better all- 
around job. Both Joe and the company 
(speaking through his supervisor) agree 
that this is his goal (perhaps one of 
several ) and they will help him achieve 
it. 

Let us also say that there is a course 
at a local university which provides the 
needed training. Joe enrolls in the 
course. As his instruction progresses, 
he finds that his superior gives him an 
increasing number of reports to write. 
Joe discovers that the more reports he 
has to write, the better job he does. His 
supervisor also encourages him to 
broaden the use of his new-found talent. 

Joe finds that, by the time he has 
completed the course, his superior has 
gradually increased his responsibility 
and further, that he is able to accom- 
plish his work more effectively. Also, 
his superior has let Joe’s accomplish- 
ment be known up the organizational 
line. We may sum up Joe’s rewards by 
saying that he has an increased sense of 
personal accomplishment that has been 
actively recognized by his company in 
its use of his skill in his present job. 


( Assuming there is no prior commit- 
ment, it is unnecessary and even unde- 
sirable, at this point, to promote Joe or 
to increase his salary. The training was 
to satisfy a mutually identified need that 
would enable him to do the job he is 
paid for more effectively. However, 
Joe should be aware that his superior 
and the company are mindful of his 
accomplishment and will consider it 
when promotion or salary increase be- 
comes possible. Reward of any kind 
must closely follow accomplishment. 
(Please note that if every improvement 
in performance must be recognized 
monetarily, we will soon be looking for 
new and better rewards.) 

This is a completed development ac- 
tion in microcosm. This action and 
many more like it will make Joe Adams 
a better manager. If the basic attitude 
and actions indicated prevail through- 
out the organization, Joe’s company 
will not worry long about managerial 
talent —in number or quality. This is 
development in the pure sense — the 
manager and the company joining hands 
in a project for mutual benefit. 

Now let us examine one current prac- 
tice of management development — ex- 
ecutive appraisal —and see how some 
varieties of it violate the very essence 
of individual growth. 

The underlying purpose of executive 
appraisal is to let the manager and the 
company know where the manager 
stands to provide a basis for improving 
his performance. The focus of the ap- 
praisal system is either on the personal- 
ity of the manager or on the degree to 
which his performance meets certain 
subjective or objective criteria. Some 
appraisal systems pay attention to both 
these factors. 

Further, the process is invariably 
geared toward plus and minus state- 
ments about “last year’s work” or “last 
year’s personality.” Let us examine the 
basic assumption: If the employee 
knows where he stands and is aware the 
company knows, he will act to improve 
his performance. 

1. What makes us so sure that when 
a manager “knows where he stands” the 
mere possession of the knowledge mo- 
tivates him to improve? Is that all there 
is to motivation? It is the most impor- 
tant part of motivation? 

2. Although, in most cases, he re- 
ceives the evaluation (after all, if his 
supervisor prepared it, courtesy requires 
that he receive it), what makes us think 
that he will accept it in the spirit it was 
offered? To those who say you must 
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chat of its manufacture? Do we sometimes can often erect a barrier to development Purpose “program,” but here are a few 
ww és mistake his passive ene Ofmior wo. dt ae previously exist. If we are observations that may improve our 
ver, a with it: to motivate an individual to self-devel- Practices: 
rior 3. Is it within the managers POwet = opment, we must first gain his confi- 1. We should study our company’s 
his to do and be all the ong we _— * dence so he will ask for and accept our = Managerial requirements in light of its 
Jul Wbete nee > aa ae ee ee help. I wonder if we do this when we _ position in a particular industry, its fu- 
se g's aes | hi ali appraise him? Note that appraisal con- ture plans, and management turnover. 
wr | ste ra rs ae peccrn sey notes setting a value on his past, pres- A thorough study, approved by top 
— anes has in den Oh , ent, and future service. Perhaps part of | Management, is a good start. However, 
ised ennai ee our difficulty in developing managers | We should not beg the question: we 
x for Foe ni laiiiiins in: niiiaaiibieail is the way we go about appraising their — ™ay already have an adequate supply of 
or aaee f the kind 8 f strengths and needs. managers, both in number and quality, 
ie ee eee ee as well as a way of securing all we need 
pane | sonality the incumbent should possess? Platform for improvement in the future without a formal plan. 
Jams agg ited — age effort can we This raises the inevitable question, 2. After the requirement study, we 
; list functional duties of management _., ; ; ; ‘ 
itude | te ; Are you saying we should not evaluate should establish short-range, specific 
positions and keep the list current. ) ; ‘, ay yet P 
ugh- 7 f ‘enigi the services we pay for?” In answer, objectives that will help managers to 
pany Pot ptiaghgprnce vd re tag he I say we now spend a great deal of time —_ develop themselves. (Several possible 
serial ad tdi ena qd “si garters it? Does both formally and informally speculat- objectives will be suggested later.) 
wate merely telling him that he lacks jit help ing on the value of an individual's con- These objectives should point to re- 
ands | him, help his supervisor, or help the tribution. I predict no decline in this —_ moving the principal barriers to growth 
| company? activity —one of our favorite business — lack of knowledge of the values 
prac- 5. Is the process of helping the indi- pastimes — in the future. I am saying _ placed on one’s efforts; improvement 
ae. vidual—and management development _ that we tend to judge too often and help — of _ the superior-subordinate _relation- 
some | implies building on strong points and _t00 little; the creative process of help- ship, and lack of opportunity to dem- 
sence } minimizing the effects of weak ones— = ing managers improve their contribu- _ onstrate one’s talents and capacities. 
) creative or judicial? tions should receive equal time. 3. We staff assistants should deter- 
cutive 
id the ——S$_ ee 
ver §-P-E-E-D—- OPERATIONS WITH 
le ap- | ———~-_ & Se 
sonal- | in Ss 
ree to : 
ertain } 
Some 
> both LABELING EQUIPMENT 
wriably | It’s “on the way” sooner with CHESHIRE equipment— Oy 
stare: | and at less expense. High speed automatic attachment 
: r of pre-addressed labels synchronizes printing presses and wy 
e . . . \ 
sloyee transportation. Accurate placement without misses on -% 
are the | envelopes, postcards and light weight printed pieces up to 
nprove 11” x 14'2” assures efficient handling and neater 1. 
wits appearance. Cheshire labeling machines are . ; 
shen , , : 
a ae | available in models starting a 
ge mo- at $3,000 and can now be : 
Il there supplied with an automatic 
ampor- town separator device. 
— Labeling machines also avail- 
, if his able for magazines, heavy pub- edie 
equires lications and newspapers. In- FULLY AUTOMATIC 
1s think vestigate without obligation. 7 
it it was 
ust | 
«| CHESHIRE INCORPORATED i644 wont wonore street, cnicaco 22, 1L.im01s 
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mine what is within our power. Although 
we should not defeat our efforts by tak- 
ing all counsel from our fears, we should 
know our limitations. This will help us 
promise no more than we can deliver 
and concentrate our efforts on things 
we can do. For example, our staff col- 
leagues in methods and_ procedures, 
automation, and accounting can pro- 
duce finished products—workable pro- 
cedures, an EDPM system, or an ac- 
counting system—but we cannot pro- 
duce a developed manager. We make 
tools, not finished products. With our 
tools, top management's encourage- 
ment, and time, the manager can, if he 
will, develop himself. 

4. We should determine to work 
within our knowledge and add to it 
when we can. We should be critically 
selective and reject practices that take 
us in the wrong direction. Finally, we 
should develop our own knowledge and 
understanding. Here are a few ex- 
amples of the things we know about 
development — none of them new. 
These concepts are ample to guide our 
current activities: 

a. Management development starts 
with the assumption that “there must be 
a better way.” There is no proof that a 
better way exists; our broad objective— 
“,..to develop managers...” is an ex- 
pression of desire, not a statement of 
fact. 

b. Development involves change — 
change in the individual and in the 
group of which he is a part. This change 
concerns group and individual attitudes 
about the way company resources are 
utilized—primarily manpower. 

c. The individual primarily controls 


his own development. The barriers he 
places in his own path are often the 
most critical as well as being the hard- 
est to discover. Many of these barriers 
he is not aware of; others he cannot 
completely overcome. 

d. The second strongest influence on 
individual growth within the organiza- 
tion is the subordinate-superior rela- 
tionship. 

e. A process of effecting change in- 
volves time; as in any educational proc- 
ess, the time involved to achieve the de- 
sired change will vary widely among 
individuals. 

f. The qualitative ettects of develop- 
ment are released slowly as new skills 
and knowledge are acquired and 
brought to bear on operating problems. 
It is impossible to determine at what 
point in time these effects will take 
place. 

g. Paradoxically, although the change 
we want occurs first in the individual, 
the group of which he is a part, inspired 
and led by top management, greatly in- 
fluences the individual's motivation to- 
ward change. Top management, by de- 
nying opportunity, withholding encour- 
agement, and failing to define areas of 
responsibility, even in the broadest 
terms, can effectively reduce the bene- 
ficial effects of growth. 

h. The process of development is 
further complicated because we must 
“unlearn” before we can learn. There 
are nO managers—even new or “unde- 
veloped” ones — without any attitudes 
or values. In order to achieve benefit 
from any training or education we 
must first “soften” the old attitudes, 


then discard them, and finally replace 
them with new values. We cannot sim- 
ply expose managers to new attitudes 
without first being concerned about the 
values they have. 

Here are a few of the unknowns in 
management development — the other 
side of the coin: 

a. We do not know what quality of 
personality or degree of intelligence one 
needs to manager successfully; we can- 
not say with any certainty why some 
people, given excellent opportunities, 
fail to use their full potential and others, 
with perhaps less opportunity or capa- 
bility, succeed readily. 

b. We do not as yet know how to 
measure the results of development, 
although we are all aware of these 
changes when and if they take place. 

c. We know very little about how 
organizational structures affect manage- 
rial behavior. Although we are adding 
to our knowledge daily, all we know 
now is that the work environment has 
a strong influence on individual devel- 
opment. But we cannot say specifically 
in what way or how. 

d. We know that management is 
something that can be learned through 
practice and thought. Yet we cannot be 
sure when we teach the “principles of 
management” whether we are teaching 
correct Or incorrect practices. These 
“principles” in actual practice often 
lack validity or reliability. 

5. We know that the process by 
which a manager develops is not me- 
chanical. In our planning, we should 
avoid talking about managers as though 
they had identical wants, needs, and 
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capacities. We should resist our natu- 
ral passion for transforming qualities 
to quantities just because it is easier to 
discuss them that way. The fatal flaw 
of poor management development 
plans may well be the treatment of the 
problem in mechanical terms. 

6. We should stay away from intri- 
cate formal procedural devices in man- 
agement development activities. Line 
managers must operate this program. 
If they feel they need procedures, 
let them develop them, but we should 
warn of the danger of procedure 
worship. 

Let us not fret because we cannot 
now statistically evaluate development 
activities. We engage in many activi- 
ties, basic research, for example, that 
we do not measure; do we stop them 
because we cannot count their results? 

8. We can avoid the “second-quarter 
doldrums” (that point when every- 
body, including the management devel- 
opment staff, wishes he had never 
heard of management development ) if 
we realize that full exercise of all ca- 
pacities is a distant goal for most indi- 
viduals in a company. We can help each 
of them reach it by providing specific 
service of value to them along with 
some attainable short-term goals. Here 
are a few possible short-range projects: 

Installation of a Performance Analy- 

s System —1 would avoid calling it 
“appraisal” just to get the judicial aroma 
off the process. The system must end 
with a job-related plan of development 
agreed to by the individual and his su- 
pervisor and supported by top manage- 
ment. No matter how you organize it, 
if it does not tell the manager where he 
stands and reassure him that his super- 
visor will help him improve, the sys- 
tem may not be the helpful device you 
wanted, but a serious block in your 
path. 

Management Inventory — There are 
many types, but they all lead to the 
same point: the ability to anticipate 
managerial losses in advance. Any type 
of inventory which will do that graphi- 
cally highlights approaching manpower 
problems. Keep it simple! 

Individual Development—This is the 
execution phase occurring after analysis. 
Development should be predicated on 
individual capacities, needs, ambitions, 
and frustrations which, in large meas- 
ure, we do not as yet fully understand. 
Ifall managers accept the fact that their 
Own success is measured largely in terms 
of their ability to develop subordinates 
most of your problems will be minor. 
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Top management's attitude and activi- 
ties are the controlling factors here. 

9. The following are some sugges- 
tions that may help us gain and main- 
tain top Managements interest in the | 
process of development. Top manage- 
ment can be of great assistance if: 

Its actions indicate it believes 
management development to be an un- 
delegatable responsibility of each man- 
ager in the company—from top to bot- | 
tom in the organization. The person- 
nel department cannot develop the | 
company managers; it should not be | 
given a responsibility that it cannot dis- | 

| 
| 
| 


charge. It can help line management, 
but as a staff department it cannot ex- 
ercise the authority needed to develop | 
all company managers. 

b. Top officers visit their operations | 
more often, The mere presence of a top | 
company official in an operation has a 
tonic effect. 

c. Work standards are kept high. All 
managers should simply refuse to ac- | 
cept inferior work. At the same time, 
they must understand its Cause. 

d. They will use outside consultants | 
sparingly and only in combination with 
company managers. This will not take 
away from their managers the challenge 
of hard problems, the vital ingredient | 
of growth. Let company managers | 
struggle with the problem and if they | 
cannot solve it, let them request 
assistance. 


We have reviewed four critical areas 
of management development. Many of 
the questions I have raised, | cannot an- 
swer; as a student of development, not 
an expert, this does not trouble me and | 
I hope it does not disturb you. After all, | 
at this point in time, should not staff | 
men be able, not to find better answers, | 
but to ask better questions? 


The literature of management devel- | | 
opment reflects an intense struggle to | 
solve the problems growing out of the | 
adverse effects of managerial isolation. | 
One aspect of the challenge should 
please us all: the problem cannot be | 
solved through automation. The very 
nature of the difficult challenge directs 
us back to our first unrefuted principle 
of business life: men make organiza- 
tions. John Stuart Mill, over a hundred 
years ago, gave this simple and pene- 
trating counsel: | 

“Men are men before they are law- 

yers or physicians or manufactur- 

ers; and if you make them capable 

and sensible men they will make | 
themselves capable and sensible | 
lawyers and physicians.” 
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Capillary Action 
Hondipen Desk Set 


office aids | 
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These Sengbusch desk items 
smarten the appearance of any 


office, save time and effort on 
any desk. Susie 
® Capillary-action Handi-Pen desk Moistener 


sets end refilling nuisance. Tre- 
mendous fresh ink supply in base 
assures easy, effortless writing. 
complete line for 


Moisteners — 
every need, 
Cata-Rack keeps heavy catalogs 
and books filed, easily accessible. 
® Adapto-Rack clears the desk for 
action! Adds business-like good 
looks to any office. Very flexible. 
® Kleradesk organizes papers — 
keeps desk neat. 
File-A-Sist saves time, cuts filing 
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—leaves hands free for easy filing. 
“Build-Up"’ Desk Tray — used as 
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three or more. Always a neat, 
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If not available locally, 
send for any Sengbusch Office 
Aid on 30 Days FREE Trial. 


File-A-Sist 


**Build-Up"’ Desk Tray 


138 SENGBUSCH BUILDING 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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30 DAYS FREE TRIAL COUPON 
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Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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ATTENTION: CONTROLLERS 


720435, M235, LMzi6, M222 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTERS: 
6000, 1500, N2000 
NATIONALS: 
30612 (124- ax), 31-10-10 MACH 
(18) (22) | (24 
REMINGTO 
685F, 1175000 and over 


HIGH PRICES PAID 
for USED BILLING and BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


ELLIOTT-FISHER: 
CAX43EK, 321000 and over 


—— _ CHANGING 


60, gL FF00, 250 
KARDEX CABINETS: 
Size 5 x 8 only 


Write, wire or phone model and serial number for our quotation. If our 
price is acceptable, we will send our check in advcnce, and have equip- 
ment picked up as is, uncrated, by our freight agent in your locality. 
L. A. PEARL CO.-Dept. YB 
140 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Telephones: BRyant 9-1459 — Wisconsin 7-1220-1-2 
Dealers and Exporters of Used Accounting Machines 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATICS: NATIONALS: 
F100, F201, Faia, F301, F501 22010 (123) (125), 
BURROUGHS BILLERS: A2207 (642A) @ Sand Urns 


e@ Costumers 
@ Smoking Stands 
@ Umbreiia Stands 


No. 22 — SMOKE STAND « 

award winning design (Award of Merit) 
as used in 

Greyhound Corp., Chicago (Niles), III. 

interior designer Honor Easton Webster 


@ Wall Ash Receivers 
e@ Waste Baskets 

@ Wardrobe Racks 

@ Planters 

e Waste Receptacles @e Ash Trays 


Also featuring the pyrex glass sand urn 
selected tor good design by the Museum 
of Modern Art of New York. 


Catalog on Request 


LOUMAC SUPPLY CORP. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
333 East 103rd St., Dept. OM8, N.Y. 29 
Phone: ATwater 9-5374-5 


(From Page 34) 

Typhoon Air Conditioning Co., 505 
Carroll St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. (BWA; 
PA; PW) 

Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (C; PA; 
PW) 

United States Air Conditioning 
Corp., 7900 Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 11. 
(C; PA; PW) 

Victor Electric Products, Inc., 2950 
Robertson Rd., Cincinnati 9. (F) 

Viking Air Products, 5601 Walworth 
Ave., Cleveland 2. (F) 

Walton Laboratories, Inc., 1186 
Grove St., Irvington 11, N. J. (D; H) 

Welbilt Corp., 57-18 Flushing Ave., 
Maspeth 78, N. Y. (WA) 

W. W. Welch Co., 1010 Enquirer 
Bldg., Cincinnati 2. (F) 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh. (F; PA; PW; 
WA) 

W hirlpool-Seeger Corp. North 
Shore Administration Bldg., St. Joseph, 
Mich. (BW A; C; D; PA; RCA; RCW; 
WA) 

Wilster, Inc., 5700 Detroit Ave., 
Cleveland 2. (F) 

Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
(C; PA; PW) 


York Corp., York, Pa. (BWA; C; 
PA; PW; RCA; WA) 


Floor Coverings 


This list includes manufacturers of 
carpeting, linoleum, tiles of various 
types, and similar materials. The fol- 
lowing codes are used to indicate the 
types of products made by each 
manufacturer: 

C — Carpeting, materials either not 
specified or as indicated. 

CA — Carpeting, Acrilan. 

CC—Carpeting, cotton. 

CN—Carpeting, nylon. 

CR—Carpeting, rayon. 

CW—Carpeting, wool. 

L—Linoleum, roll form. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

MR—Matting, rubber. 

NI—No information on current prod- 
ucts available at press time. 

T—Tiles, materials either not speci- 
fied or as indicated. 

TA-—Tiles, asphalt. 

TC—Tiles, cork. 

TL—Tiles, linoleum. 

TR—Tiles, rubber. 

TV—Tiles, solid vinyl. 

TV A—Tiles, vinyl asbestos. 


TVP—Tiles, vinyl plastic. 

Ace Lite Step Co., 1708 S. State St., 
Chicago 16. (MR; TR) 

Ace Rubber Products, Inc., 100 Beech 
St., Akron, Ohio. (MI — stair treads; 
MR) 

Aldon Rug Mills, Lenni Mills, Pa. 
(C) ; 

American Biltrite Rubber Co., Inc., 
Foot of Perrine Ave., Trenton 2, N. J. 
(C—Rubber; MR; TR; TV) 

Armstrong Cork Co., Liberty & Mar) 
Sts., Lancaster, Pa. (C—Deltox; L; MR; 
TA; TC; TL; TR; TV; TVA) 

Artloom Carpet Co., Inc., Allegheny 
Ave. & Howard St., Philadelphia 33. 
(C) 

Azrock Products Div. SEE: Uvalde 
Rock Asphalt Co. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
140 Madison Ave., New York 16. (CC; 
CN; CR; CW) 

Bird & Son, Inc., 47 Wilson St., East 


Walpole, Mass. (L; MI—enamel surface | 


rugs; TL) 

Bonafide Mills, Inc., 295 Fifth Ave., 
New York. (L; MI—vinyl-plastic rolls; 
TA; TL: TV; TVA; IVP) 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Wayne 


Ave, at Cooper, Cincinnati. (T) 


for every business need 


® 
ONE OF AMERICA'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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NOW. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THE 
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e Available to Subscribers at $1.00 per copy 
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Carthage Mills, Inc., 124 W. 66 St., 
Cincinnati. (NI). 

Collins & Aikman Corp., 210 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. (CN) 

Congeleum-Nairn Inc., 195 Belgrove 
Drive, Kearny, N. J. (C; L; Ml—fiber 
rugs; TA; TC; TL; TR; TV; TVA) 

Conneaut Rubber & Plastic Co., Con- 
neaut, Ohio. (T) 

Crown Rubber Co., 1615 Croghan 
St., Fremont, Ohio (CN; CR; Ml—run- 
ners of vinyl, stair treads; MR) 

Danbury Rubber Co., Flooring Div., 
Danbury, Conn. (NI) 

Delaware Floor Products Div., Chris- 
tiana Ave., Wilmington, Del. (NI) 

Duraflex Corp., 411-13 E. 25 St., Bal- 
timore 18. (NI) 

Firth Carpet Co., 295 Fifth Ave., 
New York. (C — blends of wool and 
other materials; CA; CW) 

The Flintkote Co., The Tile-Tex Div., 
1232 McKinley Ave., Chicago Heights, 
Il. (T—industrial; T—plastic asbestos; 
TA; TVA) 

Fremont Rubber Co., 2400 W. State, 
Fremont, Ohio. (NI) 

Goodall Fabrics, 525 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, (NI) 

B. F. Goodrich Flooring Co., Div. of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Watertown 72, 


Mass. (Ml—rubber stair treads; TA; 
TR; TV; TVA) 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Rubber Tile Div., 1144 E. Market St., 
Akron 16, Ohio. (MI—rolls of rubber 
and vinyl; TR; TV) 

Hachmeister, Inc., 23rd & Forbes, 
Pittsburgh. (T—plastic, for walls; TA; 
TV) 

Hanley Co., Bradford, Pa. (T) 

Hardwick & Magee Co., Inc., Sev- 
enth St. & Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia. 
(C) 

Hood Rubber Co. SEE: B. F. Good- 
rich Flooring Co. 

Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40 St., New 
York 16. (TA; TVA) 

Kentile, Inc., 58 Second Ave., Brook- 
lyn 15, N.Y. (TA; TC; TR; TV; TVA) 

Charles Lachman Co.,Inc.,953 Grant, 
Phoenixville, Pa. (C) 

Laclede-Christy Co., 2002 Hampton 
Ave., St. Louis. (T) 

James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, 
Pa. (C—wool blends; CN; CR; CW) 

The Magee Carpet Co., 295 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16. (CA; CN; CW) 

Mastic Tile Corp. of America, P. O. 
Box 1151, Newburgh, N. Y. (T—plas- 
tic, for walls; TA; TC; TR; TV; TVA) 

Mohawk Carpet Mills, Lyon St., Am- 


sterdam, N. Y. (C—Dynel; C—Durlon; 
CW) 

Mundet Cork Corp., Insulation Div., 
7203 Tonnelle Ave. North Bergen, 
N. J. (TC) 

National Tile & Mfg. Co., Anderson, 
Ind. (T—Ceramic) 

Nye-Wait Co., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 
(CN; CW) 

Pabco Floor Covering Div., Fibre- 
board Paper Products Corp., 475 Bran- 
nan St., San Francisco. (L; T—"Masti- 
pave”; T—plastic; TL; TR) 

Philadelphia Carpet Co., Allegheny 
Ave. & C St., Philadelphia. (C) 

The R. C. A. Rubber Co., 1833 E. 
Market St., Akron 5, Ohio. (NI) 

Robbins Floor Products, Inc., Tus- 
cumbia, Ala. (TC; TR; TV) 

Roxbury Carpet Co., Saxonville, 
Mass. (NI) 

Rubber Products, Inc., Tampa & 
Washington Sts., Tampa 2, Fla. (NI) 

Sandura Co., Inc., Sansom & 17 St., 
Philadelphia. (TV) 

Sloane-Delaware Floor Products, Div. 
of Congoleum-Nairn, P.O. Box 401, 
Trenton, N. J. (L; Ml—fiber rugs; TC; 
TL; TR; TV; TVA) 

Alexander Smith, Inc., 295 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16. (C) 


NEW STANDARD 


;EMENT 


DOLIN 


IS SETTING A 


FOR RECORDS 
STORAGE 


VAAL DLE 2 ie 


DOLIN STEEL 
TRANSFER FILES 


SAFE, EASY 
HANDLING OF 
RECORDS 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


DOLIN METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
315 LEXINGTON AVE., BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 


YEARBOOK ISSUE—1958 


KEEP 30-70% 
MORE ORIGINAL 
RECORDS IN 
LESS SPACE 
AT LESS COST! 


FOR SUPPLIES, TOO! 


NOW! 


of reproduction -- 


up the right-hand margin. 


Inexpensive 
Typewriter 
Composition That 
Looks Like 
Expensive Typeset 
Printed Matter 


Your “copy” CAN Look Like This Your “copy” 


Now - your typewriter is more useful 
than ever Anything that is now set 
up in type can be well reproduced with 
typewriter composition, and JUSTIFIED 
so that regular type-set printing is 
sirmulated. Regardless of the process 
whether for « daily 
newspaper, an elaborate brochure, or 
a simple offset, mimeographed, or 
hektographed bulletin, the Marginator 
now offers you composition at greater 
savings than ever before possible. The 
two columns shown are IDENTICAL 
line for line. Compare them and see 
how perfectly the MARGINATOR evens 


¥ TYPING that looks 


like PRINTING — 


at a fraction of the cost! 


Now Looks Like This 


Now + your typewriter is more useful 
than ever. Anything that is now set 
up in type can be well reproduced with 
typewriter composition, and JUSTIFIED 
so that regular type-set printing is 
simulated. Regardless of the process 
of reproduction -- whether for a daily 
newspaper, an elaborate brochure, or 
a simple offset, mimeographed, or 
hektographed bulletin, the Marginator 
now offers you composition at greater 
savings than ever before possible. The 
two columns shown are IDENTICAL 
line for line. Compare them and see 


how perfectly the MARGINATOR evens 
up the right-hand margin. 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 


MARGINATOR COMPANY 
1121 West Magnolia Ave. 


Burbank, California 
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High Speed ADDRESSING 
from PUNCHED CARDS 


Publishers, direct mailers, associations, ad- 
dress directly from = Scriptomatice card 
masters (IBM, Remington-Rand, Samas, 
etc.) to tape, wrappers, envelopes, book- 
lets .. . from one machine . . . with these 
advantages: 

1 Low cost card masters 

2 Automatic in-filing and extraction 

3 Mechanized statistical audit. 


Write for File “Scriptomatie Methods.” 


SCRIPTOMATIC, Inc. 
316 North lth Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 


vi ae: 4 = 


Creative Printed Specialties 


357-B Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N.J. 
PLymouth 9-5500...Ext. 228 
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Sorkin Enterprises, 11 Broadway, | 
New York. (MI— vinyl plastic mate- | 


rials) 

Tile-Tex Div. SEE: The Flintkote 
Co. 

Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co., Azrock 
Floor Products Div., Frost Bank Bldg., 
San Antonio, Tex. (T—industrial; TA; 
TV; TVA) 

M. J. Whittall Associates, W orcester, 
Mass. (CW) 

Wright Mfg. Co., Div. of Mastic Tile 
Corp. of America, 5200 Post Oak Rd., 
Houston 5, Tex. (TR; TV) 


Overhead Lighting Fixtures 


The following list includes the prin- 


cipal manufacturers of overhead fix- | 
tures for use in offices. The codes used | 


to indicate the types of products offered 
are as follows: 


FL—Fluorescent luminaires, troffers, | 


etc. 
IF—Incandescent light fixtures. 


LCE—"Luminous ceilings’ —egg-crate | 


and similar types. 


LCT —"Luminous ceilings’ —translu- | 


cent types. 
MI—Miscellaneous. 


NI—No information on current prod- | 


ucts available at press time. 


SS—Suspension systems supporting | 


light fixtures incorporated in suspended 
ceilings. 

Accesso Systems, Inc., 4615 Eighth 
Ave., N. W., Seattle 7. (SS) 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill. (FL; IF; LCE; LCT) 


The Celotex Corp., 120 S. La Salle St., | 


Chicago 3.(LCT) 

Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 
(MI—Glassware for lighting fixtures) 

Cupples Products Corp., 2650 §. Han- 
ley Rd., St. Louis 17. (SS) 

Curtis Lighting, Inc.,6135 W. 65 St., 
Chicago 38. (FL; IF; LCT) 

Day Brite Lighting, Inc., 5411 Bul- 
wer Ave., St. Louis 7. (FL; IF) 

The Electron Corp., 5100 §. Santa 
Fe, Littleton, Colo. (FL) 

Gruber Lighting, 125 S. First St., 
Brooklyn 11, N.Y. (FL; LCT) 

Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Washing- 
ton Blvd., St. Louis 3. (FL; IF; LCE; 
LCT) 

Holdenline Co., 2301 Scranton Rd.., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. (FL; IF) 

Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. (FL; IF; LCT) 

Lam Workshop, Inc., 404 Main St., 
Wakefield, Mass. (FL; IF; LCT) 


HANDY 


FOR 


“office 
management’ 


b] 


Protect your copies of OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT with _ these 
modern Vulcan Binders! Each 
binder holds six monthly issues 
and the annual YEARBOOK 
issue of OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT. Binders are made of 
heavy-weight board and are 
covered with dark blue, drill 
quality, imitationr leather 
stamped in gold foil as illus- 
trated. Backbone panel gives 


space for labeling volume 
and year. Individual wires 
hold each issue securely, 


make insertion easy. 


Single Binders 
$3.00 Postpaid 
Two (2) Binders 
$5.50 Postpaid 


Enclose check with order 


OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


The Magazine for Management 
Executives 


212 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
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Leader Electric Co., 3500 N. Kedzte 
Ave.. Chicago 18. (NI) 

Lighting Products, Inc., 
338, Highland Park, Ill. (FL; LCE; 
LCT) 

Lightolier, Inc., 346 Claremont Ave., 
Jersey City 5, N. J. (FL; IF; LCT) 

Luminous Ceilings, Inc., 
North Ave., Chicago 47. (FL; LCT) 

Lustra Corp. of America, 36 Wash- 
ington St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (FL; IF) 


The Miller Co., 99 Center St., Meri- 
den, Conn. (FL; IF) 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co., wad 


Bldg., Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22. 
(FL; IF; LCE; LCT) 

Ruby-Philite Corp., 32-02 Queens 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. (FL) 

Silvray Lighting, Inc., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York. (NI) 

Sunbeam Lighting Co.,777 E. 14 PL, 
Los Angeles 21. (FL; IF; LCT) 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 
Broadway, New York 19. (FL; LCT) 

The Wakefield Co., 731 S. Water St., 
Vermilion, Ohio. (FL; IF; LCE; LCT) 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Light- 
ing Div.. 1216 W. 58 St., Cleveland. 
(FL; IF) 


Movable Office Partitions 

Following is a list of the major man- 
ufacturers of movable partitions, fold- 
ing walls, and similar equipment. 

The codes used to indicate the types 
of products offered are as follows: 

FW —Folding walls and doors. 

MI—Miscellaneous. 

NI — No information available at 
press time on current products. 

PF — Partitions for 
furniture. 


attachment to 


PS — Partitions of the free-standing 
type. 


Acme Central Metal Products Co., 
Inc., 3246 Ettie St., Oakland 8, Calif. 
(NI) 

Acme Steel Partition Co., Inc.. 
Porter Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (PS) 

Add-A-Unit Partition Co., 946 W. 
North Ave., Chicago 22. (NI) 

Aetna Steel Products Corp., Arnot- 
Jamestown Div.. Jamestown, N. Y. 
(PF; PS) 

Ainsworth-Precision Castings Co., 
Mult-A-Frame Div., 1471 E. Atwater 
St.. Detroit 7. (PS) 

All Metal Partition Co.. Inc., 194-204 
Du Pont St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. (PS) 

American Bamboo Corp., 171-06 Ja- 
matca Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. (FW) 

American Sanitary Partition Corp., 
Flex-Wall Div., 37-03 21 St., 
Island City, N. Y. (ND) 
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Arnot-Jamestown Div. SEE: Aetna 
Steel Products Corp. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jones 
& Gifford Aves., Jamestown, N.Y. (PF; 
PS) 

Art Steel Co., Inc., 170 W. 233 St., 
New York 63. (PF; PS) 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.,Transwall Coated 
Products, 601 Fourth St. S., Minneapo- 
lis 15, (FW) 

E. J. Boyle Div., Aetna Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., 14 Charlton St., New York. 
(PS) 


Browne-Morse Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
(PF; PS) 


WORLD'S 


LARGEST!! 


THE ONLY PHOTOCOPIER 
WITH A 1914" THROAT 


. .. it’s true. The new RO- 
Vico FOTOMATE is the only 
photocopier on the market today 
with a 1914” throat. Will copy full 
newspaper width, any length. Re- 
produces anything typed, written, 
printed, drawn or photographed 

. copies any ink, crayon, car- 
bon, or non-carbon based ma- 
terial in any color ... from any 
paper in any color. You get as 
many copies as you need .. 
quickly and _ conveniently. No 
more erasures .. . nO more proof- 
reading ... 100° accuracy every 
time. FOTOMATE’S maximum- 
fidelity copies range from the 
deepest black to the lightest half- 
tones . . . and are permanent, 
non-fading, legally accepted re- 
roductions. Portable, precision 
uilt of stainless steel construc- 
tion. 


THREE MODELS 
WITH A THROAT 
CAPACITY OF 
10”, 1542” AND 
192”. ANY 
LENGTH COPIES. 


ROVICO SOLUTIONS ELIMINATE 
WASTE, DIRT AND SLUDGE... 
LAST TWICE AS LONG 


Don’t just ask for a “COPY” 
. ask for a “FOTOMATE” 


Write for FREE illustrated brochure 


ROVICO INCORPORATED 


318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
Phone MArket 3-3353 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
The Horn Div., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. (FW) 


Irwin Casper, Inc., 401 Broadway, 
New York 13. (PS) 


Ceco Steel Products Corp., 5601 W. 
26 St., Chicago 50. (NI) 


The Celotex Corp., 120 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3. (PS) 


Consolidated General Products, Inc., 
24th & Nicholson Sts., Houston 8.(FW ) 


Corbin Wood Products Div., The 


American Hardware Corp., New Bri- 
tain, Conn. (NI) 


f BETTER! 
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Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., Corry 
5, Pa. (PS) 

D. & L, Office Furniture Co., 61 W. 
Hubbard, Chicago. (PF; PS) 

L, A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 
(PS) 

Driwood Corp., P. O. Box 447, Mon- 
roe, Ga. (NI) 

John T. Fairhurst & Co., Inc., 45 W. 
45 St., New York 36. (FW) 

Flex-W all Div. SEE: American Sani- 
Res tary Partition Corp. 

Teg GR Products, Inc., 2417 Eastern Ave.. 

S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. (PS) 

The General Fireproofing Co., 413 
Dennick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. (PS) 

General Steel Products Corp., Flush- 
ing 55, N. Y. (PS) 

The Globe-W ernicke Co., 5025 Car- 
thage Ave., Norwood, Cincinnati 12, 
Ohio. (PF; PS) 

The E. F. Hauserman Co., 6800 Grant 
Ave., Cleveland 5. (PS) 

Robert Haws Co., 15722 Telegraph 
Rd., Detroit 39. (FW) 

Hemisphere Steel Products Corp., 

a 263 Kent Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
a (PS) 
NES Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., Inc., 1545 
wee Van Buren St., Indianapolis 7. (FW) 


Be wBee Fe 


Holley Associates, Route 38 at Church 
Rd., Merchantville, N. J. (PS) 

The Horn Div. SEE: Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. 

Hough Mfg. Corp., 1023 S. Jackson 
St., Janesville, Wis. (FW) 

Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40 St., New 
York 16. (PS) 

Korda Industries, 20 W. 46 St., New 
York 19. (PF; PS) 

Kraus Co., 332 Plover St., Stevens 
Point, Wis. (NI) 

Marnay Sales Div., Rockaway Metal 
Products Corp., 1270 Broadway, New 
York 1. (PS) 

Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, 
Ohio. (MI—Marlite panels, usable in 
partitions.) 

The Mills Co., 965 Wayside Road, 
Cleveland 10. (PS) 

Milwaukee Stamping Co., Ferrometal 
Partitions Div., 2530 W. National Ave., 
Milwaukee 4. (PS) 

Mississippi Glass Co., 88 Angelica 
St., St. Louis 7. (NI) 

National Steel Partition Co., Inc., 600 
E, 156 St., New York 55. (PS) 

New Castle Products, Inc., 1711 1 
Ave., New Castle, Ind. (FW) 


Peerless Steel Equipment Co., 6600 


Hasbrook Ave., Philadelphia 11. (PF; 
PS) 

Pennsylvania Wire Glass Co., 1612 
Market St., Philadelphia 3. (MI—glass 
panels, usable as partitions; PS) 

Prosperity Co., Div. of Ward Indus. 
tries, Syracuse, N. Y. (PS) 

Resolite Corp., Zelienople, Pa. (MI— 
Panels usable as partitions.) 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Ill. (FW) 

Security Steel Equipment Corp., Ave- 
nel, N. J. (PF; PS) 

Steel Partitions, Inc., Jamestown, 
N. Y. (PS) 

Steelcase, Inc., 1491 Dwision Ave. 
S., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. (PS) 

Unistrut Products Co., 1013 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. (PS) 

United States Plywood Corp., 55 W. 
44 St., New York 36. (PS) 

Virginia Metal Products , Inc., Or. 
ange, Va. (PS) 

Ward Industries. SEE: Prosperity Co. 

Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., Inc., 
5700 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles. (PS) 

White Mfg. Co., Hyde Park, Boston 
36. (PS) 

Wright Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 6567, 
Houston, Tex. (NI) 
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Visual Control 
™™ Systems 


Put Your 
Business 
Operations 
at Your 
Fingertips 


Here is a modern control system that 
makes cards and pegs obsolete. Guaran- 
teed permanent magnetic indicators that 
can be quickly placed and stay put make 
the Maggie Magnetic control system com- 
pletely flexible with limitless signalling and 
charting possibilities. You tailor it to your 
individual records. Moreover, it cuts er- 
rors, clerical costs and raises efficiency. 
Low in cost, too . . . packaged kits begin 
at $49.50. 

If you care to know more about Maggie 
Magnetic and join the nationally known 
companies now using it successfully, write 


4 
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maggie magnetic inc. >, 
39 West 32nd Street / 
i New York 1, New York PO 
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| sagging overloaded folders. Guide-0- 


| The adjustable metal tabs make Guide- 


SAVE =» 14 


ON YOUR FILING & FINDING 
Guide O feller 


PAT. PENDING 
The facility, ease and accuracy of fil- 
ing and finding with Guide-0-Folders 
can cut your cost as much as 33 1/3% 
if you are now us.ny the old style 
method. No more pushing and hauling 


Folders glide along on the metal 
frames with fingertip ease. Guide-0- 
Folder always maintain a vertical posi- 
tion—they cannot sag—because they 
HANG. 


0-Folders readily adaptable to your 
present filing system. No installation 
or additional housing costs involved. 


Your stationer and office supply dealer 
will be glad to demonstrate the cost 
saving Gu:de-O-Folder in your files. 
Give him a buzz on the phone now 
while you are thinking about it. Or, 
send for full information direct to 


See how Guide-O0-Folders HANG ! They 
glide back and forth on the metal 
frames at a touch of the finger. In- 
stantly removable for reference and in- 
stantly replaced. 


GUIDE SYSTEM & SUPPLY COMPANY 


335 Canal St., New York 13, New York 


| 
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American Lithofold Corp.............+++ cocccces A323 
Agency—Builingame-Grossman Adv. 
|— et Bee Gin Bika sca diccatecnnn ss oceenesee Wy ee 
Agency—Richard & Gunther, Inc. 
Autopoint Div. of Cory Corp.......++++++++ cooce 328 
ra, Agency—Olian & Bronner, Inc. There’s good reason for Goldenaire’s % 
Bevee Precision Mfg. Co. 142 “first choice” rating by people who — poe ey 
Browme-DMawee Ce, o6occcec tess ccoccsscceseeees 151 keep the wheels of business turning. - ¥ 
ve- Agency—Don Harding & Assoc. Executives and secretaries alike find a 
i Bit. i nscenticsnnaceninds ee, eee 143 that it has all the features that make oe 
vn Ayency—Burlingame-Grossman Adv. office furniture best looking and most a 
’ —— nee py ag Sas eennmeenes aoucee ts 138 efficient. The exclusive new Modern 
geucy—Les Strang Associates a - Fr . 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc...... isos a Edge . . . the silent Glider 
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The year ahead 


editorial THROUGHOUT the articles that appear in this edition of the Office Man- 


agement Yearbook, one central theme appears: the office is in another period 
of major transition. With the new emphasis on costs that is becoming so 
important in so many companies today, the office takes on a new importance 
in every company. For the paperwork processing lines cannot directly earn 
money for the company, cannot increase its sales or devise new and profitable 
products for it to manufacture. But if the office cannot increase the com- 
pany’s gross income, it can drive down the company’s total costs. And, in a 
time of falling sales, the ability to lower costs intelligently can become one 
of the most important management qualities. 


So present circumstances, besides changing the atmosphere in which the 
office works, and the problems which the office faces, also give it a new and 
serious responsibility: acting as the governor on the company’s activities, 
the control center which insures that whatever cost cutting measures the 
company takes are taken in accordance with an overall plan, that economies 
specified in one area will not cripple the work of another. It is the office 
which holds the facts and the figures by which the company can determine 
where savings can be effected, where it would be reckless to try to cut costs. 
It is the way the office handles those facts and figures, the accuracy and per- 
ception with which it evaluates them that will determine whether companies 
trying to lower their costs do so intelligently, and make themselves stronger 
and more efficient in the process or whether they weaken themselves and 
mortgage their future through penny-wise, pound-foolish policies. 


To a degree of course, this is the historic role of the office; the difficulty 
lies in the fact that we have been in a boom period for so long that tight 
control of costs has become a secondary consideration to many managements. 
This is not to say that management has countenanced wild extravagance in its 
work processes; it has not. But it has all too often permitted the continuance 
of procedures that could be eliminated; the manufacture of products which 
were marginal; the pursuit of activities which were not essential. It is these 
areas which the intelligent management intent on lowering its costs will 
inspect critically. And it is the office which must bring in the evidence by 
Cie.” which management will judge the relative importance of each of the com- 

io pany’s activities. 


This revival of the analytical functions of the office represents a challenge B 
and an opportunity to those responsible for administering the office. It means 
they must continue to do their own job with scrupulous care, but it means 


) 
oe ; 
that it is imperative they do their work against a background knowledge of The 
their company and all its activities, that they must have the abilities of special- Mos! 
ists, and the qualities and breadth of viewpoint of generalists. deep 
gray 
It is a demanding role. But it is a role that must be played in the months - ar 
ahead. The skill and: intelligence with which the assignment is carried out oe 
oa . ° : eren 
can mean all the difference between a tightly organized, dynamic company (poe 
. . os ad & = d 
prepared to weather a recession without difficulty, and to move forward fast “cr 
- ae with a business upturn, and a company badly handicapped under poor business genu 
aod conditions, slow to react when business improves again. This 
Pe oe 
Daas will 
a 
; ) 
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BEAUTIFULLY FUNCTIONAL 


-- AND SAFEST OF ALL 


The real beauty of this handsome new 
Mosler “C” Label Record Safe goes 
deeper than its two-tone shades of 
Bray and decoral that look so smart 
in any modern office. It's the Mosler- 
Magic Interior that offers you 40 dif- 
ferent inside arrangements. It’s the 
ereatest functional advance yet in a 
” label safe. thanks to Mosler in- 
genuity and engineering. 
This Mosler “C” Label Record Safe 


will keep your important papers in 


I}ls MOSLER... 
! 


It’s Safe.. 


ot] 


FA 


.World’s Largest Builders of Safes 


perfect condition even through a 4- 
alarm blaze. That's significant when 
you realize that 43 out of 100 firms 
that lose their records in fires never 
reopen. Don’t you take chances! Pro- 
tect your business with a Mosler...the 
name that means protection. 

For further information concerning 
Mosler Record Safes, call your local 
Mosler dealer or write: Dept. OMY 
-58. Mosler Safe Company. 320 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1. New York. 


ria’ Ceanfurny 


Since 1848 


ed Ca La thw 


and Bank Vaults 


WHAT AN INSIDE STORY! Tailored to your individual needs, this 
basic unit includes utility drawer with lock and 3” x 5” card file 
drawer. Optional units include cash drawer, single or double lockers, 
new “Built-in” Personal Papers Letter File—a Mosler exclusive. Any 
or all of these can be added at any time to achieve 40 possible 
combinations. 
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Golden-Touch Electric—tops all electrics i in 1 features! 
_ Golden-Touch offers 16 more cost-saving features than the next best electric. Extra-sharp 
carbons, distinctive type styles for you. Wonderfully easy touch and decorator colors for 
= Ask for s demonstration that proves Golden-Touch tops in every electric feature. 


Golden-Touch Portable—perfect 
gift! Give that student magic typ- 
ing ease. Use it yourself at home 
or in the office. See Golden-Touch | 
_ Portables at your dealer's today. 


4 modern models — 7 rich colors. — 


From $79.50, before taxes. 
Z 


ft prone terms, t 
i 


Golden-Touch Seederdweilll 


lightest standard touch! Tests 
prove she'll type with up to 26% - 


less effort. Crisp, easy-to-read — 


typing, even with many carbons. 

In color-rich, no-glare finish that. 

cuts office fatigue. Makes her day 
, more — 
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